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Whex one of the principal feudatory princes of India 
instructs a London publishing house to purchase for 
him all the hooks that have been issued by English and 
European authors on the Central Asian Question, and 
to make a special point of acquiring such works as 
embody the llussian view of the problem, an excuse 
certainly seems to exist for an Englishman to call the 
attention of his countrymen to the remarkable changes 
that have taken place in that question since the annexa- 
tion of Askabad and the evacuation of Candahar. 
Among those changes may be mentioned the introduc- 
tion of the Caucasian factor into the Central Asian 
Question, the formation of a new base of operations 
beyond the Caspian infinitely stronger than the Turk- 
estan one, the completion of railway communication 
between that base and Russia proper, the extraordinary 
development of the Caspian Marine, the opening up of 
commercial relations with Merv, the discovery by 
Lessar of an easy road to Herat, and the surveys of 
Russia for a railway, needing only a few millions to 
connect her Empire 'with India. 

In 1878, when Kaufmann assembled his troops on 
the Bokharan frontier to march upon Cabul and India, 
he was distant six months from the terminal point of 
the Russian railway system — Orenburg. Were an advance 
ordered from Askabad to-morrow, the Russian com- 
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mandei would be onlj bis days disfaut fiom (he prc=cn( 
terminal point of the inilway system — Kizil Arrat The 
expedition to the frontier of India in 1878 had before 
it a maich of more than 700 miles to Cahnl, a broad 
and lapid rivei, ill pionded 111(11 boats, and the 
stupendous mountain range of the Hindoo Koosb, with 
passes 15,000 feet high , to say nothing of the diflicult 
highlands and deserts ot BolJiara Between AsKabad iiid 
Herat to daj the distance is only 388 miles , the liighcbt 
point to tiaverso is a hill eiossmg 900 feet above the 
suirounding locality, no liver bars the road, no deserts 
intervene, and no point exists capable of aircstiug the 
Eussnn advance up to the verj walls of the “ Kcj of 
India Further, by our cvncnatiou of Caiidnlinr, wt 
have placed it m Russia s powei to occupy Herat 
vvlionovei she likes, a clear foitiiight in adianco of 
oui solves 

The question of tlie retention of Caiidalini in IhSl, 
was discussed maiiily with lefereiice to the position of 
Bnssia 111 Turkestan ; the new inovcmeiit beyond tin 
Caspian had not butficiciilly developed itself, and not 
enough about it was known to caubO English politiiiaiis 
to give tidcqnntc aUcnVion to what has svivtc liccovwc the 
principal base of operations against India Vs shown in 
this volnnie, the liirkcstan epoch of tin Central Asian 
(Question is ns much a thing of the p isl us tin 
Orenbnrg epoch The Caspian epoih must bcviivnd 
by the light of fresh data, and all opinions ixprcs-nl 
during the Turkestan epoch must either be tonsnhribly 
niodificd, or relegated to the Ininlier of tin | ist 

In i-simig this work inv aim 1ms Ikui to furnish tin 



public ^Yiih Kn?siau (lain dealing ^viib the ne^v epoch. 
Bound by allegiance io no parly, I cannot be accused of 
having any political object in view, and my sympathy 
for the Bnssiaii people is too strong and too well known 
for the charge to bo formulated against me that I desire 
to agitate and excite England against Bussia. In truth, 
I have done my utmost to be impartial, and to let the 
Bussian facts tell their own story. If that story is what 
the Quietists term an “ alarmist one, the fault rests 
with the facts, not with the arranger of them. 

A word or two as to how the book came to be written 
may check the many kind inquiries that have been 
addressed, to rao with reference to the completion of 

Skobelefl''s Siege of Geok Tepc,” a work which was 
to have been issued long ago. Early in 1882 I was 
engaged translating the materials for the work, when 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., broke in upon my labours by 
asking me to proceed to Bussia to discuss the Central 
Asian Question with the hero of it. I returned with 
additional materials for the book, and had commenced 
putting these in order, when the financial newspaper 
“Money” commissioned me to journey afresh to St. 
Petersburg to investigate Bussian finance. A few days 
after my arrival, whilst I was one morning at General 
Grodekoffs, the shocking news was telegraphed from 
Moscow of the sudden and untimely death of Skobeleff. 
Proceeding at once to Moscow, I took part in the 
funeral there, and followed the remains of the dead 
hero to their final resting-j)lace in the little village 
church of Spasskoe Selo,' in the province of Biazan. 
The grief I witnessed during this period, on the part of 
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those -nho had fought T\ith Skoheleff at Pleina and 
Geok Tope — man} of tlie lattci well Imown to mo b} 
name m piepaimg m} account of the siege — icndeicd it 
impossible, on my letnrn to England, to lesnine for the 
moment the task of completing the woik I, therefore, 
utilized the mteival in ananging some of the data that 
had accumulated on my hands, dealing w itli the non 
operations beyond the Caspian, and the result is the 
volume non before tlie leader 

Some of the mattci appealed diinng the niiitor of 
1882 in the columns of the “ Jlnriiing Post,” and 
provoked criticism in the Russian press nliicli I have 
caiefully considered in leiising it Poi pernlibsion to 
make use of the two small maps illiistrating the recent 
Rnsoian sunoys of Lossai and tlikliauon, I am in- 
debted to the courtesy of the Royal Geogiaphiial Soticti. 
Respecting the spelling of the geographical iianics, I 
haio done my best to follow the practu-e of the Press, 
e\cept III the ease ol the region sun eyed by Les-ai and 
Alikliauoff, in wliith that of the Royal tiLographnal 
Society has been followed 'Ihe ilhisti ilioiis arc from 
the pencil of the cvplorei Ahkliuiioff, the talinted and 
proiitic Russian artist Kain/tii, who took pait iii fhi 
grand c\ploiiiig expedition of 187H, and from tlie 
ilhistniled iiew'papev' \ seimniaea Illiistmtsia ami 
“Neia lliey aie, I behcie, the first illiislratioiis of 
Men and tin 'liireoniaii region that Imii yet nppi ircd 
III this (oimtry 

I'hn it i t K( 111 

\l nl 1^- , 
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BOOK 1. 

GtENeral Annenkoef on Russia in Central Asia 
AND England in India. 
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RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT. 


BOOK I. 

GENERAL ANNENKOFF ON RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA 
AND ENGLAND IN INDIA. 

Introduction. — Few Eussian boots dealing with India. — Diffi- 
culty of obtaining Eussian opinion on the subject. — 
Annentoff’s claims as an authority. — Translation of his 
pamphlet, “ The Oasis of Akhal Tekke and Eoads to India.” — 
Eussia’s relations with the Turcomans. — The defeat at 
Dengeel Tepe. — Why the Eussians were beaten. — The causes 
of Eussia’s success in Central Asia. — Instances of her easy 
victories. — Akhal described. — Corruption of Eussian officials 
in Turkestan. — The advance of England and Eussia towards 
each other in the East. — A Eussian description of India. — 
Eussia moral, Eussia mild ! — Eaiglish tyranny in the East, — 
Our weak points in India. — Strategical position of the two 
powers compared. — Advantages enjoyed by Eussia. — Com- 
mercial routes to India. — Eussian pioneers on the way to 
India. — Eussia’s trade in Central India. — AnnenkoH’s project 
for a railway to Herat and India. — London to India in 
nine days. 

“ As to Rtissia getting to India, that is a very remote contingency.” — John 
Bright, Peace Conference at Edinbirrgh, October 12, 1853. 

“ The }Drobability of om- having to straggle for Herat, or to defend India from 
Candabar, is so remote that its possibibty is hardly vrortb considering.” — Sir 
Henry Norsian, IMcmorandum against the retention of Candabar, September 
20, 1880. 
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T II E 


RUSSIANS AT MERY AND HERAT'. 


BOOK I. 


GEXEY.Mi ANNENKOPP ON HUSSTA IN CENTRAL ARIA 
AND ENGLAND IN INDIA. 

Introduction. — E c\y Eussinn books dealing witli India. — ^DHIi- 
cxilty of obtaining Russian opinion on the subject. — 
AuucnkollL’s claims as an authority. — Translation of his 
pamphlet, “ The Oasis of Akhal Tekke and Roads to India.” — 
Russia’s relations with the Turcomans. — The defeat at 
Reugeel Tepc. — ^Why the Russians were beaten. — The causes 
of Russia’s success in Central Asia. — Instances of her easy 
victories. — Akhal described. — Corruption of Russian officials 
in Turkestan. — The advance of England and Russia towards 
each other in the Bast. — A Russian description of India. — 
Russia moral, Russia mild ! — English tyranny in the East. — 
Our weak points in India. — Strategical position of the two 
powers compared. — Advantages enjoyed by Russia. — Com- 
mercial routes to India. — ^Russian pioneers on the way to 
India. — ^Russia’s trade in Central India. — AnnenkoH’s project 
for a railway to Herat and India. — London to India in 
nine days. 

“ As to Evissia getting to India, that is a very remote contingency.” — John 
Bright, Peace Conference at Edinburgh, October 12, 1853. 

“ The probability of oui’ having to stmggle for Herat, or to defend India from 

Candahar, is so remote that its possibility is hardly worth considering.” Sir 

Hekry Norman, Memorandum against the retention of Candahar, September 
20, 1880. 
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THE RUSSIASS AT MERT AKD HERAT. 


“ Russia has not as ret succeeded in coznbimog with Persia to nahe a conTenic’*t 
way from the southern shore of the Caspian to Herat” — Jlajon H Psniao. 
Memorandum against the retention of Candahar, October 7, If'O. 

“ I have no fear mvself of the temtona! extensions of Russia in Asia ; no h ar 
of them whatever I thmV. such fears aro onir old wotnen’s fears GLAt>«TUNr, 
Xovemher 27, 1879 


Anybody -who is at all acqnaintcd \vith Russia innst bo 
aware that it is no easy matter to get at the Russian 
\'icw of our position in the East. In their conversations 
with English tourists and travellers, Russians arc too 
courteous to express opinions which they imagine would 
offend them ; while their contributions to political 
literature arc so slight as to be altogether insignificant, 
compared with the unceasing roll of volumes fiom the 
English press. To one book issued by Russian publishers 
on the Eastern Question, a hundred appear in England ; 
and to cvciy Russian newspaper article, probably a 
thousand arc poured forth in English print. Wo have 
no wish to speak discourteously of Russian political 
literature, but it cannot, or, at any rate, docs not 
produce any works on the Eastern (Question that will 
bear comparison, in the innrhhnllmg of fresh facts and 
the enunciation of matured opinion, with those is<,urd in 
England. Tlio difliculty a Russian seeker of the 
Enghs/i view of t/jo Ensfeni Quesfjon iins fo 
with, is to road all that is publislied by the many 
exports in this country on the subject. The diflieuUy, 
on tlie other hand, an Jmglish «Jooker of the Rii'^'i ni 
view lias to confront ii, to find anvthiiig in Hm d.tn to 
read. 

On this account an English v.ritir, in rff Tring to 
Uns-ian literature for «nlig!it« niiu nt t-n p'lhtii d 
invtttr^. has to l.o tlntiiLftil f'r any 'null n • ru« ♦ 
MHU'lnafid lain. On tin I'rtmipb th*t 1 ilf n b 


BtJSSM BOOKS ON INDIA. 
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better than none, lie grasps eagerly at a pamphlet where 
in Euglaucl he would demand a book ; and if the 
pamphlet differs at all from the common run of Russian 
productions of that character, which are usually gassy, 
theoretical, and devoid of data, the circumstance comes 
upon him as an agreeable surprise. Since the death of 
Grigorieff, whose extensive knowledge of Central Asia 
earned him the well-merited appellation of the “ Sir 
Henry Rawlinsoii of Russia,” nothing has appeared in 
Russia on the Central Asian Question to equal General 
Annenkoff's “ Akhal Tekke Oasis and Roads to India.” 
Much of the data in this dealing with India is obwously 
out-of-date or erroneous ; the opinions are often, on 
the face of them, crude and unsound ; but the brochure, 
on the whole, fairly represents the prevailing Russian 
impressions of the relative positions of England and 
Russia in the Bast. That the impressions appear in 
many instances false to the English reader in no wise 
detracts from the importance of them. If Russia ever 
attempts to invade India, she will be led into doing so 
by her own impressions of the feasibility of the 
enterprise. Any contrary views we ourselves may 
entertain on the subject will be of no avail. 

With these preliminary remarks, we will say a few 
words about General Annenkoff’s career, and then pass 
on to a translation of his pamphlet on the Central 
Asian Question. 

General Annenkoff was born of wealthy and aristo- 
cratic parents five and forty years ago, and after a 
varied military and administrative career, was entrusted 
in 1877 with the transport arrangements for invading 
Turkey. At the close of the war, he was ajipointed 
vice-president of the special commission instituted to 

1 * 
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TEE RUSSIAJxS AT MERV AXD HERAT. 


“ Russia lias not as yet succeeded in combining with Persia to make a convenient 
way from the southern shore of the Caspian to Herat.** — Majon E. BiRtsc. 
Memorandum against the retention of Candahar, October 7, 15JK). 

“ I have'no fear myself of the territorial extensions of Rus«ia in Asia ; no fo.ar 
of them whatever. I think such fears are only old wonien*s fears.** — O lsdstonf. 
Movember 27, 1879 


Anydodt wlio is at all acqnainted with Eiissia must he 
aware that it is no easy matter to get at tlio Russian 
r-iew of our position in tlic East. In their conversations 
witli English tourists and travellers, Russians are too 
coiirtcons to e.vprcs.s oirinions whicli tlicy imagine would 
offend tliem ; wliile their contributions to political 
literature are so sliglit as to be altogether insignificant, 
compared with tlio unceasing roll of volumes from tiie 
English press. To one hook issued by Russian pnhlisliors 
on the Eastern Question, a hundred appear in England ; 
and to every Russian newspaper article, probably a 
tlionsand arc poured forth in English iirint. Wo have 
no wiali to speak discourteously of Russian political 
literature, but it cannot, or, at any rate, docs not 
produce any works on tlie Eastern Question that will 
hear comparison, in the marshalling of frcsli facts and 
tlio ommeintion of luaturcd ojiinioii, with those issued in 
England. The dilTiculty a Russian seeker of the 
English view of the Eastoni Question 1ms to eomhat 
witli, is to read nil that is published by the nuiiiy 
experts in this country on the siiliject. Tlio diflleulty, 
on the other hand, an English seeker of the Itus-iau 
view has to confront is, to find uuythiiig in Rus'liin to 
read. 

On this aecminl an English writer, in n fi rriiig to 
Russian literature fur eiiligliteiiiiH ui on politir.il 
iiiatli rs, has to he thankful fur any iiu.tll iiu nii s 
luurh-.vfid hiui. On tin- |•rill^ipl■' tint li.nlf a I", if i. 
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better than none, lie grasps eagerly at a pamphlet where 
in England he would demand a book; and if the 
pamphlet differs at all from the common rim of Biissian 
jirodiictions of that character, whic]} arc usually gassy, 
theoretical, and devoid of '^data, the circumstance comes 
upon him as an agreeable' surprise. Since tlie death of 
Grigorieff, whose extensive knowledge of Central Asia 
earned him the well-merited appellation of tlie “ Sir 
Henry Eawlinson of^ilussia,” nothing has aiipearcd in 
Enssia on the Central Asian Question to egiial General 
Annenkoff’s “ Akhil Tekke Oasis and Eoads to India.” 
Much of the data in this dealing with India is obviously 
out-of-date or /Erroneous : the opinions are often, on 
the face of them, crude and unsound'", Va-io' Vuc brochure, 
on the whole/ faiidy represents the prevailing Eussian 
impressions of fohe relative positions of England and 
Enssia in tl./ Bast. That the impressions appear in 
many instances false to the English reader in no wise 
detracts from the importance of them. If Enssia over 
attempts to invade India, she will be led into doing so 
by her /Own impressions of the feasibility of the 
entf T'\ie. Any contrary views we ourselves may 
ent&’ on the subject will be of no avail. 

these preliminary remarks, we will say a few 
woyds about General Annenkoff’s career, and then pass 
oh to a translation of his pamphlet on the Central 
Asian Question. 

/ General Annenkoff was born of w^ealthy and aristo- 
cratic parents five and forty years ago, and after a 
varied military and administrative career, was entrusted 
in 1877 with the transport arrangements for invading 
Turkey. At the close of the war, he was appointed 
vice-president of the special commission instituted to 

1 ^ 
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THE IWSSIAXS AT MERY AXD HERAT. 


liave attracted the attention of tlie -wliolo of Europe, and 
aboTO all of England, in wliicli conntn- of late ^ears 
have appeared nnmerons works consecrated to the 
investigation of Eussia’s Central Asian posses-ions in 
general, and of licr movements in the Tckko Oasis in 
particular. 

The nnsncccssful Russian expedition of 1879 had 
hardly come to a close, when in England appeared the 
very voluminous uork hy Charles Margin, entitled “ The 
Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Aklinl TckKe 
Turcomans.” 

The travels of Vamhery in Kliiva had already, it 
appears, passed through seven editions. 


for Stnliatios of Turkestan) Br Colonel Mntff Ko 1 , 18r2. 
No n , 187J 

10 “ rootisUcat^io r Kabot*! i Boi>klnroo” (Kussnn Tmtislu 
tion of Btinics’ Trarcls into Bolbara) Bv Liouttnaiit A. 
Bunies 183-1 

11. and nnj»lmJ in Ctnlral Abii” Bv I'roff'or 

Slnrtcns Ixiiulon nnd St Potorsburjr 1^80 

12 “NiUts ftus dir <.u*o;;ra|'hM‘, Knrtoi;nplii*, mid Stili'lik 
Burojui’s nnd seiner Kolonun” lkirbtil»t rtvin ti 

GenenilstaK-. Berlin 1870 

Kl “ Mcrr nnd the Man-hleiliiiK TurcoiinriH " Br Chirk t 
ilnrrin. London 18*^1. 

It " Knijiire in Ann " By Torrens Lnidon 1872 

15 “ Knplind nud Ilusst'v m Central Ann” By Itndp' r. 
lyjiidon 1870 

1C '‘The Iiulnn Munlinaii'i *’ Bi W W Hunt* r. I/’il'U 
1672. 

17 “I/Inde dts Voytpe dans ITinl • C* ntril* ” By 

l\-ini 1877 

18. “ Turlf't.in ” By IMiil Svl ink r L»t dmi 

10 “ Un dc'lal iur* I Ii dt» an l'ir!««n ni An^dti*" Br 

MrntakmNrt BntM. !< 

2'> •* 1/ < lk'iil« 1 d«* l’In«l* ** Byl/pr'iil I‘jr • l*--'> 

21 *• Ij» * Atipli * » t I In ! *** By ViiUrrrn Bar# I"*' 

22 “li lita j«vi Atjplt»liin ^Udi'* I ■■•'•Ton ’* (B ur !'•? 
I’n^l lb I> miijun) By lt*rl‘'» d- Par.* n 51' »■ •r, I'-t-* — 
Amicnli ff. 
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The work hj Boiilgcr, “ Bussia aud England in 
Central Asia/’ had an undoubted success ; all the more 
im23ortant organs of the English 2 )ross 2 )rintcd extracts 
from it, and this not a little conduced to its rc^^utation. 

EinaUy, in Eehruary 1880, directly after the ca 2 )ture 
of G-eok Te^^e, a 2 ) 2 ^earcd another work by Charles 
Marvin, “Merv, the Queen of the "World” (“ Merv — 
Koroleva vsclennoi ”), with the aim of acquainting the 
English ^mhlic with what is called the Merv Question — 
a question, in the oiiinion of the author, of extreme 
im^^ortance to English interests. 

In 2^re23aring this work, the author availed himself of 
the latest sources of information, including such Kussian 
ones as Kostenko's ‘‘ Turkestan,” and in ^^articular the 
articles by General Petroosevitch, who was killed at 
Geok Tei^e. In consequeiice of this, he describes with 
sufficient circumstantiality the country of Turkestan 
(Turkmenia ?), the origin of the Turcomans, their tribal 
dmsions, their military and domestic life, &c. He then 
refers to the colonization of the Transcas^^ian ste232)cs, 
the actual condition and strategical significance of 
Merv, and in ^^articular dwells U 2 )on an ox^^osition of 
that influence which Russia will acquire in Khorassan 
after the caioture of Merv. According to his o^^inion, 
Khorassan, after the seizure of Merv, will inevitably 
become a Russian ^orovince ; and Persia, losing all 
evidences of indeiDendence, will leave in the hands of 
Russia an o^oen highway direct from Astrabad, cid 
Meshed aud Herat, to India. 

Although Marvin tries to make his readers believe in 
his impartiality, his hostility to a Russian occupation of 
Merv is none the less aiDparent, and he plainly asks the 
question what England should do in the matter. 
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THE RESSIAKS AT MERV AED HERAT. 


The only modo, in the opinion of Marvin, of 
extricating England from her dangcrons position, is 
not to allow Bussia to occupy Merv. England, mling 
Herat and Candahar, and leaving Constantinople to 
itself, should enter into negotiations with Eiissia 
respecting a delimitation of the Central Asian honndary' I 
this latter ho considers specially feasible, on the alleged 
grounds that Enssia has bonnd herself not to extend the 
Eussian frontier in Central Asia.* 

In the meanwhile, scarcelj’ anything has been written 
by ourselves on Central Asia, althongh the question 
concerns us quite as much as the English. The 
Eussian public is Tor>- little acquainted with the Central 
Asian Question in general, and the Question of the 
Tcliko Oasis in particular. 

Lomakin’s failure in 1879, it is true, provoked a 
certain amount of iutoresl in the Central Asian Question 
on the part of Eussian society, and to a largo extent 
this was shared by the j>ress, which declared that the 
defeat could not bo allowed to pass unavenged ; but no 
one, in reality, recognised the whole of the importance 
and necessity for the subjugation of an audacious tribe, 
long the terror of Khoms.s!in, and of the friendly 
Turcomans and .Vdaeff Kirghiz wandering between 

• Tins IS liardlr an accurate smuimrr of inv news, ns win a tl , 
IksiI. was senttca Kussn liwl not iriwle aar such iToi'ii"', nr.r hss 
she ilonc so since noMiaa at that |- msl Cutulsl sr, aid i.'utsu 
InTinc oalv just st, nin U flt ok T, js', it was m cur p-w, r tod 
1 tir own froiiti. r in Cuilral Asia an,! ilictile to Ilinna. in a 
fro mllr wr.sT, the limits I csttlo! who h w,* shoiihi l , I nil .w 1 .-r t » 
j ass I'lils* lni,thl hare I", li sirs nth rnlui.,ooslj ih ■ c at tl st 
liiomciit, n.e o]tj,,rtur itT was llui .; owar. IW rtOrn.,' foil 
CnO'lrl rr ai tl allow in llusstr to , itat lish herself at .\st rl I, we 

dchls rat, Is J latcl It 111 her js w,r tti dl tate t'l m wl St if iiM to 

the fiilure'fro'it.t r lii O alral sVsas. tVr ran rcs, r i w ,-ti-i'* 
Heist Wl'l.out Eussia's coas'kl —M. 
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^-tlie Ai’al and the Caspian. Together with this, few 
were aware of the historical facts associated with this 
distant region ; few knew that Noor Yerdi Khan, the 
dual khan of Akhal and Merv, who died in the spring of 
1880, was one of the happiest warriors of the nineteenth 
century, completely thrashing the Khivans in 1855, the 
Persians in 1861, and, finalty, the Russians in 1879. 

Their successes over the Khivans and Persians made 
the Tekkes the terror of Central Asia. Up to 1880, 
the Russians had no o^iportunity of teaching them a 
lesson; for althougli, during a series of expeditions 
conducted hy General Lomakin from 1871 to 1879 the 
Teklms were repeatedly defeated, they always looked 
upon the retirement of the Russian forces as a sign of 
weakness, and, in the end, became so encouraged that 
in 1879 they beat off an attack on Geok Tepe, with 
. significant losses to the Russian troops, accustomed 
hitherto to easy victories in Central Asia. 

Of course, this defeat could not occur without 
exercising an influence upon the general position of 
the Russians in Central Asia, and dispelling a deal of 
the prestige arising from those easy victories. It is 
needless and ungracious to seek the person responsible 
for the Geok Tepe disaster, which was altogether casual. 
To the assault proceeded the best of our Caucasian 
regiments, under the command of the bravest of officers, 
many of whom never returned alive ; but, in spite of 
this, the attack failed. The same troops who had so 
successfully stormed Kars were checked by the “ clay 
pots ” of Geok Tepe. To compare the one attack with 
the other is almost as absurd as contrasting Napoleon’s 
immortal Italian campaign with Michelson’s pursuit of 
the rebel Pugatcheff. 
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tlie people they have subjugated, affinaing that (boy 
take no steps to enlighten them, that the ways of com- 
mnnication lemain in their original frightful eonditma, 
that the administration is confided to oSickh ignonat 
and incapable — and, in a irord, that the condition of 
the sabjngated country is almost unbearable.* In 
characterizing the lelations of the English and Enssian 
administrators with their Asiatic neighbours, they con- 
stantly draw parallels between the frankness of English 


^ These charges are mamly based upon the vn'itinps of Schurlfr 
and Burnaby, and candour compels mt to state that theirallcptlons 
hare been over and over agatn supported by etatements jiumishc*! 
in the Russian noivspapers tbemscires Tale iho mittce ot foid^, 
for instance A.nnenho£E was ntrat in the 'Innscnspnii re^,neii ijj 
the latter half of 1860 and the beginning of 1831, or he trould no 
doubt have scon a senes of letters on the “ Orcnhurg-Kizala 
Track ” ui the " Noroo Fromya/' from the pen of a tnnller Ixuiml 
for Tashkent, describing the frightful caoditjon of highmytin 
Turkestan Those highirays vrero so bad m 1830, that Ihr- 
Gorernment bad to stop sending the Tashkent mails hr the 
Orenburg road and adopt a long circuitous route through Siin nv 
Flics of the " Golos ” and " Noroe Vrcnira ” for 28rO«S2 vrid t e 
found to contain abundant evidence from difTtrent sources ot the 


decay of Turkestan roads and the ra'cahh of the jiostniasti rs 
l3'U)falNy, in the winter ot 1881, had to travel for fortv dart 
on camels between Orenburg and Taahkont, although there nhoul ! 
bo a horse scrrirc the entire distance In 1881 the " St W t» 
burg Vtdomosti" bitterly complained of the txjsI lakini: tiflr or 
sixty days to run between St Fctcrsbui^aud'iaahk ul.ujstiad »f 
eighteen The “ Moscow Gazette” m IbSZ sjvoke of go*^<I» In 
125 clajs on the road between Oruihurg and 'iiuhltiit A l-A I 
niTSclf ordertd at Tashktnt eirlv in I8bl, was siz uiontUi timing 
to'lhigland As to the corrtij»tion of Uurki^lau oPicuN, nil if 
Schuvler’s iiuiior chargt** have Imcii su] J ortid b\ fr* *‘i dm' ^ur « 
in the Russian jircss on the subiei-t, v.liih hi*! worxt nut^-Af '•* 
hare Wen nltogcllii-r surpass'd in the dinchnuri* if Ih cru Ut 
niid ptciilntjon of the Onnburg omciaU, winch I d, in t<‘ i 

oxjuilsion of Gorernor-Oincral KtvjmiovsU fomt W m tn 

6eriiceundi.rci(.r} spoensof igwoniwj. ,, 

clurge— the Vomood nn^iocn', which Mr tfli » *» * ^ . 

Kill..!. ... lcrn-l..llai..tcl.)K4 t..T 

Uc-okTtj'f i» 187‘),nnd tWiinwroof Ui< t* 
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policy and the cunuing deceit of Eiissia, adding thereto 
that Russia’s neighbours have lost all confidence in her 
and do not believe her at all. 

It seems to me that it will not be out of place to 
explain how, on the one hand, the position of the 
English in Asia is, in reality, so very firm, their opera- 
tions so judicious, and their administration so clever ; 
and, on the other, how it is that Russia is so feeble, 
her operations so unskilful, and her administration so 
had. To do this it will, I think, be best to make use 
of English sources of information, and, above all, to 
avail myself of the worlcs which have appeared of late 
in England, dealing not only with the Central Asian 
Question, but also with the internal administration of 
the Indian G-overnment. 

The English, as well as the Russians, are governed in 
the East by an uncontrollable tendency to advance, in 
spite of the most unaffected and positive efforts of both 
Governments not to move forw^ard ; and even in spite 
of their attempts to suppress the causes leading to 
the forward movement. Thus, during the whole of the 
aggressive movements of the East India Company the 
greater part of the best men in England cousidered 
the conquest of India extremely injurious and dangerous 
to the State. The question was constantly brought up 
in Parliament, and Fox and Pitt, those great parlia- 
mentary rivals, each of them introduced a bill with 
respect to the policy necessary to be pursued in regard 
to India. 

Time after time assurances were made in the most 
sanguine manner that no further advance would be made. 
To what these' led is well known. The suzerainty of 
England was accepted by Nipal and Cashmere, and then 
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tlie people they liave subjugated, atfirming that they 
take no steps to enlighten them, that the •ways of com- 
munication remain in their original frightful condition, 
that the administration is confided to otBcials ignorant 
and incapable — and, in a "word, that the condition of 
the subjugated country is almost unbearable.* In 
charactenzmg the relations of the English and Russian 
administrators with their Asiatic neighbours, they con- 
stantl} draw parallels bctuccn the franlcncss of English 


• These charges arc mainly based upon the writings of Schurlf'r 
and Burnaby, and c.andour compels me to state that their nlleg-itions 
hare been over und o^cr again supported b> st.atcmcnts pubhsluHl 
in the Russian newspapers thcmsolrcs Tale the matter of roail", 
for instance Annonkoff was awar in the Tnn'^caspmi region in 
the latter half of 1880 and the beginning of 1831, or bo would no 
doubt ha>c scon a series of letters on the ** Orenbiirg-KaJiala 
Track ” m the “ Novoo Vremyn,” from Iho pen of a trarellor l)Oimd 
for Tashkent, describing the frightful condition of highways in 
Turkestan Those highways were so bad in 18S0, that the 
Government had to stop sending the Tashkent mails hr tlm 
(Jjauburg road and adopt a long circuitous route Ibrough Sil» na, 
Tih 9 of tilt, “Qolos" and " Novoe Vrem^a *' for 18»1'-S2 will be 
found to contain abundant cridcncc from different soiirto of the 
diH-av of Turktstan roads and the rascalitt of the j)Ostinasterf 
M l/Ujfalry, in the winter of 1881, bad to trvrtl for forty dar* 
on eaimls Klwi'en Ormburg and TaHhlent, althou^'h tlitu' should 
lx> a horse scrrieo the entire distmto In 1881 tin “St IMirs- 
I urg Ve«loinosli” IpiUtrlj coinplauie<l of the |) 0 <l taking fifty or 
sixty dfWK to nni IhIwi“oii bt iMirsburgaiid 1 ushk' nt, iii'iti id « f 
<ight*«n lh( ” Mnitow Gax« itt ** in Ibbi sp()kt« of tMKMls I- ing 
l‘J'« ihiys on the road I*«lw»in Onnburgniul 'lushkuil. .1 l'"*l 1 
inis< If ord« rtd nl Tishkt nl rirlr in 18^1, i^is •'ix lunnlhs r< ming 
to r.’vHnd Ah to the corru)»lion of lurlistin oPifixl*, all tf 
.Srhuy I r’s minor chargt-H liav«* l**i u suj I'ortt <1 by fr» hImIi*' 1 'Uf' * 
in tie Ru*Hun j r « -h hi the snbj<tt, whih bin wt rst all<a;iti 
havi !- on alifp^o ih- r surj ann d hr l! e di«cl 'Min* < f tli * fn '■Uy 
an 1 I «tuhti >: ' ’ ' .1, m to i!i 
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policy and the cunning deceit of Eussia, adding thereto 
that Eiissia’s neighbours have lost all confidence in her 
and do not believe her at all. 

It seems to me that it will not be out of place to 
explain how. on the one hand, the position of the 
English in xlsia is, in reality, so very firm, their opera- 
tions so judicious, and their administration so clever ; 
and, on the other, how it is that Eussia is so feeble, 
her operations so unskilful, and her administration so 
bad. To do this it will, I think, be best to make use 
of English sources of information, and, above all, to 
avail myself of the worlds which have appeared of late 
in England, dealing not only with the Central Asian 
Question, but also with the internal administration of 
the Indian Government. 

The English, as well as the Russians, are governed in 
the East by an uncontrollable tendency to advance, in 
spite of the most unaffected and positive efforts of both 
Governments not to move forward ; and even in spite 
of their attempts to suppress the causes leading to 
the forward movement. Thus, during the whole of the 
aggressive movements of the East India Company the 
greater part of the best men in England considered 
the conquest of India extremely injurious and dangerous 
to the State. The question was constantly brought up 
in Parliament, and Fox and Pitt, those great parlia- 
mentary rivals, each of them introduced a bill with 
respect to the policy necessary to be pursued in regard 
to India. 

Time after time assurances were made in the most 
sanguine manner that no further advance would be made. 
To what these’ led is well known. The suzerainty of 
England was accepted by Nipal and Cashmere, and then 
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England vrns led by nll-poncrfnl fate info Afgliani^fan. 
After the nnsnccessful campaign of 1811 the Engh-ih, it 
IS tnie, ciaciiatcd the greater part of Afghan tcrritora, 
but none the less -Vfghamstan is all the tamo subject to 
Englisli intlnenee ; the English Government coiisfantU 
interferes in the affairs of the country, and, indeed, 
cannot do othcriMse, since in the rniijab Enghnd 
controls a large Afghan population, and all the passes, 
and all the hills to the north and iiorfh-ncsl of India 
are peopled by Afghans; besides nhich, it is beyond 
dispute that the best and cheapest mode of defence 
often consists in an advance, and that did not English 
iiifluenco prcAail at Cabiil, Caiidalinr, and Herat, the 
\fghan hordes, subject to eternal restlessness, might 
threaten English authority not only at Shikapore and 
Ptshawtir, but also at Lahore, and possibly c\eii at 
Uelhi 

The same tendency to luliaiicc is nbo obsenabK on 
the part of llussn, ihe Government of which has also 
const iiitly opposul even fonvard niovcment in Ciiitral 
\sio, but has also, from some inexplicable cause, had its 
wishes fnislratcd The forward movement eoiiiimiu id 
so long ago as 17,10, i hen Ihe Kirghir of the Eittli 
Horde, finding nowhere any Mice our from tin mils of 
the I'jimgirs, tin liashliM, and the Kii ib', n]iphiil to 
Itiissia to be nieeptiil ns subjects. Ihe frentier bin 
tlial was then ilr iwii, from the soles of tin I'ril nv, r and 
hilena, V is i f Mich a cliarictir tli vt bands of iioiuads 
frilly jasiil through to tin Irti'h and tin I tiN. 
^l, -sitisbul to Is til III n'lmsl tills by tin Goiini* 
I I a', nn 1 fro' 1 that i m tmo* iiici an < nunisrfvifi 
V i'll !v! 1 an 1 ni 1 Itolhari, tin r. suit rf vbi bv vs 
tl I- <ri i I' 'Ilf i'll I s.ti ’ • Vi li rriti ry f n ■ 1 ly t' e 
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basins of the S^'r-Daria, the Tcliii, the Hi, and the 
ZaraYshan. 

These conquests were so little in accordance with the 
'shews of the Russian GoYernnient, that on the 3 1st October 
(November 12) 1864 an Imperial manifesto was issued 
with reference to the cessation of an^^ further movement 
forward. But circumstances demonstrated that Tchem- 
kent and Turkestan, which it had been originally 
decided not to take, could not be left unoccupied ; since, 
situated as they were on the principal route running 
from the Central Asian khanates to Russia, they had too 
obvious a significance as points of defence for the 
Siberian and Orenburg border-lands. Afterwards it 
happened that we had to firmly occupy Tashkent, which, 
in accordance with the communication from the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to the Governor of Orenburg, 
February 23 (March 7) 1869, was to have been 
surrendered, but which was demonstrated to be im- 
possible, since the line from Tchemkent to Aoulie-Ata 
had no supporting point. Russia’s advance forward 
was a necessity. She was compelled to move onwards, 
since she had to be very careful in consolidating her 
frontier hne, on account of the moral importance and 
material resources of the Central Asian khanates. 

In this manner in Russia, as well as in England, has 
been observable one and the same tendency, as well on 
the part of the people as on that of the Government, 
not to move forward and not to make conquests ; and, in 
spite of this, both States, by some inscrutable fate, 
which could never have been anticipated, have constantly 
moved ahead. 


There is, however, one fact which AnnenkofE ignores. 
Throughout the Russian advance in Asia the Russian press has, 
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This phenomenon is nndonbfodly dne to some sort of 
liistorical necessity, to some sort of Inw, which is not 
yet hnow'n, but wliicli none the less exists, and occasions 
the two movements from cast to west and from wo't to 
cast whicii liave been observable among certain races 
from the earliest times. Thanks to it, England and 
Rnssia are yearly, nay, monthly almost, approaching 
closer to one another in the East, and the question is, 
^Yhat will ho the character, or rather the rcsnlts, of the 
meeting ? 

I am inclined to think that this approximation of 
empires ought not to lead to any struggle hclneen the 
two Powers, and that it might t.akc place on the i)eac(fnl 
ground of commerce and industry, and of intematioiml 
intercourse in general. Such a rnpprochfmni is not 
only a possibility, but would even bo advantageous to 
the two Powers. JIany consider that a conllict between 
England and lltissia in Central Asia is not only un- 
necessary, but would inflict po.sitive injury on the two 
jicoples. 

So far ns Russia is coitccrncd, the assertion nray he 
positively made that she desires a p.ieifie solution of the 
iliniculty in the East. None the hss, in ordi r to ih line 
the ground on which an agrci infill httwiiii Enelaiid 
and Russia is possible, it will not be flip, rthious to i.e 
whctlior m the first instance mrything in liidii i- of 
the ros. -coloured hue painted by English wrili rs, and 
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whether, iu the second, everything is so black in 
Eussia’s Central Asian possessions as many declare it 
to he. Are there no spots in India, and can we 
not find a few rays amidst the gloom enwrapping 
Turkestan ? 

The sanguinary mutin}’- in India, and the energetic 
measures taken to crush it ; the hostihty which every 
traveller admits the natives have towards the English ; 
the constant appearance of famines, ravaging whole 
tracts of country — all these facts are carefuUy avoided 
by English writers in their descriptions of the existing 
relations of England and Eussia with their respective 
possessions.^' 

And, at the same time, there is no fact less open to 
doubt, and better supported, than the fact that the 
blessings of civilisation w^hich the English have carried 
to the banks of the Indus and Ganges, and wEich their 
writers extol so loudly, are exceedingly doubtful ones, 
and that the development of trade, industries, and ways 
of communication, and even schools, have not only not 
assisted the natives in supporting their difficult position, 
but have even conduced to a desire to emancipate them- 
selves from it. 

India is pre-eminently an agricultural countiy. The 
tenure of the land and the condition of the agricultural 
classes thus claim special attention. As regards the 
former, it is a matter of fact that the old proverb is 
realised that “ The laud is ours, but the produce of it is 
the King’s ” ; and that, with respect to the latter, the 
attempts of the English to bring about a settlement have 

This is hardly correct, as any Russian -will find on referring 
to the English works on India and Central Asia in the Public 
Library or the library of the C-eneral Staff at St. Petersburg. — M. 
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■been market! rritli injustice am! failure. The land laws 
press most heavily on the Indian lyot,* while nearly 
the whole of his substance is swalloncd u]) in (avation. 

In Turkestan, on the other hand, the taxation 
amounts to only roubles (7e.) a hliil.a, or 70 coped, s 
(Is. 5d.) each person, counting five persons to each 
tent, in the case of nomads, and only a rouble, or tn o 
shillings a head, on the part of the peasantrj- ; nhich 
cannot be regarded ns excessne. However great tuny 
bo the blessings of railroads, higher schools, telegraphs, 
ire., the natives of India are not likely to he xeiy thank- 
ful to the foreigners for them, if at the same time they 
load them with heaxy taxes. The ryot is worse off 
under English rule than he was under previous nilers. 

Shaw, an English writer, has frankly declared that 
the llussnlman conquerors concerned themselves more 
about the well-being of the people than the English have 

• A* juit itointtsl out, Arnifnkofl m ItmUr com\l >n 
thnt Jhighah ^ntcr* clo-ik tlio^io nntttM Tnkr. f«'r ir«*int*‘, 
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done. The magnificent public works they constructed 
have been allowed by the English to fall into ruin, while 
the English themselves, although constructing many 
new public works, have done hut little to recompense 
India for the ruin of the older ones. The fact of the 
matter is, the English concern themselves mainly 
about roads, navigable canals, and other objects of a 
commercial character ; whereas it is such structures as 
dams, irrigation canals, and reservoirs which are wanted 
in India, subject as she is to droughts and famines. In 
1865-66, in the single province of Orissa alone, a mil- 
lion people died of hunger out of a population of 
2,600,000, while in Bengal, in 1870, nearly ten millions 
died.* 

Until the English conquered India the country was 
famous for its manufactures. These have been almost 

* The assertion about the ten millions dying is evidently taken 
from Terentyeft’s “ Eussia and England in Central Asia.” It may 
be said of Eussian officials generally that they read little and 
believe much. In a very clever article in the “ Quarterly Eeview,” 
April 1876 (No. 282, page 412), there is a remark very apropos- 
of Annenkoff’s assertion : “ In Colonel Terentyeff’s recent -work 
on Central Asia he speaks of England in terms which recall the 
ravings of the French Jacobins against ‘ Pitt and Coburg.’ Eng- 
land is a ‘ foul excrescence on the fair form of India,’ requiring 
excision by the knife. The operation was attempted in 1857, but 
unhappily failed. But it is hoped that, with Eussian assistance, 
it will be more successful next time. The accuracy of this 
truculent personage may be gauged by the mention of the present 
Indian Government as the ‘ East India Company ’ ; and by such 
statements as that Lord Lawrence was recalled because not 
sufficiently hostile to Eussia ; that ten millions of people died of 
famine in Bengal in 1870 ; and that Captain Naj)ier, in his late 
journey to Persia, distributed 6,000 English rifles among the 
Turcomans. All this is, perhaps, beneath notice or criticism, 
still we are sorry, as well as surprised, to find so much male- 
volence and ignorance in a colonel on the staff in Turkestan.” 
Tet, as a matter of fact, Terentyeff was better informed about 
India than the generality of Eussians, and Annenkoff shares 
equally his misconceptions. — M. 
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smothered by the cheaper mnnnfacturcs of Jlnncliestcr 
and Birmingham. Etch the prodticlioii of shawls, for 
whicli India was once celebrated, is j'carly growing Ic.ss. 
This has been due, be it remarked, not to honest com- 
petition, hut to the protective measures of the Indian 
Government. All machinerr and appliances introduced 
into India used to ho hciivil}' taxed, while, on the other 
hand, the English manufacturer received every encourage- 
ment from the State to flood the country with his pro- 
ductions. This systematic annihilation of mamifiictiires 
and industries in India has given over the country to 
the unconditional control of English capitalists. In 
buying Indian raw products cheaply, and soiling them 
again in a mannfactnrcd form dearly, the English hare 
wrought ns much ruin as by their mode of dealing with 
the land. 

In Turkestan, on the other hand, taxation, ns has 
I been shown, is extremely light, while, to cncour.ige the 
nomads to fix themselves to the soil, grants hare hoen 
made of money, seed, and ngrictilluml iini'lcmenls. .\s 
regards commerce and trade, ItiK-inn imports hale 
certainly increased since the occiipalion of Tash- 
kent ; but this nflordh no iirgiimcnt that tiny hale 
cnishcd the imtiic iiidiislrics, being rather, imbed, an 
evidence of the greater prosperity of the coimtri. sine, 
it has been iiccoinj’anii d by an men .me e>fiX|'*rts and r. 
larger ainomit of native prodiictiiui. 'I bus. in IK'T, ll i 
exjKirts from Central Asia i.iri i.ilneil at mtlle n 
roiihh s : ten years liter, in Ibt,7, t! e i I -lei nl'.it'e.I 
the' Mini of 111 imllions.* IIiil the tie le h') i e nt e f tr-d. 
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and commerce has not been the primary role of Kussia — 
to it must he added the well-being of the country, arising 
from the order and security to property 'which she has 
conferred upon it, and without which industrial improve- 
ment is impossible. It is on such points as these that 
English writers remain silent. 

Quite the reverse is the case in regard to their allega- 
tions of the corruption of Russian officials and their 
oppression of the natives in Central Asia. Most of the 
attacks on this score may he traced to the work pub- 
blished by Mr. Schuyler, formerly American Consul at 


Russia.” It -will be noted that Annenkoff quotes figures of tbe 
period iiuuaediately succeeding tbe fall of Tashkent. But it is 
a matter of fact that Russian trade in Turkestan has somewhat 
languished of late years, mainly on account of bad roads and the 
want of enterprise on the part of Russian merchants, who refuse 
to go to Tashkent and Samarcand to develop trade, and compel 
the natives to come to them at Troitsk, Orenburg, and Rijni 
Novgorod. To revive Russian trade in Central Asia, the subjoined 
order was issued in 1881. (“ Turkestanski Vedomosti,” Nov. 24 

■(o.s.), 1881.) “To maintain a watch to prevent the entry into 
Turkestan of prohibited goods of English manufacture, and to 
impose the regulation duties on Indian teas, muslins, and indigo, 
the following posts have been established. 1. In the Zaravshan 
district, in the Kishlaks of Tosmatchi and Kara Tepe of the 
Katta Koorgan district, and Djam in the Samarcand district. 2. 
In the Amu-Daria district, at the boundary of Ak-Kamish, tw^enty- 
five versts from Fort Petr o -Alex androvsk, up the Amu-Daria ; and 
at the boundary of Sari-Kamish, lying on the caravan route from 
Bokhara, via Shoorakhan, to Tchimbai. 3. In the Syr-Daria 
territory : at the Kara-Tiube ferry in the district of Kazala ; at 
the ferries of Karakeez, Baktulen, Ak-Djar, Balakta, Batpaks, 
Katta-Kool, Perovsky, Koobas, Port No. 2, Toorsoorlik, Kemisalt- 
chan, and Abla, in the district of Perovsky ; at the ferry of Ootch- 
Kayook in the Turkestan district ; at the ferries of Tchinaz, 
Sharkiya, Tchardar, and Oozoon-Ata,_ and at the mouth of the 
river Tcheertcheek, in the Kuramin district. In excess of this, 
a question has arisen as to the desii'ability of establishing posts of 
observation in tbe Khodjent district also.” It should be noted 
that this measure specially applies to ^English manufactures, not 
to European ones. — M. 
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St. Petersbnrg, a work not dcvoul of litcratj merit, bnt 
in many rc'ipects extremely one-sided 

It IS impossible, in referring to tins, not to point mil 
several peculinnties of Biissinn life rmssittiis Imie the 
habit of relating, to the first foreigner they come in con- 
tact -nitli, all manner of nonsense and lilflc-taitle. In- 
significant facts are exaggerated, and pen-oiingi n 
depreciatingly described, until the sloiy told heirs no 
resemblance to the original Of course, it is iinpos iblc 
to maintain that there has been no ndiiiiiiistrnliic cor 
riiption in Turkestan , on the contrary , it certainly did 
exist, and probably exists there still , hut, all the sime, 
it appears in Schuyler’s book in a vciy exaggerated form, 
and has been seiaed up mill those liberal reproaches 
of Russian administration in Central Amo in which 
foreigners — and, aboie all, Eiiglishinon — delight 

Goethe has said that the whole human mind consists 
in an ability to select and classify facts 'Ihw quality is 
not possessed by Schuyler. Many of his facts are iiii- 
doubtcdly true, but he docs not gixc the proper ring to 
them \s the Germans si\,‘Mhc trees preiuil Inin 
hociiig the forest " Schuyler sets (leryllniig tbrnngh a 
distorted medium, and drops from new all the 1 cnelits 
which Russia has iiitrodiiced into Cnitnil .\sii tin 
only thing that seems to hue stnuk him w is tin ordi r 
which the Uiissiaiis had mtrodiuid into thetoi iis Itul 
all that bcliiiy Icr s ly s ought not to be ai c( ptnl ns j i q 1 
truth, and, thtrefore, m prutuo, such hind u - ir< i f 
the entire Riissnm admiiiistrition should 1< tn si 1 vitl 
a Cl rtam nmouiit of n si rvi.* 

• Wilh of.ot . l> Xni 111 "• illi l . I S.1 .1 r I i i 
1 rlj o fciii „ I' at I 1 all* ali»\»* n * t T fs *'is a* 0 
1 ,1 al V ar t It 1 ii* a! 1 - I ftfr wt 'i** a i i ^ I * “ | 
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At any rate, it is impossible to maintain that the 
English aclmiuislration in India is distingihshcd by its 
immaculate excellence and perfect disintcrcsteducss. At 
the least, even if we roly only upon English sources, it 
transpires that English administrators have many, very 
man}*, shortcomings. 

To assure one’s-self of this, one has only to read Tor- 
rens’s “ Empire in Asia,” and the matter will become still 
more obvious if we expose the motives guiding the English 
Government in its selection of administrators for India. 
Since the time of Lord Cornwallis, service in India has 
been used as a means for enriching the younger sous of 
the English nobility. As a matter of fact, whole crowds 
of ‘‘ lacklands ” have been sent to India, to receive there 
life-incomes commensurate with their birth. During the 
period alone, extending from 1834 to 1852, upwards of 
5,284 of these needy scions of noble houses were sent to 
India, to say nothing of 1,440 others, of less aristocratic 

tions in Central Asia. There ai*e many things in it that must he 
unpleasant for a Riissian to read, but they are attended with a 
very large and generous admixture of praise, while at the same 
time Schuyler is equally unsparing in his remarks about English 
rule and English policy in Asia. It is not to be expected that any 
Englishman or Russian can be infallibly impartial in discussing 
each other’s operations in the East; but who could be better fitted 
to be a discriminate judge than an American, not only thoroughly 
acquainted with Russian and the Turkestan languages, but also a 
traveller in the region in dispute? It seems to me misplaced 
imtriotisni to attempt to smother facts which are i)araded on every 
possible occasion by Russian reformers themselves. There is not 
a statement in regard to the corruption or opj^ression exercised by 
Russian officials in Central Asia, mentioned by Schuyler, which 
could not be capped by instances, as bad or worse, taken from 
files of the “ Golos,” “ ISTovoe Vremya,” and other newspapers 
imblished since his book appeared. Annenkoff charges Schuyler 
with an inability to select and classify facts, yet he himself is 
guilty incessantly throughout his brochure, of the inconsistency of 
comparing facts appertaining to the Turkestan of to-day, with 
facts relative to India previous to the Mutiny. — M. 
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birth. Need v,e describe the mevifable character of sikIi 
admimstratois, arriving in liidia under such circum- 
stances ^ 

Besides -which, the general -^oice of English writers 
and travellers has been raised against the distant and 
haughty pride of the English gentlemen arming to 
govera India. The lowest funUionaiy in the end 
admmistiation, as -well as the most insignificant ofiicor 
in the army, regards the native as a being belonging to 
a lower order of life, o\en thongh the natnc ma} be a 
laj ah, tracing back his pedigree to a period when the 
English aristocracy did not exist 

The Enghsh carry to the far East, wherever they may 
be placed, all their habits and customs, and all those 
conditions of life to which they bare been accustomed. 
They surround thcraselrcs with crowds of «or\ants, and 
all mannci of comforts , and then survey tlio population 
they hare boon called ujion to goiorn, and to whom they 
arc entirely alien, with the utmost disdain. 

The peculiar and closely -defined organization into 
which the natnes of India lm^c hecu tomprc’sed from 
time immemorial, is not only foreign tothcEughsliman, 


• AnnenkofT, whtn Ijc |>cnnc«l this, ms obviooslr tiniwire lint 
'ijijiointtncnts in the Imlnn CmJ borvue nr«, filfnf f'V o}-* n t-oin. 
petition He woiiM be tilt first to n Itnilo til. notion of Irottui.,’ 
out mustv fuels of tin tiiin of tin aiiloirit JSitboIis to ib s ril- 
tlie Itu.'sn of All X iiultr tlic* rinnl, 'tt ht is -if j irtritlr iirnw in. 
of tilt inconprnili of nsms; the diti <f n ibi I pn nti ii to 
ilr*«cnlo the Iiiiln «'f to tl i\ He is, liowiTir, not th* i nli 
Hn^Min ivho Itli its tiu Ciiil tf Inin to !>- Ih 

rfjnnfj of arnti mtit j rol I irints Ih fitii ihir Tfisinl in 
IS^n Iv tl» Ilus'i'in triTilUr Hnlnnti, vbo In I ti- t. 1^ It In 
R Tl ril liniis, timl ilunni: a tonT»«iti n I lii'l with t»n r-^l 
Groibboft in Julv l&'J. th htb r « f it 1 1 in ai n ili-f.it 

of our nilminiHtnition of Imln, aiul wa« *jr| rn* il «h' n I f us I 
bn inij rtsiu n to 1.. atinn^tn —M 
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but is also inimical to him. Caste, in spite of all manner 
of changes and compiests, is as powerful to-day as ever 
it was. The members of the higher casles not only 
regard the English as unclean, but nothing in the world 
will induce tliem to cat at (heir table. It is only the 
lowest of the low, the Pariahs, or outcasts, who will 
share the bread of their conqueror. 

The Russians, in this respect, are very much better 
off. Of course, the i\lussulman population of Central 
Asia regards us, in most cases, as infidels. It is equally 
true that in Turkestan are many malcontents, many per- 
sonages whose position has changed for the worse since 
the Russian conquest — such as, for instance, ex-admini- 
strators, who have lost place and fortune ; further, 
there are many natives who do not approve of the now 
order of things, and find the relations of conqueror with 
the conquered galling. But, all the same, there can be 
no possible doubt that these circumstances are con- 
siderably softened by the character of the Russians, their 
mildness,'' their good-nature, and their ability to adapt 
themselves to the habits and customs of the country in 
which they dwell. 

Besides, the Russians early after their conquest became 
good friends with the Sarts, ] who now maintain excellent 
relations with them. Further, there is not even the 
slightest suspicion of disdain on the part of the Russians 
in their dealings with the conquered. All this, of 
course, has led to good-feeling, and has '’prevented many 

* O’Don ovan wrote from Astrabad, April 7 , 1880 : “ I myself 
witnessed last year tbe not infrequent brutal treatment of 
natives at tbe bands of Russian non-commissioned ollicers and 
soldiers, wbo, on tbe slightest bitcb, kicked tbe Turcomans most 
unmercifully.” — M. 

t Tbe settled population of Turkestan. — M. 
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collisions ineTitaUe between a conquered people and 
their conquerors. 

In India, side by side with a preponderance of Hindoos 
(four-fifths of the population) the English have to deal 
with the Mussulmans. 

English policy in the East is pre-eminently founded 
on a special protection of Islam. From the followers 
of Mahomet are taken most of the sepo3 s and most of 
the minor civil functionaries. This is done partly 
because the English are the successors of the Mussul- 
man conquerors of India, and consider they ought to 
allow the Mussulmans to share a certain amount of 
authority with them, and partly because they distrust 
the Hindoos. It is impossible, howevor, to maintain 
that the Mussulmans have always and evciywhorc failli- 
fnlly seiwed the interests of Great Bnlain. 

In the mutiny of 1857 most of the participators wore 
Mussulmans. The IVahaabite agitation in North India, 
and the incessant bloody wars nith the Afghan tribes, 
of which the most memorable was the Siltana Evpedi- 
tion of 1803,* further alTord strong reasons for doubting 
whether the Mnssulinaiis are so faithful and so sub- 
senicnt to the interests of the Eiigh’sli ns the latter 
imagine. 

From antiquity India has served ns an extensive field 
for the energies of Christian iiiissioiinries. .\t first 
they enjoyed a certain amount of success, but in time 
their converts diminished m iimnber, and it is now 
admitted that Christian prosehtism is but little more 


• llio Sitlana Ki[ssliti(m in lh.'.s .Viit.-nl.'T 

, vM, ntiv inesiiii Ills Cints-vli nmjai,;n of I?i. *, itn* i.I s.I, »* ef 
mir frcnl!' r wars, (lunna wliirti ir,* |.s«t „„„ Vilt'sl, sr 1 Is's 

woumli'tl — 31 
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than a failure. In excess of being unsuccessful, the 
Christian propaganclism has also had this had feature, that 
it has proYoked in the native mind a settled belief that 
the English have an inflexible intention of forcing them 
avav from the faith of their forefathers. In particular, 
also, must the people be discontented at the fact that, 
in addition to appointing Christian prelates to India, 
the English Government makes the Mussulmans and 
Brahmins contribute to their support. How great this 
item of expenditure used to be, and how incommen- 
surate it was with other objects, may be gathered from 
the fact that in 1851 the people of India paid towards 
the support of the English ecclesiastics .£112,425, while 
the grant towards general education was only £66,993. 

The Bussians, on the other hand, have acted in a very 
different manner, and although, it is necessary to say, its 
rationality cannot in all cases be approved of, still the 
reasons are altogether different. In their religious 
relations with the Turkesianis the Bussians have com- 
ported themselves in a most equable manner, and, so far 
as is known, not a single missionary has been allowed 
to appear among them. In the case of the Kirghiz, 
they have actually done their best to assist the Mussul- 
mans in converting them to the tenets of Mahomet, and 
at one period constructed a number of metcliets in the 
steppe for the nomads to worship at. Of course, this 
indifferentism cannot be altogether defended on logical 
grounds, but it has had this effect — it has prevented the 
natives fearing their conquerors to have any designs on 
their faith. 

History shows that the Mussulmans are liable to 
frequent outbursts of fanaticism. The appearance of a 
single holy personage among them, capable of drawing 
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them after him, is sufficient to ignite the fire of Islam — 
that religion founded by the sword and violence Of 
course, a Mussulman re\olt is just ns possible m Tnikc- 
stan as in India, hut with this immense difieroncc In 
India there are 250 million nntncs, of uhom 10 milhoiis 
are Mussulmans, conti oiled hj G5,000 English soldiers 
In Tuihestan theie are onlj 4\ million natncs, hut to 
lepiess them theie are 15,000 Ilussian troops 

In this manner, a Mussulman outbreak i\onld be far 
less dangerous to Russia than to EnglamE . and, litcrallj 
speaking, it needs only a leader of the Toussiint 
L’Omerturc tj^iio to rise up among the natnes of India 
for them to cngulpli tlieii conqucrois Tlic number of 
English m India is altogether insignificant, since none 
go there except on ndmimstratnc or militarj sorMto 
llio English lla^c never made nnj attempts to 
colonize India ^mUi people of their own race E\cn 
during the icmarkablc migration of the Ins)) to Amnn a 
m 18i30-40, tlio idea ne\eroccurKd to anjont to di\irt 
the stream to India. It is diflicult to define picci^ch 

• Yet Lord Lyttoii Rai 1, III bis f\TOot>i on Ctulnl i, 

of Jamnr_j- 7, IfcSO (" Afpli inistin ’ J881 No 1) — • T1 c n 
toinplitiun of vt'\r with Itussn m Ctiitril A*n Ini l-m 
on me vtr^ imich lUit tbe inon. tio'tl} I i‘<nt«miht *u t» n 
c^tistrojilii. ttio IS till njupnin<*t. nilli Irt^nrlit 

— 1 ripupmncc ninounlinf; nlmost to borri r In cut'll a wir w 
should I rol 'll 1) be siuctJisru! for wi nn m t i ivjtb far 

HUjKrior forot s on the Oxufl lint it is tb c*! > ju nc >i « f * i 
wi ehoald consul r \\« slioiill | •■U illv »iir uj i M ib no J Im 
rising utuoiip, Ibt kli'initcs an I wl ci i rv ilis lli b rrirscfiU b 
a risin,; if wt j i lun to < nrstlns *m tb r In Inn nuilmt m »«l i h 
the mutineers woull 1>« nijjort <1 1 v a ti tn is anur It i» 
ditlicuU not t » n nn. with Ai n i b fl in tl inking t’ cl in i « ' » 
j 5 ucc« ‘ei.ful Mu«sulman riMii^ -^im* I’ w* v m( tnl \« v i 'j 
nmot*. StKb a inm is I til n bint I atm tlittw citii’i'r 
nt ant Kussu with Uti r dims if iiuc«<it tl m « ir» i» » 
IIil Litton nttintir Ir r* 1 1 ‘'•chiitl r« lurl I * * 

birdlr liiTi t x| «« b a new, I !- licTc in li*ntt.*r— M 
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,lie reasons whicli have operated against any snch colo- 
lization taking place ; but, as in most cases of the 
dnd, they are many and of a varied character. Among 
;hem may he included the want of political reliance on 
die Irish, who have never migrated so extensively in 
'amine years as during periods when they have been set 
hrmenting by hostile political parties in England. Un- 
louhtedly, also, the deadly character of the climate has 
iiad some effect, particularly on account of the difficulty 
if rearing children in India, it being the regular custom 
for the English to send their children home to be brought 
iip.^ At any rate, no serious effort has ever been made 
to colonize the country, and the English who go to India 
think only of acquiring the largest amount of money in 
the shortest possible time, and returning home to enjoy 
it in their beloved fatherland. 

A S' regards the Russians, it is impossible not to see 
that in spite of the difficulties attending a State-aided 
system of colonization after the emancipation of the serfs, 
Russian colonization has progressed in Central Asia, 
particularly in the direction of Semipalatinsk, Sergiopol, 
Kopal, and Yierny. It often happens that colonization 
in Turkestan is effected in such a manner that the local 


* There are, however, plenty of spots in India fitted for Euro- 
pean colonization, as may be seen on a reference to Major-General 
Newall’s excellent work on the subject, “ The Highlands of India 
strategically considered with special reference to their Colonization 
as Heserve Circles, Military, Industrial, and Sanitary ’’(Harrison & 
Sons, London, 1882). Clive, W arren Hastings, Wellington, Munro, 
Hentinck, Metcalfe, Ellenborough, Dalhousie, Malcolm, Canning, 
and the Lawrences, not to sjDeak of many others, all favoured the 
colonization of the Indian highlands with English settlers. Sir 
George Campbell in his “ India as it may be,” says : “ I would 
have Government to encourage hill colonization to the utmost, and 
especially to hold out inducements to its servants to settle in the 
country.” — M. 
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anthorities know nothing about it until some day they 
discover a settlement where none had before existed.* 
Besides this, small settlements are found at ovety fort, 
and in most towns time-expired soldiers who prefer to 
settle down to industrial occupations to returning homo, 
are enconraged to do so by the authorities. (A Bnssian 
colony of this character has been formed at Tash- 
kent. — ^M.) 

The opinion is sometimes expressed that Russia needs 
no more territory, that she has more land than souls to 
people it with. But the fact is oAerlooked tliat the more 
territory a country has at its disposal the richer it 
is. This fact has boon brought out by Qospodin 
Orbinsky, who demonstrates, in his investigations into 
the com trade of America, that in excess of the cxccllciif 
means of communication, the largo expansion of credit, 
and the employment of the best agricultural appliances, 
ono of the reasons why the Amcncaus nro commencing 
to beat Russia in the European gram market consists 

• Cases of this kmd tvre Terr numerous IJoflics of |Hnsints 
every year leave the cro^\dcd villages of Central Uussia for the 
Cist, and wander across the Unis till they cotup to some or 
other in Siberia or Turkestan that pleases their fancy fn ISrfl.a 
band of bucU cniignntB .actually ^►cnftmted to Kasligarii, anti 
^is.taUUs.Ued. tk UuIq colony on Chinese sod without exactly Inowitig 
where they wore, and without their movement* l>* mg known to 
the Russian autboritjcs. In a Siberian newspaiRr, m^lhSO, an 
interesting account was given by a frontier cfiicial in KuMji, of 
tbo Burjmse he had expenencid in the autumn, in making a 
journey, by fiiiddcnlv aligliting nj»on a thatclu d Tillage, mbat it^aj 
by a couple of hun^rtal Russiaiin, and mirroumlcd hr corU'frhU 
and meadows, whore, Ibo j'reviouB year, there bad \‘<‘n no’bmg 
hut the silent nildcrncss The graduil ij n-admg out of {!•* 
Russian* in the direction of Cntnl Ana m a rirctinnan.e Co 
which inRufilrient aUtulion ha* l^in givtu by Krigh»h writ‘r* 
During the spring of IF-i. ovir UV>hi Ruman muTart* were 
conveynl hr railiny to On nl urg, I" wn 1 for (.'• ntral Asia Tt " 
moToHUUl was jamly ft •jt»ntaneom on. , anlwai rnll r »*ir u. 
bt« aI nor taL. u nut notice of by ifm Rtioun auth 
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in tlie exteusiye expanse of virgin soil yearly added to 
the area under cultivation.* Against this may he urged 
the fact that America is yearly inundated by fresh 
arrivals from Europe, while Eussia remains without any 
influx from without ; hut it must not he overlooked that 
land is yearly growing dearer in Middle Eussia, and that 
the country bordering on the Black Sea, which a century 
or so ago was traversed by the herds of the Tartars ruling 
the Crimea, is to-day covered wflth populous towns and 
cultivated flelds, and this, too, in spite of the utter lack 
of ways of communication, since it is only within the 
last few years that the railroad has penetrated to that 
region.! 

As regards the judicial arrangements in India, nearly 
all English writers have condemned England for abolish- 
ing the native mode of exercising justice, and introducing 
a legal system which, however suited to the English 
themselves, is altogether unfit for the East. In Tuik- 
estan we have done otherwise. The nomad Kirghiz 


Professor Orbinskj was sent by the Russian Goyernment to 
the United States a few years ago to report upon the prospects of 
American competition in the corn trade, and on his return pub- 
lished a very interesting book on the subject. — M. 

t Annenkoff’s argument inyavour of territorial annexations is so 
diffusely expressed, that I have had to be somewhat severe in 
compressing it. Briefly, his view of the subject may be said to be 
this. To compete with America, Russia must have cheap land, 
since it is one of the chief elements in cheap production. Land is 
yearly becoming dearer in Middle Russia, and is causing the 
population to radiate in the direction of Central Asia. To provide 
for this growth, Russia is acting judiciously in making large 
territorial annexations. The same idea will be found expressed by 
General Petroosevitch in “ Merv, the Queen of the World.” He 
considers that the zone of agriculture in Russia, having encroached 
on the pasture lands of the south to such a degree as to threaten 
cattle-rearing with extinction, the Government ought to utilize the 
steppes of Central Asia for pastoral colonization on a large 
scale. — M. 
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elect their own bei/s, or magistrates, and the Saris still 
continue to he judged bj their Aarw; tbe onl,v dOTcrcncc 
being that the latter are elected nowadays. The Eussian 
judicial system is only used in eases where Eussinns are 
concerned, or to decide law-suits which the native tri- 
bunals are not competent to deal with, and which both 
parties concerned may be desirous of submitting to 
Eussian judges. Ei this manner, tlio Eussian judges do 
not constitute among themselves a court of appeal, hat 
simply act as higher arbitrators. 

Eespecting the strategical position of the Eussinns 
in Turkestan and the English in India, an English 
author has frankly admitted that the Eussinns enjoy 
this great advantage, that altliongh their army in 
Central Asia is not largo, yet it is composed wholly of 
Eussian elements, the natives not being tangiit, so to 
say, to fight against themselves. Ho rightly points 
out that it would take two months for Orenburg rein- 
forcements to reach the Turkestan district, but he does 
not accurately gauge the position of the little handful 
of English troops in India; in particnhir, on the 
appearance of n European enemy with a force com- 
posed entirely of regular troops. 

Tlio sepoys are trained to regard Eurojieans as a 
higher race than themselves, and to consider them in 
militar)' matters invincible. IIow would tliey art against 
a European cncinyf Furlbcr, the nathe army med 
to bo of a more porronni clmnictcr, and many regiraents 
still bc.ar tlic name.s of the leaders who founded them 
aud curried tlicui tlirongli a career of victory. Hal with 
the growth of the army, Ibo rolilions of tbe Knglidi 
witli it have changed, and so f.ir from the natius h mg 
enconraged to force their w.ay to the front, they arc 
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repressed by a s3'steni \\*bicli prevenis any natiye officer, 
liowever capable, from rising above ilie rank of captain. 
Besides this, the native army has no artillery, and is 
furnished vitli an inferior rifle. In a word, the native 
troops are placed in such a position that it is impossible 
for them not to see that they arc not trusted by the 
Government. An army, as is well known, holds to 
a series of moral principles — faith in the sovereign and 
fatherland, the flag that represents the honour and glory 
of his detachment, love of his dctaclimcnt and the army 
— these are the foundations of the moral force of the 
soldier. The soldier sacredly fulflls what he holds to 
be his duty ; he knows, moreover, liis rights ; he con- 
siders himself the defender of certain principles ; and, on 
the strength of this, regards himself as a person worthy 
of confidence and respect. But what would be thought of 
an army in Europe, in which a soldier should be given a 
gun, and afterwards followed about the streets by two 
other soldiers to prevent him firing upon peaceful 
citizens ! ITet, such is the position of the native troops 
in India, who have no artillery confided to them, and 
who are armed with inferior rifles ; in order, obviously, 
that they may be the more easily crushed, should they 
break out into revolt. Curious, indeed, must be that army 
when the very means necessary for conducting warfare 
are considered endangered when placed in the hands of 
those who have to use them. 

The Kussians in Central Asia have organized no 
native troops. The native horse raised, known as Djigits, 
serve mainly as guides and couriers, and in very rare 
cases as patrols. There can be no doubt, on general 
grounds of equity, that this course is irregular, since the 
natives evade thereby the principal obligation to a state, 
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the obligation of blood and life— military conscription. 
But, all the same, it is impossible not to recognise that, 
in view of the recent conquest of the country, it is 
better to let military conscription lapse for a while, than 
to raise np a danger by resorting to it at once. tVbcn 
Turkestan has earned the right to be treated ns a 
member of the Bussian family, which it will do some 
day, mUitary conscription can bo introduced, and in 
this manner the people of Central Asia will bo poured 
into that great grinding machine — the Russian army — 
in which the aeveuty-fivo per cent, of Great and Little 
Russians have thus far snccessfnlly ground np the 
diverse elements of our border lands. 

All the foregoing is sufficient to demonstrate that 
English writers, in their pictures of the position of 
England and Russia in Central Asia, have painted the 
former in colours too light, and tho latter in colours 
too dark. Enssia, ns has boon said, docs not desire a 
conflict ; but since tho majority of English writers have 
been mainly guided by tho aim to make Russia apjioar 
weak and England strong in Central Asia,* it will not 
bo out of place to institute oiio or two coinparisons. 

1. The great difficulty Russia 1ms to contend with in 
Central Asia consists in immense distances, iutcrsocled 
by waterless wastes, wliich iinpedo the progress of armies. 
In overcoming this, the camel, however useful for peace* 
ful caravan pur[ioses, has been tried and found tillerly 
wanting.! Tho experience of Englishmen and Russi.ms 

• A« a mailer of facl Hie conlratj i« tl.e n<.. Wrre it Inm. 

tljoro wouli! liiri* U-cn no nUrtn nUml tin* KiJ*' ttivtiri-v 
torranln Inili^ i . .i . 

t Atvni'uVoft into llj«* *>1*1 nr^nvifnla n/iin*- 
of cam* I" in w«vrfArf, witjch <*“> vrill U'o*n at <1 t*** K ' ' ' 
mlmUt'il hr to nj-nxlmtion V'-r*' Oir 
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iu Asiatic warfare lias been identical on this point ; the 
camels have perished in their hands. During the Akhal 
Tekke Expedition of 1879, as many as 9,600 camels 
perished out of 10,000; at the close of Skoheleff’s Expe- 
dition of 1881, only 1,000 remained alive out of 18,000. 

Undoubtedly, the construction of the railway from 
Michailovsk to Kizil Arvat has changed this aspect 
of aflairs by overcoming the two great difficulties in 
-regard to the transport of an army and its stores. The 
desert already traversed, the rapid construction of the 
line along the fertile oasis of Akhal will furnish a new 
and stronger implement of war for Eussia in the East. 

2. The Eussians, as has been ah-eady stated, have 
not trained their Central Asian subjects to fight. This 
rohs them of a certain number of auxiliaries who, under 
certain circumstances, might be useful ; but, on the 
other hand, it guarantees them against an enemy well 
armed and drilled in the European fashion, in the event 
of a general rising. It should be observed, hov^ever, 
that exceptions may be made in favour of those tribes 
whom there may be reason to trust, and who may be 
employed with considerable benefit in the rear of the 
army. Thus, during the Akhal Tekke Expedition of 
1881, the Adaeff Kirghiz, who only a short time previous 
had been in revolt,- served with remarkable fidelity. 


rience in the operations against Candahar proved that, where the 
country admits of it, it is cheaper in the long rnn to construct a 
light railway than to resort to a camel transport, which latter is 
sure to break down. — M. 

* They may be said to have been finally pacified in 1873. 
Lomakin subsequently formed a battalion or two of them, and 
trained them as regular soldiers. Skobeleff, however, immediately 
disbanded them on his arrival at Krasnovodsk in 1880, and con- 
verted them into djigits, on the ground that it was “ impolitic 
to place the natives on a level with European troops.” — M. 
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The fluty of patrolling, anfl carrying the mails anil all 
manner of official corresponflencc, was entirolycast upon 
them. They never flinchefl from this heavj- fluty, 
although they knew the Tekkes gave no quarter ; anfl, 
in effect, not a few of them perishefl in the Eussian 
service. 

In Inflia there are 200,000 sepoys, excellently flrillcfl, 
anfl composefl of hr.avo anfl flisciplinefl men, but aho 
may, in spite of all this, turn their strength anfl skill, 
unfler certain circumstances, against those whom they 
are called upon to flefenfl. This has been flemoustr.itcfl 
already, hut it may be aflflefl here that the most insig- 
nificant circumstance may give rise to a revolt, ns in the 
case of the greased cartridges which brought about 
the Mutiny in 1857 j while the danger of an explosion 
is all the more intensifiefl by the fact of the people being 
so flonsoly packed together in India. Wo are better off 
in this respect in Turkestan, where the immense distances 
separating the inhabitants from one another nflinit only 
of an insignificant local revolt, having nothing in 
common with a prepared rising of 250 million .souls 
against the English. 

3. Allies might play a very important part in any 
conflict. It is beyond question that the transition from 
the position of inflepcnfleiit sovereign to that of a fi uila- 
tory cannot bo agreeable either to the Klmns of Turk- 
estan or to the formerly powerful princes of India. In 
this matter it is nccessara* that Eussia should also be 
on her guard against the posMble ingratitude of In r 
allies. Eut the Ilnglisli are no better off as r<„Mrds 
this than ourselves. .\t any rate, r»ccnt ei.nts bare 
Bhown that the .\niecr of C.»bul ceded a certain Muail 
portion of bis dominions to the Malmrajab of Csshiui re. 
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wlio gave Ilim in return money to be employed in fighting 
the English. Yet the Maharajah is considered one of 
the most faithful allies of England. 

4. The excellent networlc of English railroads in 
India, constructed extremely rationally from a strategical 
point of view for the defence of the north-west frontier, 
would afford the English great assistance in concentrat- 
ing troops at this or the other threatened point ; always 
providing, however, that a ‘ general rising in India did 
not deprive them of this support. In excess of this, 
England is mistress of a powerful fleet, and has the 
mightiest mercantile marine in the world ; but here again 
it is necessary to observe that, even with the use of the 
Suez Canal, a mouth and a half is needed to assemble 
anything like reasonably large reinforcements on the 
Indian coast. 

On the side of Russia nothing similar exists. Her 
railway system is far from complete,- and the number 
of steamers and sailing craft in the Caspian is insignifi- 
cant. None the less, Eussia is the better off of the two 
Powers. The construction of the Transcaspian railway 
has altogether changed the aspect of affairs existing 
before it was built. A waterless expanse no longer 
serves as a barrier to the rapid appearance of reserves 
in Central Asia — to the oasis of Akhal they can be con- 
veyed by the locomotNe, and beyond the terminal point 
of the railway an army of 100,000 men can march 
ahead at any time with wheeled transport, requiring no 


On tlie 1st of January tliere were 15,778 miles of com- 
pleted railways in the entire Russian Empire. In India there 
are nearly 10,000 miles. Owing, however, to better construction 
and more skilful management, the transport power of the Indian 
lines is greater than that of the collective railways of Russia. — M. 
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longer tLe costly and wholly nnreliable services of (ho 
camel. 

As regards transport in the Caspian, it may be pointed 
out that the rapid development of naphtha at Bakn • 
is cansing a yearly increase to the number of steamers 
and sailing vessels in the Caspian. But, beyond this, 
in case of necessity, many of the largo passenger 
steamers plying on the lower Volga can, in a very 
short space of time, bo added to the transport resonrees 
of the Caspian Sea. In the event of extreme necessity 
steamers could also be convoyed tliither through the 
canals from the Baltic. 

In this manner the aspect of affairs resolves itself 
into this : — 

Itussia may ho encountered at Herat or beyond Herat, 
having an army 100,000 strong, eomposed entirely of 
Hussions, resting upon a railway, and having at its 
rear the Caucasus and the Volga. 

England can place in the field 00,000 or 40,000 
excellent English soldiers and 100,000 sepoys. 'J’bo 
remainder would bo needed to garrison India. 

The whole question, consequently, resohes itself 
into this — to what extent can the English roly upon 
their Indian troops and Indian allies ? 

• ‘‘IliVa, wliicit I remeraWoHl im quitoa miiill plvi*, !ai inw 
more than 30,000 inhihitints it has, I lx 
ieforc it Iho iiuhiniUHl of js^troloum, which «• h-n' 

founil, IS n r'lnc of wi ilth. ab *oon as railwars an’ mi'l**, I 
Ulicve tint Kitii will stipplj (Ik* worM with 'll 

|irico IS now onlr a Inlf^iwnnj i»'r |kkh 1 of 3'i II s <n t!c 
anil (he siipj-lr is | nctjcnll/ uniimit^l All ll.<* stcAtnrr* t:i il/' 
Cisi'iiii aln lino il a* fin I insUad of cx>al, an 1 1 l-lf-se tl r* 
US'* of jxtrol urn as fml will Knm !•«* ext. to th.* mUiss 
aUo bi'tno l«t>motjr«» en^ine^ aln-a.lT ht.m t- tn h tit i ' *• f 

Stewart. I>evture I- fore (lo JIoyaHieejjrai m a! S •. < ty t n ** H 
CVuotrr of (h<? T< lU Tunojjan*/* J^***!.— JI. 
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From what has been already said on the matter, it is 
evidently beyond dispute that the allies are doubtful and 
the sepoys untrustworthy. The best demonstration of 
the accuracy of this is afforded by those measures which 
the English are undertaking, and which their writers 
recommend so strongly. These measures have the 
object in view of disarming the remaining feudatory 
princes of India who still maintain some sort of army, 
and of increasing the English element among the sepoys 
— in other words, a further advance in that want of 
confidence in the Indian native army, which is already 
observable in all the measures taken concerning it. 

There can, however, be no doubt that a conflict in 
Central Asia would not be a light one for either of 
the contending parties. It would bring no advantage 
either to them or to humanity at large. Those victims, 
those resources, which would be engulphed in the struggle, 
might be better applied to other purposes. Eussia does 
not desire a conflict. She was compelled to undertake 
the last Akhal Tekke expedition, which provoked so much 
talk in England, in order to finally pacify her Central 
Asian possessions. The Tekkes are subjugated, and 
there .are no longer now on the borders of Eussia any 
tribes able to disturb in any way the security of our 
Asiatic possessions.* Eussia to-day may, therefore, 
direct the whole of her strength to the opening up of 
new routes, and to the development of trade and 
industry in the now completely pacified country beyond 
the Caspian. 


* If sucR Le the case, no excuse exists for any further exten- 
sion of Russian power in Central Asia ; but Annenkoff apparently 
does not sufficiently take into account the turbulence of the Merv 
Tekkes and the tribes of Afghanistan. — M, 
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The mercantile relafaons behrecn Enrope and the 
people of Central Asia may be traced bach to the earliest 
times ; the highways of commerce between East and 
West being guarded by Tunous peoples for themsehes at 
every epoch. This phenomenon is easy to understand 
when one finds it demonstrated by histoiy that, once the 
road to India maintained a particular direction for a 
certain time, a lemarhablo development of wealth tooh 
place in the country through which it passed. 

We first hear in history' of the road to India in 
investigating the extraordinary development of cmli=a. 
tion on the banks of the Tigns and Enpliratcs, where 
the magnificent cities of Babylon and Xmovcli recened 
Indian wares by caravans, which, traversing Boloochisian 
and the land of the Chaldeans, peiiolratcd afterwards to 
Phoenicia From hero the Phcenicians, those hardy navi- 
gators, distributed the wares of India throughout the 
whole of the Mediterranean, ns far ns the distant slions 
of Africa and Europe This road from India to Europe 
may bo regarded ns the first. 

The second road, along winch commerce iirocccdcd 
from India to Europe, was, so to say, opened up Iiy tlio 
shipowners oil the Tigris and Euphrates, who not only 
nnaigated those two rnors, but, traiersing the Persian 
Gulf, penetrated to the Arabian Sea. .\ud, witliout 
doubt, the wonderful wealth of Egyiit and its aiiuint 
ciailisatiou are e\plainablc by the fict of the lugh road 
to India lying along the Arabian Si a, and tlirnugh 
the canal whicli Scoostns cut in order to enabli' Indian 
mcrcliniidiso to p"' ■> into the Mediterninc in 

The colelinitcd Indian inirch of Ahxandi rnf It icidt 'i, 
effetted along the .\trck and rw Hint, Cabiit, and l! 
Khyber Pass, to the banks of the Indus and l-yi il. 
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can be explained by no other political idea than the 
desire of crushing Persia — that barbarous state, stand- 
ing with its hordes on the road between Europe and the 
ancient East. The three years’ campaign of Alexander 
against the nomad tribes dwelling between the Syr 
Daria and Amu Daria has an altogether different light 
cast upon it when it is explained, not by the conven- 
tional belief in that monarch’s love of military glory, 
but as arising mainly from the inclispensability of 
defending from the raids of the restless horsemen of the 
desert the great Indian highway — that highway, for 
the sake of which, at the same time, Alexander caused 
ships to be constructed and a flotilla built in the Caspian 
Sea. 

The same necessity for protecting the trade route 
with India explains the colonization of the banks of the 
Amu Daria and Murghab, and the foundation of the 
famous Bactriana, which maintained itself in such a 
flourishing condition so many years. 

In the time of the Romans, Indian merchandise 
passed through the Arabian Sea, and was thence carried 
via Alexandria to Rome, which city valued it so much 
that it yearly fitted out 120 vessels for its conveyance. 

Afterwards commences the remarkably flourishing 
Arab period, during which, at the close of a long- 
struggle, emerges Bagdad, the wealth of which is again 
explainable by its being situated on the transit road 
from India, in the same manner that the prosperity of 
Babylon and Nineveh is explainable. 

But the raids of the Turks and Mongols destroyed the 
flourishing Arab state, and the Indian highway again 
reverted to Egypt and the Arabian Sea, there to 
continue as the trade route between India and Europe 
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until the time of Vasco de Gama. Eccentlj a feu 
historians have attempted to diminish the importance 
of the services rendered to the ivorld by the Porfuguose, 
affiiming that the Arabs penetrated to the Cape of Good 
Hope before the time of Vasco de Gama. But, at an) 
late, to the Portuguese belongs the honour of not onl) 
opening up the route, but also of establishing the neu 
direction foi the flowof Indiamvares, tbanhs to tlionctorics 
of the celebrated Albuquerque As a matter of fact, it 
was necessary to not only open up the route, but aho 
to tear fiom Semitic hands the transport of Indian wares, 
and to prevent them and naiigators in general from 
conveying the goods of the Bast by the route through 
Egjqit To accomplish this ami it iias essential to 
carry out a series of splendid iiai al n ars, ns ii ell in the 
Persian Gulf as in the Arabian Sea, and to oslabbsli 
thoio a number of naval stations Tins was done b) 
Albuquerque, aud it is in tins that bis merit lies in 
having established for the Portuguese people a route 
so fitted to develop wealth amongst them. 

Such a form of actinty on the part of the Portuguese 
led them to establish a senes of fortified points for the 
protection of their route To tlicm belonged the Strut 
of Bab cl-JIandcb, witli a fort on the island of .Soiotn. 
In the Persian Gulf they owned the town of Jfiisc it, the 
islaud and Strait of Orimiv, and himlly Ba-,ra, on th. 
Slmt-cl-.Vnib, where the Tigris and Iluidintis iiurgi 
into one rner 

The English, III reality, only continued i hat the 
great Portuguese had begiiii, in < stabhshing a s. rii of 
fortified points along the roiiti tofiidii Sunng hold 
of the toinmcrce of Imlii, they iiiadi Ihimsilus ll^ 
medium of the lOinincrLt latwciii the I.a-t ml M<’'. 
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and in this manner gave rise to the wonderful wealth of 
England. The whole of Europe, which needs cotton, 
indigo, spices, and other Indian wares, must apply for 
them at the English docks, which constitute the glory 
and wealth of England. This has been attained as 
much by the large development of the fleet and mer- 
cantile marine, as hy the establishment of a series of 
naval stations designed for the protection of the 
merchant shipping. The stations in the Mediterranean 
— G-ibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus — protect the u’oute to 
Suez. The island of St. Helena, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the island of Mauritius protect the Cape route 
to India. Einally, Perim and Aden render secure 
navigation in the Arabian Sea. 

Aided hy these fortified points, at which coaling 
stations have also been established for the numberless 
steamers of England plying between the home country 
and India, England has firmly established her mercan- 
tile might. Sometimes murmurs are raised at the cost 
of all these forts, and stations, and garrisons, but the 
amazing wealth of England itself is a testimony to the 
value of them ; and, besides, the proverb of the ancients 
is not to be forgotten, that, “ In order to be happy ’tis 
essential to be strong.” 

In this manner, the Portuguese, and after them the 
English, were the originators of the circuitous route via 
the Cape, and Indian wares began to reach Egypt 
mainly by that highway. None the less, however, there 
was no cessation of the attemj)ts to return to the older 
route again. Thus, during the reign of Louis XIY., 
with its attendant supremacy of the French in the 
Mediterranean, the celebrated Leibnitz invited that 
monarch to conquer Egypt, with the object of controlling 
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tile Indian trade. From the nnmher of similar nttompfs 
mnst not be omitted Napoleon’s conquest of Egypt ; but 
the project failed, m consequence of the victor} by Lord 
Nelson over the French fleet in AboiiKir Bay Tins, all 
the same, did not prevent Napoleon from tbinkiiig any 
further of an Indian campaign, and he entertained a 
notion of carrying it ont, either in alhance with Eiiasia 
01 iTifh Persia In the former case he intended to haio 
traversed the Danube, the Black Sen and Sea of Azoff, 
the liver Volga, and the Caspian Sea to -kstrabad, and 
thence to have proceeded in the direction of India. In 
the case of an alliance with Persia (to sceiirc which 
Geneial Gardanno was sent with a special mission), ho 
meant, in conjunction with Tiirhcy, to have marched 
through Tiirkc} and Persia to Ilcrat. It is interesting 
to note that the route beyond tins point la) tlirongh 
Candahar to.India 

In the foregoing hasty sKetch, only the southern high- 
ways to India have been described But, in excess of 
these, there exist a number of northeni routes, by means 
of which at one time commercial relations wore miiii- 
taincd between Biissin and India. These are of in- 
terest to Russia, on account of a po5..ibihty of their 
resuscitation. 

Pliny states that Indmii wares from the Gpiur Indus 
reached in seven days Baclriaiia, on a nver filling into 
the Oxns, or Amu Dana, tbit, ru the Ovii'-, tliy 
proceeded to the Caspian, and thence by the river Kiirv 
attained, after five days journev arni's dry inn!, Ih 
ciiiponiim of Sinipeni, iinilly pemtrifing tb, 111 
Sea In the begimimg of the eighth c. nteiry, in k’ 
sequence of the conipitst ol the Byrmtiie donn-iie.- , ly 
the Arabs, this higliv ay was detliefed i on »- 
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north. The wares of the East were transported to 
Constantinople via the Caspian, up the Volga, down 
the Don, and then across the Black Sea to the 
Bosphorus. 

About the same time commenced Russia’s intercourse 
with the far East. A Persian writer, living in the ninth 
century, says : “As for the Russian merchants, they 
proceed in ships along the Slav river (the Volga) to the 
gulf of the Khazar capital (the town of Itil at the 
entrance of the Volga into the Caspian Sea), where the 
ruler takes a tithe from them. Afterwards they proceed 
to the Sea of Ojourjal (Aral Sea), to Balkh and 
Maverannah, and then to Sina (China).” In this manner 
the Russians in the ninth century had already penetrated 
to Balkh and Bagdad, and even to China, via the Volga, 
the Caspian, and the steppes. It is very probable that 
along this route proceeded to Russia, Arabian, Indian, 
Bokharan, Khivan, and Persian merchants, and there is 
good reason to believe that they conveyed their wares 
as far up the Volga as Kazan, where the Novgorod 
merchants took them in charge, and transported them 
to Novgorod the Great and to Old Ladoga, whence they 
were distributed among the neighbouring states. Evi- 
dence in support of this is forthcoming in the boxes of 
treasure, containing Arab, Indian, and Bactrian coins, 
which are constantly being found beneath the ground 
along the banks of the Volga, having been buried by 
their owners to escape seizure by robbers, or for other 
reasons. 

Before long the Asiatic merchants got to know that 
the great Slavonic river would carry them not only to 
the Slavs, but to the Germans ; and that they availed 
themselves of the route is proved by the fact that similar 

4 
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boxes, vrifli coins of the same kind, liavo been fonnd all 
along tbo road traTorsed by tbo Enssians on tbcir nay to 
Germany. The Tartar yoke in course of time broke off 
tins intercourse, together with other mercantile relations 
also Only Xovgorod and Smolensk conld sustain tmdo 
AMtb tlio West, or, more tmlj speaking, mth the Ilaiiso 
tomis. The far East nas entirely cut off. People began 
to forget it, and legends alone remained of the nonderful 
ncalth of Eastern conntnes. This lasted ns long ns 
Russia remained subject to tho Jfongol yoke. India 
then again began to allure ei cry body 

So far ns can bo ascertained, the first to attempt to 
reach India was a Tier trader, named .\fiunsi Nikiliii, 
at the end of the fifteenth century , but ho only reached 
Kborassaii. 

Somouhnt later, a Genoese, Paolo Ccntiirioiic, iiiMted 
the Grand Prince Vasili IinnoMtch to conduct coni- 
mercial relations nitli India rm tlic Caspian Sea, urging 
the adiantago Russia uould derile from Indian goods 
being brought to Astrakhnii, and thciite iid tin Volga 
and Oka to Moscow, after which they could bo coiiMyid 
oicrlaiid to the Ihuna, beyond the Dniiii to Rigi, and 
by Riga distributed by sea tliroiigboiil Hie rest of 
Europe 

The English iiKo took pirt m the projicts for atlam- 
ing India n 1 Russia Eiiteniig into nl ilioiis \ itb haii 
VasiliMtch, they coimnimed to coiiiry iir„i qiniititus 
of tluir goods to Riissii, liiMlig, liownir. Ill Mir lu t 
Riissii itsdf, blit llie roiiMimnci of jHiiitratia ■ luro i 
lur territory to till P isti rn s' itislym;. nr ir tl i (' sj <11 
Sn In rngluil .1 r] 111 < 01111 Illy r is f >110 1 , 1 i'!i 
the aim of op ii'i ■ up till s!i ru ’ 10 1 1 10 • t rii. 0 1' 

roid to llibi 11 1 tlilii Ki 1 g |i I II m\ a Ti 's 11 
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despatched through Astrakhan to accomplish this aim, 
the most famous ^vas Anthony Jenkinson. In 1655’'' 
he proceeded tlirongh Bnssia to Astraklian, reached 
klanguslaTe (i\Iangishlalv) in the Caspian, and thence 
made his way to Bokhara. His difficult and dangerous 
journey proved, however, to be almost useless, since 
Bokliara was supplied with such a large quantity of 
goods from Aleppo and Smyrna, that Jenkinson was 
compelled to sell his wares at a price which brought him 
in scarcely any profit at all. 

The English trading companj^ then decided on 
entering into direct commercial relations with Persia. 
With this end in Hew, it despatched Jenkinson through 
Bussia in 1561. At Moscow the jhoncer of commerce 
joined the Persian ambassador, who was returning home 
by laud. Taking ship at Astrakhan, J enkiuson proceeded 
to Shabran, and so to Kasvin, then the capital of the 
Persian sovereign. There he remained a winter, and 
afterwards returned to' Paissia. 

But England did not stand alone in her attempts to 
open np relations with the East, vid the Caspian. In 
1602 the Roman Emperor Rudolph sent Stephen 
Kakash on a mission to Persia. He, however, died on 
the way. In 1635, Prince Erederic of Holstein sent an 
envoy to Russia and Persia to establish friendly relations 
with both, and arrange for the passage of Persian silk 
through Russia. About the same time, the ambassador 
of King Christian of Sweden presented a project for 
opening up a more convenient route from the White Sea 


* Or, rather, 1658 ; see “ The Voyage of Master Anthony Jen- 
kinson, made from the citie of Mosco in Russia to the citie of 
Boghar in Bactria, in the year 1568 ; written by himselfe to the 
Merchants of London of the Moscouie Companie ” (Hakluyt). — M. 

4 
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to Astrakhan and the East. Finally, tlio Dutch, already 
at that period drawing no little profit from the East 
India trade, directed their attention to Enssia, in the 
hope of being able to establish easier commnnication 
with Eastern countries. 

Enssia, on her part, made special efforts to establish 
intercourse with India, independently of the foreigner. 
Tsar iUexai Michailovitch twice sent envoys to tlie 
Great Mogul, hut in both instances Abbas II. of Persia 
turned them hack. The thought then struck him to 
despatch envoys by way of Bokhara, and, in order to in- 
vestigate tho route, Pazookbin was sent in 10C9. His 
journey proved tho possibility of attaining India by that 
route, and in 1G70 tho xkslrakhan Tartar, Usoof Kasirnoff, 
was despatched to tho Great Mogul. In ICTChe reached 
Cabal, uhore he was stopped and sent back, because 
ho had only a letter and no merchandise. The Great 
Mogul, on being informed of tho arriiiil of the Eiissiaii 
envoy, expressed the opinion that interconrsc uilh 
Bussia was of no advantage to him, since it was eiidcnl 
that “ the Enssian Tsar had sent his envoys to the Shah 
of India for wealth, and for no other reason." 

It was only in 1095 tlial the merchant, Simon 
Jlalenki, with Govcrnniciil goods and money, succeeded 
in reaching Delhi, where he sold his wares, fiimished 
himself with Indian ones, fitted out two ships, and, 
receiving from the Mogul an elephant as a prc'-iiit to 
the Eussian Tsar, set out homo by way of Bciidcr- 
.•kbhiis, a seaport in the Piraian Gulf, opposite the 
island of Orimiz. Dying on the road, liowem. at 
Shomaklia, in Tmnscaucisia, no detailed account of bn 
travels vvas left behind. 

\fler this, I’.tcr the Great, mid.,' the mtlufie- o! 
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the marvellous stories of the wealth of India, fitted out 
two expeditions : one from the side of Siberia, under 
the leadership of Buckholtz ; and the other from 
Astrakhan, commanded by Prince Bekovitch-Tcher- 
kasski. The first was to proceed to the town of Erketa 
(Yarkund), famous for its auriferous sands ; and the 
second was to furnish the Khan of Khiva, who had 
already become a Russian subject, with a Russian 
guard, and invite the Emir of Bokhara to send to India 
a caravan with thirty-five merchants ; of whom thirteen 
were to be Russians, with Lieutenant Kojin ‘‘in the 
guise of a trader the plan being that they should join 
the Siberian expedition at Yarkund. But the junction 
never took place, and the end of the expedition was 
most disastrous, Bekovitch-Tcherkasski, with nearly the 
whole of his column, being treacherously slaughtered in 
Khiva. 

In 1750 another attempt was made to send a caravan 
to India, thanks to the persistency of Nepluieff, at that 
time G-overnor of Orenburg. With this end in view, there 
was even established a Russo-India Company, which fitted 
out two large caravans for India. But both experiments 
failed, and the company did not attempt to repeat them 
any more. 

In this manner, in spite of the persistent efforts of 
Russia, she failed in establishing relations with India. It 
is true that during the Continental System of Napoleon, 
according to the celebrated traveller Alexander Burnes, 
not only Indian, but also English wares found their way 
through Cabul and Bokhara to Orenburg ; but with the 
alteration of the system everything relapsed into the old 
groove, and the dearness of transport prevented Indian 
goods from attaining Orenburg. 
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It has thus been shomi that direct intercourse 
between Eussia and India is possible, nithougli attended 
with many difficulties. All that has been feasible up to 
now, has been done to establish commercial relations 
with the Cential Asian khanates. The first cara\au 
was despatched to them in 1753 by the S.iniara mer- 
chant Eulsavishnilioil. Aftcnraids commercial rcl.atioii? 
were established, thanks to the priiilcges accorded to 
the Central Asian merchants, and altliongh interrupted 
at times, were never long suspended Here is Biinies's 
list of the Kussian goods reaching Cahiil no Bokhara : 
pistols, muskets, gunloeks, kniies, rarors, iron and 
copper wire, needles, whalehouo, sjicctacles, mirrors, 
ehinawaro, writing paper, cloth, vehet, satin, chintr, 
tea, &c. Ac. 

The doTolopment of our Asiatic commerce is sbouii 
by tho following table : — 



Imports 

Kxjiort« 


Roublfs 

Iloid'V, 

1773—1777 

21-1,791 

20G,13ii 

1793—1797 

. 1,617,009 

1,579,11.7 

1801—1807 

. 2,071,501 

987,97 1 

1812—1815 

-1,071,501 

3,582,881 

1820—1823 

tr,331 ,1,10 

3,703.011 

mi— 1827 

. 5,70.9,2.72 

-t„'}8.9,705 

1828—1831 

.. 0,2G7.1U 

5,889,010 


In this manner the nvera>;o imports during the first 
qiiinqiiciiiiial period uns 13,000 piper rmildi s a mr. 
and the exports -11,000. In the cotirv.- of l-< nti ir-i 
tho imports had grouii to 300, II. 1. mid tin- itpirK <>' 
315,838 roubles. Aflen-.ards. (be Irnb '*dl fi.rlb'r 
incrc.sscd, until lS3h i r. up to t! < nii-:-<”' l 
Eussinu expedition, nndtr Tirol sky, a -im-t Kbiu. i-l >-i 
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tlie trade returns, at that time exceeding 15 million 
roubles, fell at a stroke to 5 millions. Afterwards, a 
rise again took place, and in 1867 the trade returns 
amounted to 53,074,000 roubles. It should be remem- 
bered, in connection with these facts, that all efforts to 
establish commercial intercourse with the Central Asian 
khanates, via the Caspian and Krasnovodsk, have 
failed, owing to the depredations of the Tekke Turco- 
mans. These used to be so widespread that they led to 
a general determination on the part of caravans not 
to proceed from the Oxus to the Caspian. 

From this flying survey of the highways to India, it 
will have been seen that there are only two existing 
routes by which Indian goods proceed to Europe, or, 
rather, to the docks of England — those immense reser- 
voirs of the products of the far East — namely, the Cape 
route, mainly for sailing-vessels, and the route used by 
steamers, via. Suez. 

1. The Cape route, from Falmouth to Bombay, via 
St. Helena, is 10,400 miles long, and occupies a vessel 
forty -two days. 

2. The Suez Canal route, from Falmouth, via Malta 
and Alexandria, to Bombay, is 6,000 miles long, and 
occupies twenty-four days. 

The progress which the latter has made since opened 
for traffic is shown by the following figures : — 


Year. 

Number of Sbii3s. 

Dues levied. 

1869 

10 

49,600 francs 

1870 

486 

5,048,394 „ 

1871 

735 

8,993,733 „ 

1872 

1,082 

16,407,591 „ 

1873 

1,173 

22,775,882 „ , 
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Yeai 

Number of Ships 

Duos levied 

1874 

1,264 

25,218,560 francs 

1875 

1,494 

28,770,027 „ 

1876 

1,457 

29,890,025 „ 

1877 

1,663 

32,554,518 „ • 


Hoivever sliorfc a road ma) 1)0, people are always pos- 
sessed with a desire to find a shorter one Hence, a 
number of projects have originated for eslahhshiug a 
still shorter and qaichcr ronto to India than tliat ria 
Suez. These are ns under — 

1. Pans to Calcutta, n« Bnndisi, Alexandria, Suer, 
Aden, and Bombay Distance, G,1G4 miles 

2 Sentan to Bombay, by two harI directions to .\lcz- 
andretta, then iid Aleppo, the Ilnplimtos valley and 
Bagdad to Basra, and afterwards by water to Bombay 
Distance, 3,380 miles 

3 Pans to Calcutta, tin Orenburg, Tashkent, Balkli, 
and Peshawnr, projected by Lcsseps, and overland the 
whole of the way, instead of being, like the others, 
partly by land and partly by water Distance, fl,763 
miles. 

4. Pans to Sukliiir, on the Indus, rm Warsaw, 
Moscow, Baku, Michailoisk, Kiril Aiaat, Siralhs, 
Herat, Candaliar, and Quetta. Distance, 1,320 iiiiIch 

Tins latter is the shortest and most toiiumciil 
of the roads running from Duropo to Indii.' Witli 


* Tlie traffic ■mce 1677 In» l«.ninf>tlom — 
a Mr “-iir' Tr-I 

1678 1,S''J 3 7 ‘IMS 

1S7'> 1,177 35 < ‘‘AC 

Igco 5 077 AjIISI*) • 

lesl 7,777 5,711 101 

t To AnneatoC tiiiricU tumr I** arsnlr-l It- 
jecling tbiiroatc— M 


lr>- • 

MV - ) 

If" »« ) 

U-Tir. 

L 4 i 
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the conquest of the Akhal Tekkes it has acquired 
special significance, since hy that conquest caravan trade 
between the Oxus and the Caspian has been rendered 
secure. It is, further, the shortest route for a railway 
from the Caspian to the western frontier of India. 

Any objection to the route could only be made while 
tho railway was yet unconstructed from Michailovsk to 
Kizil Arvat. Now that the desert section has been 
traversed, and the fertile and well-watered oasis of 
Akhal reached, there cannot be the faintest doubt that a 
railroad all the way along that route is perfectly feasible. 

The route has this signal advantage, that it only 
traverses eighty-two miles of steppe unfit for human life, 
whereas the railway projected by Lesseps traversed 477 
miles of desert, and the projected Euphrates railway 
490 miles of desert. In this manner, it is not only the 
shortest route, but the most suitable as regards the 
nature of the country traversed. 

When, and in what manner, this important trade- 
route will be opened up is as yet a matter of uncertainty ; 
but, at any rate, it will prove to be the shortest and 
most convenient route between Central Europe and 
India. The moment the railway reaches Kizil Arvat it 
will be employed in transporting merchandise,* arrange- 
ments having already been made for the despatch of 
caravans to it from the following directions ; — 

1. Khiva and Bokhara — Groods, mainly cotton, at 
present proceeding along the Oxus to its mouth, and 


* The line' was opened for traffic from Elrasnovodsk to Eizil 
Arvat, September 27th, 1881. Immediately afterwards the goods 
belonging to a caravan freighted by Konshin, a Moscow merchant, 
were sent along it to Akhal, whence the greater part was subse- 
quently despatched to Merv. — M. 
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then, via the Ust-Urt and Knzala, to Orenburg; hnt 
•which -wiil take a new route from the Oxns, rid Ortahnya 
and Igdy, to the railway terminus at Kizil Arrat. The 
recent march of the Turkestan column with 700 camels, 
commanded hy Colonel Kouropatkin, proved the route 
to he not only tit for small caravans, such as had pre- 
viously used it, but for very large ones also.* If there 
has not been any extensive trade along this route in 
recent times, the fact has been mainly due to the depre- 
dations of the Turcomans. The distance between Khiva 
and Orenburg is 803 miles, occupying forfy-fhreo days 
to traverse with camels. The monthly hire of a c.auicl 
carrying 15 poods (about j ton) amounts to 25 roubles 
[.£2 lOs.) For forty-three days the cost would bo more 
than 35 roubles, or 2^ roubles the ])ood (5s. per 30 lbs.) 
On the other hand, the distance from Khi\n to Kiril 
.iVrvat is 810 mdcs, and may bo tra\erscd in fifteen or 
sixteen days. Hence the cost of fransiiorting a pood of 
cotton would not exceed a rouble, or two shdlings. 

2. The Persian trade-ronlc from Xishaiioor to .\str.dind 
can ho conveniently diverted from liudjimrd to Kelat, and 
thence, rid llami, to Kizd .\rvat, in order to replace the 
200 miles of camel-road by the use of tho railvay. 

3. Tlio Afghan trade-route, commencing at Candaliar, 
and ninning through Herat, Saml.hs, Askab.id, 1! urn, 
to Kizil .\nat, uhich no doubt existed at one time, but 

• Clem nl Aiirenl.eg was nt Itom wie n KtetnjalVts 3rriT„I 
from Kliiva. anil n,nl out nil., tli U-s-rltor' •! bni In trite c 
oli-rtliir niatu r with .tnti'ntoU m IM-nirre I--C. I - etio-r t 
hinis' If m < ntliuo I'll'' ti-nns of lloaj*. tilil <sei t 0 n in «rl ’ 
tin, Tiirlirtni column nrrir,-l. f - 1 b frit# at Ko le J r'ttn * 
ag. ril 111'* Isn't I rartlcal ar,:uii, n* B.tte tt tl-* vft'rrn ft I 
Qnn tilt t.lK«il. who tlinV tin- -f (V-trrl.V* ' ^ ' * 

» !rci-*nt l-atii- r aH-amit anj Itu** an ai* rst •*, »,-ie •' I- I > — 
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lias been blocked, in modern times, by the raids of tlie 
Turcomans. 

The problem taken in hand by Peter the G-reat, and 
for the sake of which he despatched two expeditions to 
Central Asia, was solved at the close of the reign of 
Alexander II. The railroad to India has been begun 
and if the English, on their side, extend the railwa^ 
from Candahar to Herat, there to meet the Russian line 
running through Sarakhs, from Kizil Arvat to Herat, 
it will he possible in nine days, vuth a short sea-trip, 
to proceed from Paris to Sukhur on the Indus. In 
connection with this, it is impossible not to foresee that 
the passenger traffic, at present running through the 
Suez Canal, will be largely diverted to the rival route. 
The journey to India will then no longer be the exclusive 
privilege of the few individuals at present using the 
Suez Canal ; and 250 million Hindoos, now restricted 
by their religion from traversing the sea, will have 
opened out to them a world of travel, of investigation, 
and of study. Russia will then be able to receive first- 
hand Indian products, and, on her part, disjDOse of her 
corn to the constantly- starving millions of India. 

There can be but very little doubt that the section of 
the railway to Herat could be constructed by an English 
company, without any English occupation of Afghan- 
istan. All that is necessary is that order and strong 
authority should be established in Afghanistan, which 
might be accomplished by the English by those means 
which, with the same end in view, have been employed 
by Russia in regard to Khiva and Bokhara. 

In this manner Afghanistan would remain a neutral 
zone between Russia and England, although un- 
doubtedly, English influence would be joredominant, on 
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account of England already controlling a portion of the 
Afghan popnlation living in tho Punjab and the passes. 

There shonld he hardly any difficulty in making a 
choice between a conflict, in which torrents of blood 
and treasure would he expended, and a rapjtrochtmeiil, 
sustained by commerce. “ A bad peace is better than 
a jnst quarrel.” Eussia desires a peaceful solution of 
tho Central Asian difficulty : England shonld bo inspired 
by the same sentiment. 
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THE RUSSIAN GENERAL STAEP ON THE AFGHAN WAR 
AND ENGLISH WEAKNESS IN INDIA. 

Writing the History of the Afghan War at the Office of the 
Eussian General Staff. — Soboleff’s j^osition and career. — 
Lowness of English prestige in Eussia. — Soboleff often con- 
fused with Skobeleff.— The difference between the two 
Generals. — England conquered by Afghanistan. — How Eussia 
helped us out of the Afghan muddle. — Impotence of the 
army of India. — Counsels us not to take Herat. — Battle of 
Charasia. — Cruelty of the English cavalry. — Afghans better 
strategists than the English. — The Eussians more humane 
than the English in Asia. — We are cruel because we feel 
ourselves weak. — The kindly conquest of the Caucasus com- 
pared with the war-terror at Cabul. — ^Ways of communication 
with India, — The Caspian route the road of invasion. — 
Conquerors of India.^ — “ Flight of the English in panic-stricken 
terror to the cover of the Sherpoor cantonments.” — A spai'k 
only necessary to set India in flames. — Inability of England 
to occupy Herat. — The greatest strategical error of the 
Afghan campaign. — England stands to lose more than Eussia 
by a defeat in Central Asia. — Eussia and Shere Ali. — 
Soboleff on Abdurrahman Khan, — English political residents 
charged with being poisoners. — The astute and tricky English. 
— The great Eussian exploring expedition. — The Herat Ques- 
tion. — Skobeleff on his July reconnaissance of Geok Tepe. — 
The real cause of our disasters in Afghanistan, — Advantages 
enjoyed by Skobeleff over Eoberts. — The Tsar and the battle 
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of llaiwand — A march from Herat to Candalnr easier tl aa 
a march from Candahar to Herat —Soboloff on the CGth 
Kcgiment — Russia’s great superiontv over England in 
Central Asu —Causes of the disaster at Slaiivand sumrnc^l 
up — ^Tbc people of India npc for rerolutron — Timiditr of 
Primrose and Pharre — ^A conflict lielireen England and 
Russia inovitahlo in Central Asia 


“ The campaigm c{ 1678 and 187^ have demor^trated te t*"# l-a«*en »’er!J 
Ttbat Sir Henry Dnrsnd foretold in I6C7. that the Afgbnf are net at’e to offer 
the least effcctire resislanec to a Bntish force srhenercr u ibhlt* 1 1 !o cr'er 
their conntiT Ther also show that the Rassian irteffprfs"c »o naeh I "n ‘e 1 
abont as the real dioRcr to India when an Irdian diff-cn’ty tcenr*. is an c-Mre 
dclcaiort The«e fiets haring been *o eleaMr prored tl e I rgl •b anrr * II 
retnm to India with a greatly irereascil «en*e of t1 e r power di‘’BicJ I’Toesh 
Asia"— SlB EnsKinc PrrRT Memorardaa aij>!“«* tie re'e-*' n cf Ca"i» 
bar," Jaauarr 10 16»0 

•‘In 16C8 I wrote of the •cuseralle taili'arr aJmiriitraM^n ef Hiissia. a“ 1 
pointed ont that nritisb India alone was itrcnger, la a mi' larr le’-se, fer 
aiTO war, than was tl e Ilassinn e*npire at the moment."— ®tn Citiaitt Dtuic 
‘‘peeeb on tbo Eastern yneiti-’n January 1678 

• Is it p^*»ille for anrore to sat tl at we now really i!re* I a Rrt*'ir l“ra«' n 

of Inlia? Has rrt ocr eapenen'c dRfl“g reee»‘ cj^rntl «* In \f,l i' |‘•■‘ 
ecmparatirely clo*e to tie m»gci*“ee“t fesccree* < f 1“ ' a, ac Mte a ets-'s we 
read cf RctsSand deal 'c« when cperati g a,alr** o- ' letj ' -t 1 tn*ei laCe- r»l 
Asia, dUi‘psted the apfrcl «“*lc-s cf the mc«t intr'erste ef n''4i j'- tir 

it It pctiille to appre’ e- I that Ratt'a it llV*lr to taljori'e, tr to l-fst- * 
Afftl an' Stan to at to nake l‘ a bs»* for tpcra'i -t aca'-si I- * af "-'-it Ilttn 
NorVtst, 51<incr3''ln*a aga "s* tl e retc— i nefCa-U'-f Jk-" ?» , I*'"* 

• Net! *rg it rrra d C'u’l to de* -r than a *' f*l“^ p’ r.tl *1 '» 

• Titea c -1 *11 tn latin,: rcc*, acl abip 5 *» cr«r»e * e *'• ^ it tit • 
l»rfri.a*' " -at -g f4 <' fe«-tl'*g etent* tlo C*’ '• •..'’uri l! eoj 

fiwatlnttw Tbit is. c-l aj jijr.c w tfcee’ ara'-’er s* • .M**‘ iJrr— 
f.rt'gn I h T w’c-Mer It it In t’- !»-«!• tl tb« C • lhtt< w»Tt 

'■rrtT S» rut Cttwraa v.aa" (RwstUn O’ Ul IVl an U 1 s 1“.' 

Vtl i.t^v^-^■ 
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his subordinates were found busily engaged preparing 
an account of the Afghan war, and the writer was 
allowed to carry away the impression that it would 
prove to be one of those elaborate narratives which 
Continental Powers, and in particular G-ermany, are 
accustomed to issue from their military departments. 
However, these expectations have not been realized. 
The work now issued proves to be meagre and 
incomplete, badly printed on the commonest paper, 
and furnished with wretched maps. It bears the title 
of ‘‘ A Page from the History of the Eastern Question : 
The Anglo-Afghan Conflict. (A Sketch of the War of 
1879-80.) By Major-General L. N. Soboleff, of the 
General Staff.” * The work consists of three volumes 
of 819 pages, two bound in one, and the thhd apart ; 
and is divided into five parts, the first three bearing 
date 1880, the fourth 1881, the fifth 1882, and the 
title pages of both books 1882. A deal of the matter 
was oiiginally contributed to the organ of the General 
Staff, “ Rooski Invalide,” and a portion of it aj)peared 
early in 1880 under the title of “ The Anglo-Afghan 
Conflict.” When Soboleff began writing his articles 
for the ‘‘ Rooski Invalide,” he was only a colonel, and 
held a subordinate position at the General Staff Office. 
In 1880 he was made head of the Asiatic Department, 
and his contributions to the “ Invalide ” almost directly 
afterwards ceased. His work shows, however, that his 
new duties did not divert his attention from Afghan 
affairs, even if they did not compel him to take greater 
interest in them. In May 1882 Prince Alexander 


* Stranitsa eez istoriee vostotclinago voprosa : Anglo- Afghan- 
skaya rasprya. (Otcherk voinee 1879-80.) L. N. Soboleva. St. 
Petersburg, 1882. 
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decided to introduce fresli blood into the Ingbcr 
administration of Bulgaria, and cast Ins clioico upon 
two joung officers of tlio General Stall, both well Known 
for their actiiity and real m the Slnronic cmsc, to fill 
the posts of Jlinister of War and Minister of the 
Interior General Kaiilbars was chosen for the fonncr, 
General Sobolcll for the latter. In excess of both 
shanng the same nnti-Enghsh views, both also wore 
equipped with a Knowledge of Central Asm, both held 
the same opinions of our power in India, and both were 
earnest advocates of the seitjenieiit of the Easteni 
Question bj the seizure of Constantinople ' The 
appointment of Sobolefl to his new post in Bulgarin 
natnrallj brought his “ investigation ’’ of the Afghan 
war to a sudden close, and it is due to tins circiiiiistnnce 
that the iiarratno ends with the defeat of Gciienil 
Burrows at Maiwiiiid, and the siege of Cnndnliar. 

rrniii several points of view the worK is a very 
important one It is the onlj existing Iltissnu Ins'orv 
of the Afghan war, and its slntenienls an acieplvd bv 
the Russian piibliv without siispitioii of their uiinhil htv 

III a large luimbcr of instances IfeierRin laottmijis 
to attncK us in India, it will be owing to her iinptis ions 
ofciir V eiiK ncss ibere She will new r be n sir mud I,' o ir 
own iinprcsbioiis of our strLiiglh In this ris|,cl gn it 

eoiiscqiu lice nttadiCsto bubidi tf’s 1 orl , i-ni i tbroii I util 

he nuub iti s the opinion th it we n iild not iq js tl i 
nttiu! of 11 r.iiropiaii imtiij, or toiiiit iqs n tie ni’ius 
to assis’ iis a • inisl a f le i Iv n ciiig from l! < Ii rtb 
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Altliongli issued from a privnfc ]n-iniing oHi 
work can hardly be regarded as a non-odicial pro( 
It was written at tlic General SlalT OHico by a i 
Staff officer; assisted by officials ; inncli of 
published in the organ of the General Staff; and 
on the appearance of the work, tlic General Siaf 
a circular rceommending it to all military libr 
an excellent and reliable history of the war, and 
officers to subscribe at the General Staff Office fo 
of it. It is, consequently, from this work tl 
Russian army and the Russian bureaucracy arc c 
their impressions of our military and political s 
in Asia. ■ 

The circumstance of Sobolcff being an official < 
influence and standing, gives the criticisms expr 
weight which would be altogether lacking in the 
an ordinary Russian writer. As head of the 
Department of the General StatT, his very ] 
implied a better acquaintance with Afghan and 
affairs than that possessed by any other official 
Rtussian home service. If his work is an incl 
one judged by our standard of military and j 
criticism, it must not be forgotten that Russianf 
of it by their own standard, not by ours. How L 
standard is may be seen from the circumstance 
Russian Government publicly promulgating its a; 
of such a crude production as Soboleff‘’s version 
Afghan war. 

The ‘‘ Anglo -Afghan Conflict” will be said b; 
to officially inculcate a belief in our military W( 
in India. This may be cavilled at by such casi 
Sir Henry Norman ; but whether the view be cm 
not, it is certainly an indisputable fact that f 
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expresses opimons -wliioli Lave teen shared all along by 
the Russian press, independent as rvell as official Our 

nayal and military prestige stands low in Russia The 

impotence displayed by the Ottoman and the Russian 
ironclad fleets during the Tnrhish war, has excited a 
contempt of naval armaments m general, while the 
senes of disasters provoked by bad geneialsbip and a 
jelly fish policy in Afghanistan, Zululand, and the 
Transvaal, have over and over again provoked the 
question on the part of Knssian wi iters — If England 
fails so regularly in her little wars, what hope is there 
of any success on her side m a contest with a great 
military power hke Russia ? Even our biilliant cam- 
paign in Egypt has not restored the prestige impaired by 
previous disasters In a senes of articles that appeared 
on the campaign m 1882 in the autumn numbers of 
the “Voenni Sbomik,” the organ of the Ministry of 
War, our successes weie explained away and the defects 
of our army mainly dwelt upon , and in the end the 
conclusion was ainved at that, “in spite of all recent 
reforms, the English army is only powerful enough to 
protect the possessions of England in time of peace ’’ 

In the following pages we have set forth the whole of 
the important opinions expressed by General Soboleff 
in his work, suppressing the purely narrative portions 
as nnnecessaiy, and for sake of space indulging in com- 
ments of our own as spanugly ns possible The reader will 
often ask himself, “ Is tins histoij Is this really the 
gennmo opinion of a high Russian official, hanng in 
his hands one of the most important threads of Russia’s 
policy in the East?” But, as a matter of fact, Soboleff's 
“ Anglo-Afghan Conflict ’’ is not a history lie himself 
calls it an “ investigation ” It is really an accusation. 
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It is a natural outgrowth of that accusatory policy which 
the Liberal Opposition vehemently pursued in England 
against our army throughout the Afghan war.* 

In an introduction dated St. Petersburg, May 11-23, 
1882, General Soboleff saj^s : “ The great Slavonic 

question is fatally bound up with the position of 
England in Southern Asia in general and India in 
particular. It is no secret to anyone that the gradual 
extension of Russia’s power, directed towards the Black 
Sea coast and the Bosphorus, is accepted by the English 
as a menace to their supremacy in Asia. Otherwise there 
would have been no Crimean war. 

‘‘When the stirring events of 1877-78 occurred in 
the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor, the Conservative 
ministry of Great Britain resolved to take an active part 


The names of Soboleff and Skobeleff are constantly mixed up 
in English journalism and literature. I myself have repeatedly 
had Soholeff replaced by SkobeleJi by editors and printers in my 
press contributions, in spite of every precaution to prevent the 
error occurring. It is not remarkable, therefore, that persons 
unacquainted with the existence of SobolefE should be guilty of 
the mistake of quoting his oj^inions as those of Skobeleff . Thanks 
to this confusion of names, Skobeleft’ has been saddled with many 
silly and spiteful opinions against England, which he would have 
been ashamed of expressing. Skobeleff did not like England. 
“ I hate England,” said he, energetically, to me on one occasion. 
But this did not prevent him from invariably criticising her in a 
broad and gentlemanly spirit. He condemned Roberts’s execu- 
tions at Cabul as bad policy, but he did not refrain in consequence 
from extolling, with glowing face, the march from Cabul to 
Candahar. He declared Buri’ows to be “ no general,” but he 
added words which showed how keen could be his sympathy with 
a brave man who had been beaten in the field. Skobeleff had all 
the elements of a great statesman, a great soldier, and a great 
critic. It is hard, therefore, that his reputation should suffer by 
having ascribed to him the crudities and the harsh and ungenerous 
opinions of an individual, who, however jjowerful his position, 
has, after all, but the soul of a clerk. — M. 
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in the expected European \rar. But the period of the 
Crimean war had vanished, never to return. The 
English Government wavered, and confined them- 
selves to forwarding a small fleet to Constantinople, 
and establishing a weak Anglo-Indian brigade on the 
island of Malta. 

“ One of the causes of the wavering of England, as 
has been demonstrated in recent times, was the attitude 
taken up towards India by the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
Shere Ali Khan. Openly displaying his preference for 
Eussia, the Ameer compelled the English thereby to 
keep up the Anglo-Indian armj’ at its full strength. 
This action of the Ameer led the English to seek in 
Central Asia the re-establishment of their faded prestige. 
The war they undertook lasted more than two years. 
It served as a gauge of the strength of the English in 
India, and in our investigations the reader will find 
incontrovertible proofs of England’s weakness there. 
In this struggle success fell to the Afghans, and the 
English were saved by the Sardar Abdurrahman Khan, 
the Kussian candidate for the Afghan throne. In this 
was delineated the might of Eussia in Central Asia, and 
the assistance she rendered the English. 

“Eussia does not seek to subvert English authority 
in India. That is apparent to cveiyono who has 
attentively studied our policy in Asia. In that policy 
there is no secrecy. Its tendency is clear and recog- 
nisable. Eussia and England have common interests 
with regard to the peoples dwelling in that part of tlio 
world, and onr Government, of coarse, would prefer to 
have as a neighbour a State cstablislied in tlio European 
manner, to a barbarous and warlike monnrcliy. IVc 
permit ourselves to express an opinion tliat tlic Engiisli 
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will be compelled, Iw the force of circnmsianccs, to cast 
a^YaY tlic snspicioiis noiinslicd by Ihcni with regard to 
the iiilcnlioHs of Ibissia in Asia, and recognise the 
nccessily for entering into a solid agreement, adran- 
tageous to both parties.’* 

Part I. of the work consists of .1 -17 pages, dirided into 
IwcIyc ebapters, beginning with a smnmary of the Afghan 
campaign of 1878-70, and closing with “ The War 
Terror” at Cabul; and haring as ajjpendices the treaty of 
Giindamnk and the march-ronte from Peshawar to Cabal. 
In a preface General Soboletl* says, among other things : 
“ The Pusso-Tarkish war of 1877-78 lowered the 
prestige of England in the East. The Pnssian sac- 
cesses in tlie Cancasas and Balkan pcninsala gare the 
peoples of Asia to andorstand that a power existed not 
only not inferior to Groat Britain, bat cYcn rery con- 
siderably stronger than the latter. It is no secret that 
England took no actiYe part in the Tnrkish war, bccanse 
she coaid not rely on any hopes of saccess. . . . The 
East, in the sense andersiood by the English, is divided 
into three parts : the right flank — China and Japan ; 
the centre — India and Afghanistan ; and the left flank — 
Persia and Turkey. In all these countries England 
enjoys immense influence ; India she rules, and Afghan- 
istan, Persia, and Turkey she seeks to subject to her 
authority. India is her largest and best market, and to 
maintain her control over it she keeps up an army of 
200,000 men.” • 

Describing the loss occasioned to our prestige by the 
Treaty of Berlin, General Soboleff observes that “Turkey 
was ready to cast off our support ; Persia preferred the 
Russian alliance ; Afghanistan turned her eyes towards 
the north ; and in India a muttering was heard to the 
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effect tliat it was time to think of casting off the Enghsh 
into the sea The panic this pioduced m Calcutta and 
London provoked the Afghan -war ’ 

He then gives an account of the Treaty of Gun- 
damuk, the aim of which he declares to have been 
to bring the whole of Afghanistan, including Herat 
and Afghan Tuikestan, under the authoiity of England 
The treaty was scatteied to the winds by the muidei 
of Cavagnarij foi which we ouisehes were to blame, 
oui cruelty towards the Afghan tribes durmg the war 
with Shere Ali having piovoked the bitterest animosity 
against us Commenting on the despatch of reinforce 
ments to India to stiengthen the army of revenge, he 
points out (p 23) that this circumstance demonstrated 
the weakness of our military power in India “ Foi 
two years the English press had been loudly and with 
one voice declaring that England s power in India was 
so solid that liei army theie could sustain a groat var 
with a European foe, and could place 30,000 troops on 
the Indian frontier The Enghsh pubhc, unaccustomed 
to military matters, maj have believed this , but ci^pcrts 
could never understand why tlie English nevspapeis 
exaggerated the military strength of India In tins 
instance ve see that even in a war vuth /Vfghanistan, 
already weakened by a stnigglc with England and b} 
internecine stnfe, such a strain was produced that re* 
inforcements had to he sent from homo " 

Discussmg, in the fourth chapter, the plan of the 
war, on winch subject ho is able to throw verj little 
light, since, hejond the order to raid upon Cabul and 
exact ie\enge, no 2dan really existed, he obsenes with 
icfereuce to a rumour that General Stewart intended 
ad\ancmg from Caudahar to Herat (p 29) “ In our 
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opinion it would be political folly for the English to bury 
themselves in the direction of Herat, and more so in 
the direction of the Oxus. Their attention ought to 
be given to the maintenance of order in their rich 
Indian possessions, and in the solidifying of their 
dominion there. Any danger to their power is not to 
be feared from the north-west, but from India itself.” 

The fifth chapter deals with the formation of Eoberts’s 
column, and contains no remarks of any interest. 
Describing in the sixth the position of Afghanistan, he 
points out (p. 44) that the first revolt against Yakoob 
Khan came from Badakshan, “ as might have been 
expected,” and goes on to say : “ At the other ex- 
tremity of Afghan Turkestan, namely in Maimene, 
which Shere Ali had only conquered in 1875, the people 
declared for Bokhara We may here remark that the 
begdom of Maimene belonged some time to the Emir 
of Bokhara, and that the Uzbek population very natu- 
rally gravitated to their principal political centre.” On 
p. 46 he says : “ There can be hardly a doubt that 
Afghan Turkestan will detach itself from Cabul, and 
render itself a self-governing state, or more probably 
a group of distinct khanates, of which, may be, Maimene 
will fall to Bokhara. There can be hardly a doubt, 
also, that the whole of Northern Afghanistan, from the 
Oxus right up to the Hindoo Koosh, wiil become included 
by the force of circumstances within the sphere of the 
immediate influence of Eussia. England herself gave 
rise to this state of afi’airs, by force of which Eussia will 
receive in Central Asia a regular scientific frontier.” 

Of the battle of Charasia he says, at the end of the 
seventh chapter (p. 64) : “ The victory was the natural 
result of the state of things that day. On the one 
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hand we see a detachment of troops, S,000 strong, 
spiendidly aimed, excellently disciplined, and led by a 
talented general and skilled officers , and on the othei a 
mob of halt-diBciplined hoops, not more than 7,000 in 
number, without leadeis, badly armed, and haidly 
knowing what discipline meant The victoiy of Chaiasia 
was attended by important strategical and political 
lesults It gave the English the city of Cabnl and the 
smrounding fimtful valley The acquisition of this 
valley enabled the commissaiiai to complete the scanty 
supplies the column had brought with it At the same 
time, with this victory was attained the principal poh- 
tical aim of the Kuriam column — it was now possible to 
exact revenge for the deshuction of Majoi Cavagnari s 
mission The executions which the English exacted for 
the sake of revenge weie, in truth, as we slinll see 
further on, distinguished by their baibarity They cast 
a stain upon General Eoberts and his companions, and 
exposed the biutal instincts of the Anglo Indian troops 
They are not to be justified even on the score of military 
necessity, smee they aroused the national passions of 
the Afghans and, in consequence, placed the force in a 
dangerous position ' 

Speaking of the pursuit of the Afghans by General 
Massey on the 9th of Octobei, the day before the entry 
of Eoberts into Cabal, Soboleff obsenes (p 73) “In 
chasing the fugitiie Afghans the English cavalry showed 
what the Afghans might expect from their conquerors 
Quarter was given to no one , those taken with arms in 
their hands were shot ‘ Give no quarter such was 
the watchword pronounced by Genera! Eoberts iny/idi 
interests demanded cmelty, and those interests, ns under- 
stood by the English, were higher than all other mtcresls. 
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even those of Immauity. Justice, humanity, mercy to 
the enemy — all these pitifid ^Yorcls sound savagely in 
the ears of the English when the question concerns 
vdiat is and vrhat is not to their odvautaged' 

Of the fighting in the Shutargardan Pass, the third 
week in October, he says (p. 83) : ‘‘In the affair in the 
pass the tactical success was on the side of the Anglo- 
Indian troops, clearly displaying their superiority in 
discipline ‘and armament above the Afghans ; but the 
strategical success was on the Afghan side. The English 
were compelled to abandon the sole means of communi- 
cation with Peshawur, by which alone Roberts might 
receive reinforcements and stores. This was the first 
serious defeat experienced by Roberts’s column. The 
iifghans clearly showed that the Charasia fight and the 
occupation of their capital had not broken their spirit. 
It is worthy of surprise that the Afghans should have 
proved themselves better strategists than the English. 
We have already pointed out that Roberts was guilty of 
a great error in changing the front of his attack upon 
Cabul ; the Afghans availed themselves of this blunder, 
and on their side changed their attacking front — they 
threw themselves upon the south of Cabul, attacked the 
communications of the English, and compelled them to ■ 
evacuate the pass.” 

Closing a description of the junction of the Peshawur 
force with Roberts’s column, occupying the whole of Chap- 
ter X., he affirms (p. 99) that the column was “not in 
a condition to inspire the weak and disorganized people 
of Afghanistan with either fear or respect.” In the 
following chapter many extracts are given from the 
malignant articles which the “Daily News,” out of 
pure, or rather impure, spirit of faction, penned against 
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General Eoberts at that period with reference to his 
treatment of the people of Cahul. On p. 105 he says, 
respecting Yakoob Khan’s treachery: “We do not 
doubt in the slightest that he was in his heart the enemy 
of the English.” Making him pose as a patriot, he 
observes further on (p. 108); “ The unfortunate Yakoob 
Khan fell a victim to the insatiable and dangerous 
policy of the English in Asia. This policy will probably 
lead to a catastrophe, in which the English will suffer. 
In the present instance the English Government decided 
to destroy the powerful Afghan monarchy which it had 
established . . . because the Afghans had of recent 
years turned their eyes towards the north.” Translating 
in full Eoberts’s letter of November 22, 1880, on the 
influence of Eussia at Cabnl, he says that he thinks it 
“worthy of attention.” (p. 112) “. . . We should 
like to believe that what Eoberts said of the influence 
of Eussia at Cabnl was true, but we veiy much doubt 
it, and think that it was put forward to justify the risky 
policy of the Beaoonsfield Cabinet in Afghanistan.” He 
farther thinks that “ the re-establishment of Yakoob 


Khan's authority at Cabnl, and the proclamation of an 
amnesty,” would have been n wise policy for us to have 
pursued ; “ at any rate, Yakoob would have served ns an 
intermediary between the English and the people ; which 


people the English did not understand. But they pre- 
ferred anarchy, and probably lost their influence for ever 
in Afghan-Turkestan, and, may be, in Herat also." 

The approach of winter, according to Sobolcff, found 
the army “ master only of the ground on which it 
stood; anarchy seethed around it ” (p. US)- “'■T**'’ 
personal character of General Eoberts would not allow 
him to pursue any other course of action than that of 
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provoking fear in the minds of ilie natives, and here 
we cannot but point out the very great difference between 
our mode of operations in Central Asia and that of the 
English in Mghanistan. There is not a single case in 
which we did not free the natives of their taxes, or 
mitigate them. This, and our respect for their religion, 
and our humanity to the fallen enemy, with many other 
things not to be seen on the part of the English, led to 
the rapid pacification of the region of Central Asia 
conquered by us. In such cases where we occupied 
territories which we did not intend to permanently hold, 
such as the Karshi district in 1868, and the Sharisiabs 
district in 1870, we refrained altogether from meddling 
vfith the internal administration of the country. A 
brilliant illustration of this is the occupation of Khiva 
in 1873 by General Kaufinann. It is beyond doubt 
that previous to that conquest the Khan, Seid Mahomed, 
was one of the bitterest of our enemies. Khiva was 
occupied, and the Khan fled to the Turcomans. Re- 
covering after awhile from his fear, and seeing how 
humanely the Russians were comporting themselves 
towards the enemy, the Khan appeared before General 
Kaufmann, and was reinstated in his authority. The 
result is obvious. The Khan respects and listens to the 
counsels of the Russian authorities ” (which, considering 
that Russia maintains a garrison of 6,000 troops in close 
proximity to the Khivan capital, is not remarkable — M.), 
‘‘ while the Russian Government, on its part, respects 
the authority of the Khan, and refrains from any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the Khanate. Did the 
English act in the same way towards Yakoob Khan ? 
It is clear they did just the reverse, and this because 
they felt themselves weak ” (p. 118). 
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The thirteenth chapter is devoted ■wholly to “ The 
War Terror ” at Cabul, largely based upon an article by 
Frederick Harrison in the “ Fortnightly Eeview,” ivhich 
appeared when all manner of calumnies were in circu- 
lation respecting Roberts’s operations, and which the 
“ Daily News ” and other Opposition newspapers did 
their utmost to exaggerate. The part which the Liberal 
press played during this period must ever be regarded 
with regret by all who are proud of England’s good 
name. Let party politicians and party newspapers 
indulge in venomous attacks on each other as much as 
they please, but the army should always be respected. 
The charges they brought forward day after day have 
been proved to have been false, but those who formulated 
those accusations have never had the decency to 
openly retract them. Having no interest to get at the 
truth of the matter, it is not surprising that Eussian 
writers should ignore the controversies which the 
calumnies provoked, and which ultimately exposed the 
baselessness of them. Thanks to such newspapers ns 
the “ Daily News,” and to such writers as Mr. Harrison, 
Russia firmly believes that the English army was guilty 
of every species of barbarity in Afghanistan, and lays 
hold of the circumstance as an excuse for her own real 
and well attested military excesses. 

Adverting to the ” harsh general’s ” acts in “ e.vecnting 
the natives, making requisitions by force, destroying and 
burning villages, mercilessly shooting prisoners, i-c.” 
(p. 127), Soboleff devotes several pages to a collaboration 
of all the lies that were published with reference to the 
burning alive of Afghan prisoners on the battle-field of 
Oharasia, carefully omitting the refutation afterwards 
satisfactorily furnished by General Roberts and the 
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‘‘Daily J^ews ” special correspondent ^Yitll the force. 
A long translation follows of Harrison’s article, and his 
opinion that “ the English arinj^ more frequently occu- 
pies itself than any other army in the ^Yorld wdth hang- 
ing, shooting, or punishing prisoners of YYar,” is printed 
by Soholeff in italics, and provoked the follo^Ying remarks 
(pp. 135-3G): “ In a war ^^dth Asiatics, who only under- 
stand the right of Force, it often happens that crushing 
blows have to he inflicted, not only on troops, hut on 
towns and settlements also. But when a struggle is over, 
the troops of Eussia, observing the sacred duty of military 
discipline, never allow themselves to ill-treat the fallen 
enemy. Never, even in the Caucasus, where a long, 
sanguinary war was waged, did the Kussians ever instal 
cold-blooded, calculating Terror. The Eussian officer 
and soldier are merciful to the enemy ; therein lies the 
secret of our prestige ; it is our strength ; and with that 
weapon we shall conquer the Enghsh in Asia. Every 
proper-minded person must revolt against the injustice 
and the egotism of the Anglo-Indian commanders, but 
what must have been the thoughts of those against 
whom those injustices were directed ? What must have 
been the feelings of the Afghans? Unhappily, the 
Afghans do not enjoy the blessings possessed by civilised 
peoples. Their voice cannot be heard ! Their ener- 
getic protests can only take the form of action, and we 
shall directly see the desperate efforts they made to expel 
the English from Cabul.” 

See “ The Afghan War of 1879-80,” by Howard Hensman, 
special correspondent of the “ Daily Hews,” pp. 146-47 ; also 
p. 169 for a refutation of the charge that villages had been burnt 
and the people turned out into the snow. Mr. Hensman expresses 
great indignation at these calumnies, which, it may be noted, 
were chiefly given jjrominence to in the leader columns of the 
very paper he represented. — M. 
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To retort npoH this with citations of the many mas- 
sacres and brutalities committed by Bussian generals in 
their comjuests and “ pacifications " is a task too un- 
gracious to bend to here. If indignation be expressed 
against those who lie in the face of facts, it should he 
directed in the first place rather against Mr. Frederick 
Harrison than against General Soboleff. 

A translation of the Treaty of Gnndamuk, and an 
account of the road between Cabnl and Peshawur, com- 
piled from V. V. Grigorieff’s “Kabnlistan and Kafir- 
istan,” close the first part of Soboleff’s work. The 
second contains seventeen chapters, extending from 
“ The Afghan Victories at Cabnl ” to “ The Junction of 
General Stewart’s Detachment with the Cabul Force ; ” 
preceded by a “ Sketch of the History of Afghanistan, 
and the Geography and Statistics of the Countiy.” Tlie 
latter is a bare narrative of 46 pages, from which wo 
take the following opinions : — 

“ In the campaign of 1838-42 (p. 1C5) the English 
lost more than 30,000 people and 50,000 camels ; ex- 
pending upwards of 100,000,000 roubles. Tiieir rule 
in India became shaken, the independence of Afghan- 
istan became established, and the Sikli monarchy grow 
in might. As to the erection of any serious barrier to 
the forward movement of the Kussians in Asia, of 
which Lord Auckland had dreamed, there could not be 
any question on that point. That side of the affair 
had entered the path of histoiy, and the English were 
compelled to seek fresh measures to strengthen their 
position in India. From that time Ihc great Eastern 

Question entered npon Cl fresh phase * The English com- 


Tlie italics tlirougbout are Soboletl's.— SI. 
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menced to seriously think of drawing away the attention 
of Eussia from Central Asia. . . . The Crimean war 
was brought about by the English to increase their 
prestige and strengthen their power in India (p. 167). 
. . . In 1857, England, tugging France behind her, 
•decided upon a war with China. The Eastern Question, 
in its hroad sense, acquired immense significance, and the 
English decided to avail themselves of everything, in order 
once for all to solve that grandiose p'ohlem in favour ofi 
their interests. Into the rayon ofi their fieverish activity 
entered Turhey, Persia, Afghanistan, and China. Great 
Britain, as it luere, aimed at rendering itself the lord ofi 
all those countries. It is difficult to define what the 
fulfilment of this extensive programme of the leading 
naval power might have led to, but the unexpected and 
terrible mutiny of the sepoys in India in 1857 un- 
doubtedly largely disarranged the plans of the English. 
The Indian Mutiny was an echo of the Crimean war ; 
it shook the position of the English in India; but 
military fortune favoured them, and the insurrection 
was cruelly crushed. The head of the revolt, Nana 
Sahib, disappeared, and the people of India believe 
that he lives in Eussia; that is, in the state from 
which the people expect their emancipation ” (p. 168). 

Speaking of the frontiers of Afghanistan, he says (page 
174) : — “ The frontier adjacent to Chinese Turkestan 
and Eussian Pamir is undetermined and but little 
known. From the point of the Pamir summit, as far as 
which Eussian topographical surveys have been effected, 
and whither a Eussian detachment has penetrated,"*^ 

* Probably General Abramoff’s in 1878. This was one of tbe 
three that were .to have marched with the Afghans upon India. 
Its movement southward continued for some time after the Treaty 
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to the extreme inhabited point belonging to Afghanistan 
is 80 versts (53 miles). This intervening expanse is in- 
habited by no one, and may be considered as part of the 
Kussian province of Turkestan.” His account of the 
“ ways of communication in A%hanistan ” (p. 190), con- 
tain several remarks of interest. “ Afghanistan occupies 
an extremely important geographical position in the 
old world. Through it pass land routes joining Europe 
and India together, i.e. binding the common interests 
of more than 550 million people. Asia Minor, the 
Caucasus, and Persia are united to India by Afghanistan. 
The roads passing outside Afghanistan, to the south of 
it, through Southern Beloocbistan, possess, on account 
of their desert character, no siguificance whatever. 
Afghanistan serves to bind Central Asia and Bussian 
Turkestan to India. The road passing between Herat 
and Candahar is the principal road joining South-west 
Asia, and through it Europe also, with India. Along 
its entire length the transport of wheeled vehicles 
and artillery is possible. The road traverses the most 
populous part of Afghanistan and Persia, and has 
abundance of water, transport, and provisions, together 
with a sufficiency of forage and fuel. From Astrabad, 
situated at the south-east corner of the Caspian, to the 
river Indus, the road traverses the following places : — 


Meshed 

Herat 

Sebzawar 

Parrab 


367 miles. 
229 „ 

81 „ 
79i „ 


of Berlin was sifpieJ, and provoked aufficiont stir on the Itidnn 
border to give rise to tlio report that Abniinoff had reached Cihiii. 
For a while, Stohetoh was nii3t.al.en in India for Abrainoff. — 51. 
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Vasliir . . . 79-o- miles 

Girishk . . . 60 ,, 

Gaud all ar . . . 75 ,, 

Quetta . . .146 ,, 

Shikapoor . . .207 ,, 

Total . . 1,327 „ 

In this manner fi’om the Caspian Sea to the Indus is a 
distance of 1,327 miles. Were this route organized, 
Russian goods, making use of the highway of the Volga 
and Caspian, might penetrate to Afghanistan and India. 
By means of this route there might bo an interchange of 
European and Indian wares. At the beginning of the 
Middle Ages this interchange was effected means of 
a route running through the town of Itil, the ruins of 
which exist near the mouth of the Volga. This route, 
in consequence of the tumults in Central Asia and the 
forays of the Turcomans, was long ago closed to 
commerce. Peter the Grreat strove to reopen it. 

“Another important road, uniting Eastern Europe 
with India, traverses the Kirghiz steppes to Bokhara, 
and thence crosses Northern Afghanistan, via the Hindoo 
Koosh, to Cahul and Peshawur. The length of it, 
reckoning from Orenburg, the extremity of the European 
railway system, to Peshawur is 2,032 miles. 

River Syr Daria (Mailehash ferry) 668 miles. 
Bokhara ..... 485 ,, 

Karshi . . . . . 94 ,, 

Mazar-i-Sherif . . - . 215-^ ,, 

Tashko organ . . . . 41 ,, 

Rooi ..... 99^ ,, 

Bamian ..... 105-|- ,, 


6 
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Cabul 130i miles 

Peshawar I 93 

Total . . . 2,032 „ 

This route is not to be compared with the other one, 
as much on account of its length ns by reason of its 
drawbacks. Between Orenburg and Bokhara, for a 
distance of 1,153 miles, it traverses the Kirghiz steppes, 
barren and unpopulated wastes. To the south of the 
Oxus it proceeds to the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, and 
traverses that colossal range by a pack-road, up which a 
conveyance can only crawl by the greatest exertion. 

“Between these two roads passes another intermediate 
one, running from Krasnovodsk to Kizil Amt, Geok 
Tep4, Askabad, and Herat to India. Its length, 
reckoning from Michael’s Bay, on the Caspian, to the 
Indus, is as follows : — 


Kizil Arvat 
Geok TepS 
Sarakhs 
Herat 
Shikapoor 


147 miles. 
80 i „ 
205i „ 
179 „ 
732 „ 


Total . . 1,353 „ 

With the repression of the predatory instincts of tlio Tekko 
people, occupying a considerable extent of this route, it 
has acquired immense importance, since, on tlio one liand, 
the English have already constructed a railway from 
the Indus to Sibi, in the direction of Candakar, for a 
distance of 139 miles, and, on the other, the Itussians 
have carried a railroad from Micbailovsk to Kizil Arvat, 
147 miles. With the extension of the former from 
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Sibi to Candaliar, 476 miles ’svill further have been 
laid, consequently there vdll then remain in the 
immediate future only 877 miles of ordinary road 
between Europe and India, the rest being covered with 
rails. When the rivalry of England with Eussia in 
Asia comes to a close, the rails may be laid down along 
this section, and it will be possible then to journey from 
London to Calcutta in nine days. 

Through Afghanistan have passed all the great 
conquerors proceeding to India from the shores of the 
Mediterranean, the Black Sea and Caspian, and from 
the Central Asian khanates. The historical events of 
ancient times and of the Middle Ages, occurring in 
Southern Asia, have given rise to a saying among the 
people that ‘ No one can be Sovereign of India who is not 
ruler of Cahul.’ Another saying has it that ‘ The hey of 
the Asiatic Empire lies in Southern Afghanistan, near 
Candahar.’ The English regard Herat as the key of 
India. However difficult it may be to traverse, Afghan- 
istan, however high may be the Hindoo Koosh and 
other ranges of the countiy, conquerors have always 
accomplished their aim and penetrated to India. The 
first conqueror of India, as is well known, was Alexander 
the G-reat. After him may be cited Mahmood of Ghuzni, 
seven times penetrating to India ; Tamerlane, issuing 
from Bokhara, traversing the Hindoo Koosh and Cahul, 
and entering India by the Khyber Pass ; Sultan Baber, 
of Khokand, by the same route; the son of Sultan 
Baber, and finally. Nadir Shah of Persia, who reached 
it via Herat.” Describing the Afghan army, he says 
(p. 196): — ‘Hn the campaign of 1879-80 the Afghan 
artillery general, the celebrated Mahomet Jan, was able 
to organize a powerful militia from a few Afghan tribes, 
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and beat in the open field an extensive body of Anglo- 
rndian troops, under the command of the bravo and 
talented General Eoberts, and compelled him to shut 
himself up in the entrenchments of Sherpoor.” 

Having described Afghanistan, Soboiefi’ continues bis 
narrative. “ December, 1879, found the English army," 
he states, “in a most critical position .... The 
name of Eoberts had lost all prestige, he had earned the 
hatred of the people, and tlie fear he had provoked had 
disappeared ” (p. 197). ..." We will not describe 
all the horrors which took place at Cabul and in its 
vicinity, and which exceeded, according to the London 
jurist Harrison, the savagery of Bnshi BasooTis, and refer 
the reader to the English newspapers, which contain a 
mass of the most interesting facts ; we will only remark 
that the patience of the Afghans was exhausted, and 
that all were inspired with a desire for a bloody 
revenge.” 

The actions from December 10th to December IStli 
he claims as victories for the Afghans, and he reads 
Eoberts a long lecture on his contempt for the enemy 
(p. 205), which, he maintains, was the cause of onr 
defeats. The battle of the Asmai Heights, December 14, 
he sets down as “ another Afghan victory — the English 
troops were completely put to flight" (p. 209): "fbo 
triumph of the Afghans was complete ” (p. 211). The 
despatch of reinforcements from England to India 
provokes the remark that “ the English had to use 
every effort to gain even a relative success over feeble 
Afghanistan. We again direct the reader’s attention to 
this circumstance, since it displays in tlio fiihcsl the 
outward militaiy strength of tlie Englisli in Sotifiicm 
Asia. The English believe that their Indian army can 
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easily place od the borders of India 30,000, and even 
50,000 troops, ^Ybicll, in their opinion, is sufficient not 
only for a struggle •with an Asiatic Po^Ycr, bni ivitli any 
European one thinking of marching upon India. The 
Afghan ^Yar is interesting in tins respect, as allo\Ying 
the possibility of ganging the military position in India. 
We see that the first defeat in Afghanistan compelled 
the English to leave India almost lYithout troops ” 
(p. 215-16). Again, ‘‘In reviewing General Gough’s 
moYement ^Ye see facts confirming our doubts of 
Hoberts having more than 5,000 men fit for duty, and 
we may here remark that a careful study of the two 
Afghan campaigns has led us to believe that the military 
organization of the Indian army, and in particular the 
Intendance Branch, is far from being distinguished by 
those high qualities -which might guarantee the Enghsh 
durable military success.” 

In Chapter XYI., devoted to an account of “ The 
march of the troops to extricate General Boberts’s de- 
tachment,” he lays great stress on the slowness of the 
movement, and comments on the little care our columns 
took to render themselves secure from the sudden 
onslaughts of the enemy. This, he imagines, proceeded 
from too much self-rehance.” The GoY^ernment of 
India was equally to blame in this respect, and he says 
(p. 228) that “ it ought to have known that there 
w^as limit to the military poYver of the English in India. 
Beyond its borders, even in a struggle with weakly 
Afghanistan, it showed itself to be almost impotent. 
We consider that the English did not accomplish those 
aims in Central Asia they sought to attain by a suc- 
cessful Afghan war, and we cannot but wonder at those 
gigantic plans with regard to Herat, Afghan-Turkestan, 
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and Merv, disclosed by the Conservative Ministry — plans 
which to caiTy out would render necessary an increase of 
upwards of 50,000 troops to the Indian army.” 

The account of the “ Siege of Sheipoor by the 
Afghans ” in Chapter XVII. opens thus ; “ The series 
of victories gained by the Afghans around Cabnl had 
compelled, as we have seen, a powerful English force to 
fly in panic-stricken terror to the cover of the Sherpoor 
cantonments.” “ The English,” he continues, “ affirm 
that they were surrounded by masses of Afghans, 40,000 
in number ; but this seems to us to be an exaggeration. 
We believe, and not without foundation, that the army 
of Mahomet Jan, together with the Kohistanis, did not 
exceed 16,000 men.” Further on (p. 233) he insists 
that the ” English were overcome by a panic,” and that 
“ the English don’t like to acknowledge themselves 
defeated .... Thus, on the 14th of December, Eoberts 
was thoroughly defeated by Mahomet Jan, and yet, 
thanks to a success gained in the morning by a portion 
of the troops under General Baker, the English were 
ready to believe in the success of the whole day. Not 
only is a refusal to acknowledge their defeats a distinc- 
tive quality of the English, hut they are also given to 
extreme, and often gross, exaggerations of their suc- 
cesses. ‘ The affair was brilliant, obstinate, and a bloody 
one,’ they often say, and then go on to add that their 
losses consisted in only ‘ one wounded,’ and that 
‘lightly.’ ‘ The advance was desperate, and the position 
frightful,’ they telegraphed regarding the affnir on the 
Shutargardan of October 19, 1879, ■ for three days wo 
were surrounded by the Afghans; the enemy poured a 
fire on the spot whore wo got onr water from.’ The 
Shutargardan affair was elevated almost to the rank of 
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the defence of Sevastopol or Shipka ; the Queen- 
Empress despatched a special message thanking in warm 
language the heroes of that ^ brilliant affair.’ Yet the 
total loss of the English during those three days of 
desperate fighting consisted only of seven men.” 

People who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. To omit all reference to the proverbial one 
Cossack killed,” we have only to fall back on an official 
list of losses in the various great Russian battles in 
Central Asia to see how easy it is to retort upon General 
Soholeff. 

Losses in Central Asian battles in the open : — * 


1860. Oozoon-Agatch 
1866. Irdjar . 

1868. Samarcand 
1868. Zerahoolak 
1868. Karshi . 

1870. Koolekalan Heights 

1871. Ketman 
1871. Aliintoo . 

1871. Tchin-tcha Khodzi . 
1873. Tchandeer 
1875. Makliram 


Killed.- 

2 

0 

2 

0 

, 2 
7 

. 2 
, 0 
, 1 
, 4 
, 5 


Total in eleven battles . 25 

In one battle alone, Makhram, the Russians killed 
20,000 of the enemy, with a loss of only five killed and 
nine wounded on their side. 

There is nothing worthy of notice in Soboleff’s 


* Talien from Colonel Kostenko’S “ Turkestanslri Kri,” St. 
Petersburg, 1880, vol. iii. p. 289. For other lists see “ Merv, 
the Queen of the World,” p. 401. — M. 
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^'jount of the “ siege of Sherpoor,” except his opinion 
.^j5. 245), that the English cavaliy was “ afraid of the 
Afghans; always appeared late on the scene, did not 
,_4}now how to mancearre, and did not falfil outpost 
duties as it ought to have done.** On the approach of 
the relieving force, “the Afghans quietly withdrew’* 
(p. 245) ... “ The English did not follow them, but 
continued to fire .... At last, the Afghans having 
retired a respectable distance, the English decided to 
occupy a village lying on the ronte of march of General 
Charles Gough. The affair of December 23 came to a 
close. The English loudly proclaimed it as a brilliant 
success over the Afghans. We do not regard it as a 
victory for the English. The fact of the maffer was, 
Mahomet Jan clearly recognised that without artillery 
he could not take the strong position of Sherpoor. Ho 
hoped that a prolonged blockade would compel fho 
English sometime or other to reti-eat to Jollalabad, or 
to submit to him. He strongly relied on tho Gilzais 
checking the advance of the Peshawnr column, and when 
this was not realized he recognised that he ought not 
to waste his men in a fruitless assault, and occapiod 
himself with a quiet withdrawal of his principal force from 
Cabul. He knew of the approach of tho head of the 
Peshawnr column better than Roberts, and hence hastened 
the quicker to fulfil his cleverly projected plan of rctrc.it. 
To accomplish this, a false attack on tho English position 
was undertaken ; and since tho Kohistani route lies to 
the north, t.e. in an opposite direction to the Gliuzni, 
Maidan, and Logar tribes, he made it fho dufj- of the 
first to attract tho attention of tho English to fho 
contrary sido of tho retreat of tlio principal part of his 
army. The English once more let slip a good opiior- 
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tunity for inflicting a defeat even on a part of k. 
army of Mahomet Jan, and rendered it possible for thfc-^/^ 
clever Afghan general to fulfil one of the most difficult! 
manoeuYres in -war : to retreat quietly and -without loss^ ^ 
We may remark that these conclusions are borne out by^N^ 
the statements of the English themselves. The English 
only quitted their entrenchments when the Afghans had 
completely evacuated the environs. In what, then, con- 
sisted their -^uctory ? They were delighted at having at 
last escaped from their humiliating position. We can 
understand their joy, but we cannot praise their action. 
On the other hand, the operations of Mahomet Jan are 
worthy of every praise.’’ 

Again, further on (p. 248) : “ The English loudly 
extolled their brilliant defence of Sherpoor, but we are 
unable to detect a single trait in that defence which 
merits that designation. The English army shut itself 
up in a fortress, and did not dare to issue from it. 
We cannot refrain from contrasting the Sherpoor 
defence with the defence of Samarcand by our glorious 
Turkestan troops in the summer of 1868. The external 
circumstances of both affairs were alike. Sherpoor was 
invested by the army of Mahomet Jan ; Samarcand was 
surrounded by the armed militia of Sharisiabs and the 
populace of the city. Against the English, reckoning 
the people of Cabul, were 30,000 men (this refers to 
December 14) ; the same number opposed the garrison 
of the citadel of Samarcand. Sherpoor was invested 
for nine days, Samarcand for seven. But the differences 
between the two consist in this : the Anglo-Indian 
army at Sherpoor comprised 6,000 sabres and bayonets 
and 30 guns ; the Bussian garrison of Samarcand, 762 
sabres and bayonets and 28 guns, of which latter 24 
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were Bokbaian cannon, and ouljfon] of them Bt for use 
The Afghans did not assanlt Slierpoor, the citadel of 
Samaicand was subjected to incessant onslaughts The 
English made no sorties , the Eussian garrison availed 
itself of eveiy opportunity to slip out, in conseQiience 
of which we lost, during the siege, 4S hilled and 171 
wounded — in all 219 men , the English losing on their 
part 89 men, of whom 9 were hilled In a word, the 
powerful gairison of Sherpoor tooh up a stiictly passive 
defensive position " 

Describing in the nineteenth chapter the condition of 
the Cabnl force after the removal of the investment of 
Sherpoor, General Sobolelfrepeats (p 253) Ins previous 
opinion that the Afghan wai showed India to bo 
incapable of throwing an efiScient and powerful arm) 
beyond hei border, and comes to the conclusion, in 
itahca, that the “ altacirng element of the Anglo-Indian 
army is weal ” The “ Sherpoor catastrophe," be adds, 

" considerably oucumscribed these broad strategical plans 
which the English, fiushed by their October successes, 
had indulged their fancy with ” rnrthcr, “ in India a 
crisis arose The pouer of the English had leen placed in 
a very unfavomalle light " (p. . ■ “The English 

know very well that a sparh is only nccrssai y to set tit a 
Haze the inflammable materials winch exist in abimdancc 
thtouglioui the Pemnsula ” 

Quoting a number of esfraefs from the "Daily Nows," 
to prove that the Afghan war had plunged India into 
deeper poverty, lio observes (p 258) “ For more than 
four years tbe London and Anglo-Indian press has boon 
inculcating the necessity, day after day, of taking 
measures on the north-west frontier of India to counter- 
act the Eussian forward movement m Central Asia 
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Siicli alarm, without doubt, has no real ha’, without 
corc^Mction that Russia seeks to swallow up, with( .knowing 
/territory in Central Asia is founded on a false verg-X'3^ 
sion of our operations in that part of Asia. This im- 
pression excites the English public to alarm anci/^gita- 
tion, and provokes the Ministry to aimless, difficulty and 
even dangerous conquests. Our prestige in Central 
Asia is, indeed, powerful, but it derives its force not 
so much from our material as from our moral superiority. 
We treat the natives as beings having the same right 
to exist as ourselves ; to the native states, however weak 


they may be, we comport ourselves without gasconade, 
and respect their rights. We have no special Asiatic 
policy in Asia ; our policy there is founded on the same 
principles of international law as in Europe. In that lies 
our strength and our superiority over the English. The 
latter, by force of their innate character, act in a precisely 
diametrically opposite manner. They love to triumph 
over the weak, and to make the latter feel their inferiority. 
The English ought to recognise that the durability of 
their dominion in India is not threatened by Russian 
bayonets, but by the ever-spreading moral prestige of 
the Russian name. So long as the Russians were 
unknown in Central Asia, the English rested quietly in 
India, and did what they liked. But, lo ! a hundred- 
tongued rumour began to spread about tidings of the 
approach of a new European power, humane, merciful, 
and just, and, therefore, also strong. This rumour 
flew over the Hindoo Koosh, traversed Afghanistan, and 
penetrated to India. The English themselves helped to 
spread the rumour, and, in declaring war against the 
hapless Shere Ali, showed the people of India that they 
were in terror of this new power.” 



were Bolsl Soboleff describes Herat in the next\;hapter, 
The Afghij to proving that we hail the intentiok^ in 
xTSPiarcif occupying that place. Comparing the Ox^ 
Cabal line of advance upon India with the Herat- 
Candahar line, he dwells on the marked inferiority of 
the former, and affirms that “ whether an army descended 
to the Oxus from Cabul, or ascended from the Oxus to 
it, the operation would be of the most difficult and 
dangerous character” (p. 262). Of Herat, he says: 

“ And, indeed, in all Central Asia, and even, we ma}- 
say, in all Southern Asia, there is no place more im- 
portant, from a military point of view, than Herat. 
Asia Minor, the Caneasns, Persia, Turkestan, and 
Afghanistan, with Beloochistan and India, are all con- 
nected one with the other by this city. Its territory is 
remarkable for its wealth of corn, the smplns of which 
is sufficient to support on army 100,000 strong, together 
with its transport. Tho transport of such an army, neces- 
sarily immense, could be furnished by tho local resources. 
Through Herat runs tho sole road traversable by a large 
army. Between it and lower India no natural obstacles 
whatever exist. Attaining Candahar, an army marching 
upon India may advance farther by several routes, and 
force the Comal, Dera-Gazi-Khan, and Bolan passes, 
or even the roads lying further to tho north, running 
through tho valleys of Kliost, Knrram, and Cahiil. The 
southern passes, we may obsorvo, are more convenient 
than the northern ones for reaching India. Tiio national 
interests of the people of India long ago appraised Iho 
value of Herat. A body of European troops established 
in that city, and standing with its front to tlic sontli- 
east, would draw upon it tho attention of the whoio 
population. In that lies the moral significance of a 
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military occupation of Herat, and it is not 'without 
reason that a number of English experts, kuo'^ung 
India '\;^^ell, have expressed their belief that, were an 
enemy to occupy Herat with a powerful force, the 
English army, without having fired a shot, would con- 
sider itself half beaten. This belief may appear souie- 
what exaggerated from an exclusively mihtary point of 
view, but the English, in discussing the possibility of 
military operations in Southern Asia in the future, justly 
refrain from separating the i)olitical question from them. 
And this can be understood : the Indian Peninsula is 
populated with races for the most part hostile to the 
English dominion.” 

Mentioning various circumstances to demonstrate that 
England intencled occupying Herat, he says (p. 267) : 
“ We have seen that the Afghans beat General Roberts’s 
detachment in several engagements in December 1879, 
and compelled him to shut himself up in Sherpoor. 
We called those engagements brilliant victories for the 
Afghans. And, indeed, those victories had something 
more than a mere local significance. They fatally 
influenced the whole course of the Afghan war, and 
compelled the English to give up the idea of occupging 
Herat.’’ 

Soboleff then describes the operations of the southern 
column, after the news reached General Sir Donald 
Stewart of the murder of Cavagnari. For Stewart he 
expresses a very high opinion, as a “ careful and talented 
general” (p. 281). “ The idea of a march to Herat,” 

he asserts, “ arose with the English after the battle of 
Charasia and the occupation of Cabul. The staff of the 
army had reason to believe that a complete success 
gained by the Kurram force before the capital of 
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Afghanistan, wouia serve to pacify the Afghans and 
cause them to submit to the English demands , but this 
calculation was not home ont by events " (p 2S5). 
Quoting fiom the “ Central News ” telegiams, London 
eonespondence of the “Nene Fieie Presse,” and the 
“ Oivii and Mihtarj Gazette of India," to prove that 
the notion of a maioh to Herat was entertained by the 
Goveminenf, he cJenches his chain of proof with, “ The 
nenspapei ‘Globe,’ the vciy one that, thanhs to the 
kindly offices of Mi Marvin, published a secret docu- 
ment during the Berlin Congiess, announced that at the 
end of Decembei 1879 a Cabinet Council deliberated 
upon the necessity of immediately occupying Herat, m 
vieto of the impending military operations in Central Asia 
Viooioy Ljtton, in one of his speeches, plainly declared 
that he intended despatching an expedition in tlie spnng 
against Herat ’ (pp 280-7). 

Geneial Soboletf gives the following ns the causes of 
the collapse of the project foi occupying Herat (p 2S9) 

“ I The December events of 1879, which showed how 
diffionlt It was to conquer the Afghan militin, and tlie 
subsequent fruitless negotiations with the chiefs, extend- 
ing to March, which showed that satisfaetorj resalts 
could only be gamed by the aid of ilio sword 2 The 
failure of the negotiations with Persia for marching 
simultaneously upon Herat with Bnghsh and Persian 
troops, which encountered eerious extraneous diplomatic 
difficulties, and did not lead to the desired rcbult. 

3. The appearance of Abdurrahman Kliaii on tlie kieiio, 
and the possibilitj of an nlliaueo between him and 
Ajoub Khan of Herat 1 The inability of the Camlahar 
force, in its existing condition, to occupy Herat ’’ 

To have marched upon Herat without the aid of 
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Persia would have required 10,000 infantry, 3,000 
cavalry, and 800 artillery, or, in all, 13,800 men. 0^ 
this number 7,000 would have been needed to protect 
the line of advance, twenty-eight days’ march long, 
leaving only 6,800 available for active service at Herat. 
Upwards of 60,000 camels would have been required for 
the transport. Granted that these could have been 
obtained, the force would not have reached Herat in less 
than fifty or sixty days (sic.) ; it would have had no 
forage or food; it would have been enfeebled; its experi- 
ence with the natives would have been the same as at 
Cabul ; and in the end, after a general rising, it would 
have had to have taken up a defensive position, as in the 
case of Roberts at Sherpoor. The matter would have 
been different could the English have sent 20,000 troops 
to Herat, leaving 15,000 to guard Candahar and the 
road between it and India. But, in the absence of 
transport, the despatch of 20,000 men to Herat was an 
almost impossible task ” (p. 291). 

Having been compelled to resign the idea of occupy- 
ing Herat, General Soboleff states that England decided 
to march the Candahar force to Cabul, via Ghuzni, and 
devotes the 24th and 25th chapters to a narrative 
of the operations connected with that movement. 
There is very little of this that need be quoted, except 
the opinion that the gathering of the Afghans at various 
points indicated that they were altogether unconquered. 

Of the battle of Ahmed Kheyl, he says (p. 305) :• — 
“ The battle of April 19th before Ghuzni may be placed 
on a level with the Charasia affair, won by General 
Roberts in 1879 before Cabul. The result of the latter 
was the occupation of Cabul ; of the former, the occupa- 
tion of Ghuzni, the principal centre of the coalition of 

7 
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the Afghan tribes hostile to the English. In both 
affairs the Anglo Indian troops displayed steadiness and 
hiaveiy, and then commanders calculation and calm- 
ness Both affans displayed also one defect of the 
English tioops — their inability to pursue the enemy 
Let us add, that neither battle broke doira the opposition 
of the Afghans.” 

Soboleff does not approve of the retirement of 
Stewart from Ghuzni “It was accepted,” ho sajs 
(p 308), “ by the natives as a defeat Although 
Stewart marched on to Cabul, still he left Ghuzni behind 
him without finally dispersing the Afghans and pacify- 
ing the country In Asia the eiaaiahon of a iotin once 
occupied 15 almost ahays regarded as a sign of defeat 
The spirited Afghans very well understood that Stow ait’s 
detachment, surrounded by the numerous Afghan levies, 
could not long remain at Ghuzni He was compelled to 
lotreat, and wo allow oursehes to express the conviction 
that the match of Steuart upon Ghuzni and Cabul uas one 
of the greatest strategical enors of the English General Stalf ” 

His description of tho Cabul force during the first 
three months of 1880 contains nothing of interest, 
except a note on page 314 with reference to the state 
ment of one of tlio Enghsh olTiccrs, that the array was 
tired of tho campaign, “ not having the longing for 
conquest peculiar to Eussian officers in Turkestan ’ 
“This remark,” says SobolcfT, “wo cannot allow to 
pass nnehallengcd Tho English bar o relatii ely always 
conducted more wars in Asia tliaii wo hare Their 
wars, indeed, arc incessant. 'They can hardly avoid 
them. If they did, they would risk losing their pre’tige. 

It IS always useful for the weak to display their skill from 
time to lime ” 
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The arrival of Siewart at Cabnl was attended witli no 
results: the country traversed between Candahar and 
Cabnl continued as hostile as over, and tlie people of 
Cahill threatened again to rise against the combined 
forces and shut tliem up once more in Shorpoor. 
General SoboleiT cannot tell how the En^lisli would 

O 

have got out of the mess in which the}: had involved 
themselves, had not Abdurrahman Khan “ suddenly 
appeared on the scene and saved their liononr ” (page 
357). This opinion closes the second part, and con- 
cludes the first volume, to which is attached an appendix, 
headed “ The War Terror,” and containing a full 
translation of the protest raised by the Peace Society 
against General Koberts in December 1879, when the 
Opposition newspapers were full of mendacious and un- 
patriotic charges against our brave army in Mghanistan. 
General Soboleff follows this with a bitter onslaught, 
not only against Pioberts, but against England in general 
and the Conservative party in particular. “ Wherever 
the English have interests, the people groan beneath the 
English yoke ” (p. 363). A translation succeeds this 
outburst of the charges made by Dr. William Eussell, 
the famous Crimean correspondent of the Times, against 
the English army in the Transvaal. General Koberts’ s 
reply to the accusations of cruelty brought against his 
army, Soboleff describes as “ naive,” and he notes with 
satisfaction that it was “received with a general laugh 

of ridicule by the House of Commons To the 

Liberal Party, i.e. the section of the British nation 
having the largest amount of common sense, it appeared 
humiliating that the troops should have behaved in such 
a brigand-like manner in a country where they ought to 
have placed European civilisation in strong contrast 

7 « 
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with Asiatic barbansm” (p. 369) In conclusion, 
Soboleff charges England with “treating Asiatics ns a 
people of a lower race, while Russia treats them as 
men,” and observes, in italics, that it is not without 
cause the conviction has grown up among them that 
“ Bussia is immeaswahhj stronger than England ” 

The third part of “ The Anglo-Afghau Conflict ” 
comprises chapters 31—39, and deals mainly with the 
events in Afghan-Turhestan which led up to the 
installation of Ahdnrrahman Khan ns Ameer. The first 
three chapters describe the English position in Afghan- 
istan and the minor eients that followed the opening of 
the negotiations with Abdurrahman General Soboleff 
holds that our army w as in a most critical condition ; it 
only controlled the area on which it was encamped , its 
communications wore constantly being broLon ; its 
supplies were rapidly disappearing, and the whole 
country was, more or less, in arms against it The 
34th chapter contains a descnption of Afghan-Turbestan, 
for the most part based on “ Grodekoff’s Ride to 
Herat.”* 

Soboleff’s account of Shore All’s flight to Mazar-i- 
Sherif IS interesting. “ IVe have alrendj Beon”(p 413) 

“ that Shore Ah, quitting Cabul m the autumn of 1878, 
and directing his eldest son, Yakoob Khan, to continue 
the struggle with the English, crossed the Hindoo Koosh, 
and appeared in Afghan Tnrkestan Ho intended pro- 
ceeding to Tashkent, and placing before the Eiissi ms the 
desperate position in which he had been involved bj the 


• "Colonel GroHoUffs Eido from Sinnr^nl to Hint, 
IbroURli Ealtli am) tlio Uzlck Stiica of AfRlM-Tiirlosnn. J'llli 
Ills own map ot tho march route from the Oiui to Hint, hr 
Charles Jlorvin W H Allen A Co , Lonaon, 16S0 
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English." He did not v.lsh lo struggle •\viili them. 

He onl}’ desired to be left in peace He knew 

TCiT well that an open conllicfc with them ^Yonld riiiu all 

his efforts for the development of his country 

Ho wivshed to show the world that the war had not been 
caused by the Afghans, but by the selfishness of the 
English Government. His belief in the justice of the 
Afghan cause was so deep, that he openly declared that 
he intended placing, with the mediation of the Kussiaii 
Government, the Anglo-Afghan conflict before a con- 
ference of the great European Powers. The wretched 
xVfghan did not conceive that tlie Western Euro- 
pean Powers are only willing to resort to conferences, 
when it seems necessary to them to curb the political 
growth of the strongest European Power, Piussia. He 
was not aware of that fear of tlie Paissian Government 
which prevails in the West ; he did not know that every 
step Eussia takes to increase her outer might or improve 
her internal condition excites the bitterest vexation in 
the W^est. Shere Ali well know that the Eussian Tsar, 
the Ak-Padishah, was the mightiest sovereign in the 
world ; that Turkey had been ruined by Eussia ; that 
England, together with Turkey, had experienced defeat. 
E seemed to him, therefore, sufficient to appl}^ to the 
Eussian Government, in order to compel the English to 
refrain from meddling with the independence of Afghan- 
istan. The journey of Shere Ali to Tashkent did not 
take place. He wintered in Afghan-Turkestan. His 


Or rather, "by the Russians tliein selves. Dr. Yavorslcy, in his 
account of the Stolietoff Mission at Cabul, declares frankly that 
the Russian ambassador induced Shere Ali to fight England, by 
holding out promises of military assistance on the part of Russia. 
But for StolietoR’s unscrupulosity there would jirohably have 
been no Afghan war. — M. 
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appeaiance noith of tbe Hindoo Koosh, and his pro- 
longed stay there, prevented the Uzbeks rising against 
the Afghans, ivhich they otherwise would liave assuredly 
done.” 

Shere Ali died in March 1879, and Ynkoob Beg 
succeeded him. Major Caiagnari was appointed eoan- 
cilloi to the Ameei, but *'the people of Cahiil were 
aroused to angei by his insolence, and on the 3rd 
of Septemher the Ameer was delivered from him ” 
(p 415). After the occupation of Cabul ‘‘Afghanistan 
remained without a Sovereign The brave General 
Roberts thought he might play the part of Ameer, bat 
he was deeply deceived — the country became a prey to 
anarchy.” Dealing then with the accusation that 
Russian intrigue showed itself in the flight of Abdur- 
rahman Khan, SoboleflT asserts that Russia maintained 
an honourable neutrality. ‘‘ Had England followed the 
advice of those who counselled her to retort upon Rus- 
sian intrigue by occupying Herat, she would have had to 
have added permanently 50,000 troops to the Anglo- 
Indian army, and four millions sterling to the budget 
The foreposts of the English troops would have touched 
the foreposts of the Russian army On the one hand, 
on the Oxus, the English would have had ns their 
neighbours the 50,000 troops of the Russian army of 
Turkestan ; and on the west, the adianccd guard of the 
250,000 troops of tlio army of the Caucasus. Such an 
approximation, in view of the sympathy of the natiics of 
India with Russian power in Asia, would liaio been, to 
say the least, inconvenient for the English " (p Hf) 

‘‘ The appearance of Abdiiirahnian Khan on .tfgliiiu 
territory completely changed the character of tlie Anglo. 
Afghan conflict Ho showed himself the saiiour of the 
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independence of Afghanistan, and he extricated the 
English nation from the difficult}’’ in ^Yhich it had been 
inTolved by the misplaced allurements of Lord Beacons- 
field. Russia, through the person of Abdurrahman Khan, 
rendered a great service to Great Britain ” (p. 419). 

General Soholeff praises the policy pursued by Abdur- 
rahman Klian, in treating the English in a lofty manner 
and refusing to make any concessions to them. In the 
35th chapter he gives a long account of Abdurrahman, 
whom he personally knew at Samarcand in 1871. 
Abdurrahman’s history of his life is too long to be 
repeated here, and does not fall within the scope of this 
work. In the ' following chapter he describes Abdur- 
rahman’s conquest of Afghan-Turkestan, and the 
development of his plans for driving the English out of 
Afghanistan. "While pursuing his career of conquest, he 
refused to hold any communication with the English. 
“ By the end of April, 1880, the positions of the English 
and Abdurrahman Khan had become altogether reversed ; 
the advantages were wholly on the side of the latter. 
Reeling their impotence to solve the problem of restoring 
order in Afghan affairs, the English began to arrive at 
the conviction that it was indispensable to make 
concessions, however humiliating they might be to their 
pride ” (p. 460). 

He then goes on to point out that it was the English 
who sought first to come to terms with Abdurrahman, 
not Abdurrahman with the English. In the lengthy 
negotiations that followed, he holds that Abdurrahman 
won every point along the line and displayed great 
diplomatic skill, while the English floundered from one 
concession to another. Describing his ‘‘triumphal entry” 
into Cabul, he closes the second part with the remark 
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(p 486), “ that the English GoTemment is indebted 
to Abdunahman’s intermediation that it retired with 
honour from Cabul ’’ 

Seveial appendices follow. The first, consecrated to 
a biographical account of YaLoob Khan, closes with the 
subjoined woids (p 498) — “ Ought we to be surprised 
at the fate that overtooh Yahoob Khan ? Not in the 
slightest The English Government, in its relations 
with Asia, from which it is indispensable that the 
English should derive as many mateiial advantages as 
possible, acts with unswerving consistency tYliat was 
the case with the early conquests is equally the case 
to day — the same injustice, the same selfishness 
Dunng the last twenty-five years the English haio 
been possessed by an unaccountable fear TJie presence 
of the Eussians in the valley of the Oius has not giicn 
a moment’s peace to the Anglo Indian adiniuistratiou 
Officers and officials in India free themsches of this 
fear only when they become obliMous, in that hot cliniatc, 
undei the influence of their accustomed wine and strong 
liquor. The new feeling, mastering \nglo Indians, 
does not allow them to realize thoroughly the w hole of 
the frightful character of their position in Asia At 
any rate, it does not serve to change that pohej in India, 
which has been hitherto followed, and which is still 
being continued bj the English Goi eminent 

“ Everybody hnows that only a fraction of the 
territory of India was gained by the English by open 
fighting The greater part of their annevations came 
to them by means of various ugly political acts fllio 
confiscation of Oudo is an instance of this The Eajih 
of Oudo entrusted the English with the defence of his 
possessions against neighbouring enemies He gaic 
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them his troops and all his wealth. Having received 
all this, the English decided to destroy his dominion. 
The Eajah trembled before them, and thanked them on 
his Imees for evei;y wheedling word. The Government 
of India decided to avail tbemsolvcs to the fullest of 
this silly reliance, and, fearing the influence of his 
capable son, who understood the English, despatched 
the Rajah and his family to Calcutta, and announced 
his deposition. Oude was annexed to the Indian 
dominion, the Rajah’s treasure was seized, and the 
deposed monarch was placed in confinement and granted 
an insignificant pension. In order to clear its con- 
science ouiwardlij, the English Government replaced 
Lord Dalhousie by a new Viceroy, but it did not restore 
the sovereignty of Oude. 

“As is well known, Shere Ali was accused of refus- 
ing to have an English envoy at Cabul, but the late 
Ameer knew very well what the residence of such a 
personage meant. He was well aware that the arrival 
of envoys, residents, or other political agents, leads to 
the destruction of native Governments, and in turn to 
the annexation of their countries to the English domi- 
nions. -He was aware of the many instances of the most 
frightful crimes perpetrated by these agents in seeking 
advantages for their Government. He was well aware that 
the residents, insolently comporting themselves towards 
the rajahs, knew how to manipulate matters in such a 
manner, that the rajahs, at the end of six months or so, 
died of “ indigestion ” ; and that the English doctor, draw- 
ing up a certificate of death, usually affirmed that this or 
that rajah was a great glutton. After the death of such a 
glutton the state became either annexed to the English 
dominions or fell temporarily under the administration of 
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the resident, who rendeied himself the absolute guardian 
of the ininoi son of the dead sovereign Not long ago, 
thanks to correspondence from London, a disclosure 
■was made of the fate of the semi independent state, 
Mysoie The Eajah of Mysore is a minor, and hence 
the administration is in the hands of the English 
Under their beneficent administiation the state has be- 
come consideiablj pooler. Baling the last tliiee years 
a million human beings have died of hunger. Of the property 
of the late sovereign, of which an inventory was made 
in 1868 by Lieutenant Colonel Elliot, nearly half of tlie 
diamonds and other valuable aitides have disappeared 
“ The political wiles of the English, which they syste- 
matically piactise in India, are little Lnovn to Europe 
Europe does not concern herself about India , she is 
occupied with more important affairs But India and 
the neighbouring Asiatic states noil Icnou hou the 
reno-wned might of the English is maintained Not 
without cause do they hate them in Southern India, and 
long for the growth on the Asiatic continent of another 
strong Power, more moral and more honest ” 

The second appendi'v is entitled, “ Afghanistan ns a 
Neighbour of ludia,” and contains an account of Sir 
Henry Kawlmson’s article in the “ Nineteenth Century, " 
on “ The Eesults of tho Afghan IVar,” and the various 
declarations made by tho Beaconsfield Jlinistiy with 
regard to English policy in Afghanistan. Eawhnson ho 
describes as “ one of tho leaders of a small circle of 
individuals, living in London, who consider it Ihcir duty 
on every possible occasion to frighten tho public with 
bogeys, such as the proialenco c\ cry where of Biissiaii 
intrigue, and tho possibility of a Russian iniasion of 
India ” (p. COl). 
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Eeferring to the disclosures in tlie “ Civil and Military 
G-azette of India,” of tlie alleged intention of tlie 
English Government in 1878 to have occupied Asia 
Minor ^vith a powerful force from India, in the event of 
the Congress of Berlin having failed to secure peace, 
he comes to the conclusion that England would have 
made a holder stand against Russia hut for a circum- 
stance that rendered impossible Lytton’s plan of a 
universal Asiatic campaign against Russia — the hostility 
of Afghanistan. While Shere Ali favoured Russia, 
England could not move any troops from India. Hence 
Shere Ali’s hostility was the cause of the concessions 
England made to Russia at Berlin, and it was this 
circumstance that brought down upon the Ameer the 
wrath of England afterwards. 

The next appendix contains, without comment, a 
translation of Lord Lytton’s despatch of November 18, 
1878. This is followed by two excellently compiled 
march routes, one from Mazar-i-Sherif to Cahul (pp. 630- 
46), evidently derived from the topographical report of 
the Stolietoff Embassy, and the other from Mazar-i- 
Sherif to Herat, compiled from “ Grodekoff’s Ride to 
Herat.” Einally, there is a translation of Mr. Lepel 
Griffin’s speech to the Sirdars, Khans, and Maliks of 
Cahul, April 14, 1880." General Soboleff prints in 
italics the clause : Those people deceive you ivho preach 
a jehad, and say the English are the enemies of Islam. In 
India fifty million Mahomedans enjoy, under the Government 
of the Queen, greater liberty, happiness, and security than in 
any country of the ivoi Id.” He here interpolates, “The 


* The English version v?ill be found in Howard Hensman’s 
“ Afghan War,” pp. 369-71. 
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Afghans well know, bettei than anyone, better even 
than the most expert English olEcial, what the ual 
positron in India is of the Mussulmans, who only stiive 
for then emancipation from an oppressive yoke." Ho 
then continues the clause m italics' “It is Ihe Biilish 
GoveriimeiU iihich has many times, by a yieat erpeiuhturc of 
men and Ueasme, guaided and piesened the empite of the 
Sultan of Tmhey against his enemies, Goieinmcnt is the 
friend andpioteitor of Islam, aiidiiot Its destroyer." To this 
he appends the remark “ The Afghans were altogether 
Ignorant of tlie pecuniary assistance which the English 
rendered the Sultan in his war with Russia in 1877-78, 
and for which they demanded the cession of the island 
of Cyprus, but they were well aware that the English 
did not help the Sultan with troops, and know that the 
Eussians had ruined tlie empire of the same Sultan, of 
which the British Goaernmenl had loudly proclaimed 
itself the defender. For the dignity of the Biitish race, 
it would have been better not to liaao reminded tho 
Afghans of what was untrue, and what was oven 
dangerous, since in this case tho preponderance was on 
the side of Russia, and not on that of tho Sultan and 
English combined " (p. 5G0) 

The fourth part deals with Herat and Candahar, and 
contains eight chapters and 12G pages Tho first is 
headed, “ Russian Intrigues at Herat,” and is deiotcd 
to tho agitation which took place in 1879-80, m conse- 
quence of tho reports of the presence of Riissiaii oflicers 
and Russian spies at Hciat. General Soholeff indulges 
in a hitter onslaught against the ncws]mpers of Viciiiia 
and Berlin, whom ho accuses of conspiracy to poison 
the mind of Europe in general, and of England m p ir- 
ticular, against Russia Ilholo pages are giicn to a 
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dcnnnciaiion of tlic rimioiirs that circiilalecl at the end 
of 1879, \\’iih reference to Russia’s intrigues in Central 
Asia. He omits, however, to point out that it was 
Piussia herself who was instrumental in giving birth to 
those reports, by her activity cast and west of Herat. 
On the one hand, she was waging a desperate war with 
the Turcomans, and marching an army in a direction 
the destination of whicli seemed to be Merv; on the 
other, the valley' of tlie Oxus was literall}’’ being over- 
run by Russian exjdorcrs. In the autumn of 1879 a 
grand exploring expedition, consisting of General Count 
Rostovtseff and several majors of the General Staff, 
a number of topographers, naturalists, geologists, 
and painters, escorted by a strong body of Cossacks, 
proceeded to the Oxus from Samarcand, and after 
visiting in parties the sources of the river, made their 
way down it to Khiva, and thence, via Samara, home. 
In the course of their journey to Khiva they were 
attacked by Tekke Turcomans, but, after a sharp en- 
counter, succeeded in defeating their assailants. The 
movements of this exploring party, together with the 
despatch of reliefs to Fort Petro-Alcxandrovsk, in Khiva, 
by an experimental route via Bokhara and the Oxus, 
instead of via Kazala and the Aral, to say nothing of 
the subsequent journeys of Colonel Maelf from Samar- 
cand to the Oxus and the naturalist Mushketoff to the 
Pamir, all conspired to create the impression that Russia 
was pursuing a very ambiguous policy in Central Asia. 
General Soboleff would have done better to have explained 
these operations, instead of attacking journalists in 
Vienna and Berlin, whose alleged trade in the fabrication 
of rumours would not be possible a day, if greater 
publicity prevailed in press-gagged Russia, 
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Roberts’s oconpation of Cabnl. Describing afterwards 
the events at Candahar, be eliarges the military 
anthoiities tvitli “deeply deceiving" themselves in 
believing a maich by Ajonb Kban upon Candihai 
impossible, and punts in italics Ins opinion tint “ the 
Bntish Goieiiwient heallesshj despised the Heiati enemy’' 
(p 639) 

Furthei on, in his summary of the events leading up to 
the disaster of Maiivand, he says (p 641) that on the 
eve of the battle “ the ruler of Herat was seeking the 
English, who weie retiring before the supenor numbers 
of the Afghans " 

His account of the battle itself is very meagie, being 
mainly a compilation of English telegrams Thera is no 
comment of a military character, and he does not 
suspend his nairative at all to indulge in any rofloetions 
on the fate of the unhappy troops who fell victims to 
the lack of English generalship 

In this respect he differs greatly from Skobeloft 
“ Poor Burrons ’ ” said he, in ono of the conversations 
the writer had vvath him at St Petersburg, “ Poor 
Burrows I ” — lingering in a pitying tone on the vv ord 
“ poor ” — “ I could novel understand how he came to 
lose that battle Do yon know, there is a very interest- 
ing circumstance in connection with that affair You 
remember, in July 1880 I made a rcconiiaiss nice of 
Geok Tepc with a few liiiiidrcd men, and bad some 
tough fighting on my way back It was a rash thing to 
do m the presence of such a powerful force of tlio enemy 
as was concentrated at Gcok Tepe, and provoked some 
criticism at home. The late Emperor, however, bad full 
confidence in me, and look no notice of the critics , but 
when the battle of Maiwand occurred, be siguificnntlv 
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telegraj^lied io me Burrows’s report of the disaster, 
without a word of comment.” 

Sobololf thus indicates wliat he considers to be the 
lesson taught by this disaster (p. G-16) : — ” Once more 
the English might have assured themselves that their 
militaiy power in Southern Asia is not remarkable for 
any particular solidity, and that the defeat of even a 
single small brigade would involve not only increased 
efiorts on the part of the entire Indian army, but render 
necessary, also, the despatch of extra troops from Eng- 
land. We direct the serious attention of politicians and 
military men to the position of the English in Afghan- 
istan in the middle of 1880. The English were waging 
war with only a of Afghan people, having 

neither a solidly-established administration nor a regular 
army, and yet, none the less, experienced defeat after 
defeat, rendering nil all their demands, proudly pro- 
claimed to the people. We see a struggle between the 
‘powerful Indian empire and the broken, numerically 
weak, but brave Afghan people, and in the end success 
gradually declaring itself on the side of the latter. The 
numerous forces of the Anglo-Indian army, led by skilled 
officers, among whom were many very talented generals, 
could not conquer a part of a weak neighbouring state, 
which, in excess, was in a condition of anarchy. There 
must have been some deep cause underlying this con- 
dition of things, and it could not have been in the 
power of the English to do all they wished to do.” 


* This was one of the many interesting anecdotes Skoheleff 
told me about his operations, which I did not feel justified in 
repeating at the time in my “ Russian Advance towards India.” 
Skoheleff being dead, there can be no indiscretion in mentioning it 
now. — M, 


8 
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The “ deep cause ’’ lies, as a matter of fact, on the 
surface. All the troubles and disasters that attended 
the Afghan war, from the capture of Ali Musjid to the 
evacuation of Candahar, grew out of the single and 
simple circumstance that the English Government 
entered upon the struggle without a policy, and never 
at any stage arrived at a clear perception of what it 
meant to do. Had Lord Salisbury and the Conservative 
statesmen and politicians manifested ns much vigour in 
annexing Candahar, when it was in their power to do 
so, as they afterwards displayed in protesting against its 
evacuation, there would have been no Mniwand, and no 
miserable scuttling out of Afghanistan. Given a clear 
policy, and the Afghan war might have been waged with 
one-third the troops, and settled in a few short months.* 
Of the eighteen millions sterling wasted upon the suc- 
cessive campaigns, eight at the very outside would 
have sufficed to break down the military power of Shore 
Ali, and the remaining ten might have been spent 
upon the construction and defence of a solid railway 
running direct to Herat. But no sonsiblo politician 
wastes his time over “ might have beens." Suffice it 
to point out the very great differenco that existed 
between the position of Skobelcff in Transcaspia, and of 
Eoberts and the other English generals in Afghanistan. 
The latter never had a policy to guide them in their 
operations, and after each success had to wait until the 
Government at homo made up its mind ns to the next 
move. By the time that the Cabinet discussions in 


• One of tlio most eminent of tbo EiiplUli ponomls trlio took 
part in tlio Afghan w.ar, exprossed to mo jK-rronalh, nliilo pro. 
paring this part of the hook, a Tory dccidod opinion confirmatory 
of this xicTT. — Jf. 
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Downing Street had come to a close, circumstances 
had altogether changed again in Afghanistan, and there 
was a fresh campaign to begin anew.^- 

With Skobeleff the case was altogether different. 
After his appointment to the command of the Turcoman 
expedition, he was asked to furnish an estimate as to 
how much it would cost to conquer Akhal and retire 
from it, and how much to conquer and annex the 
country. The difference was so slight, that a decision 
was at once arrived at by the Russian Government to 
permanently occupy the Akhal Tekke region, and the 
limits of the territory to be overrun and annexed were 
settled before Skobeleff left St. Petersburg. The 
Government gave him clearly to understand what it 
wished him to do, and wisely left it to him to select his 
own means for carrying out its wishes. A clear policy 
and carte hlanclie — such were the two advantages 
Skobeleff possessed over Roberts, but in these two 
advantages really rested everything. It was the absence 
of these two essentials that rendered the Afghan war 
such a miserable business from beginning to end. 

Soboleff continues : “In the ability of the English to 
rule an empire of 200,000,000 people, in the talents 
and military qualities of their generals, and in the 
bravery of their army, we entertain no doubts whatever ; 
we consider that the English control extensive defensive 
resources in India, but we allow ourselves to express a 


* The disastrous effect of the English generals having to wait 
over and over again for the arrival of a policy, is clearly shown in 
the letters which Howard Hensman contributed to the “Daily 
News ” during 1879-80. In his “ Afghan War,” page 364, he 
says, in regard to the evacuation of Candahar : “ Our policy was 
misunderstood generally in Afghanistan, where, to this day, it is 
believed we were too weak to carry out our original plans.” — M. 

8 ^ 
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doubt in the fitness of those resources for active 
operations. Neither the internal position of the 
territory of India, nor the organization of the Anglo- 
Indian army, is adapted foi an actire policy. l\’'e are 
deeply convinced of the truth of this reflection. Our 
survey of the Afghan war only strengthens it.” 

Whole pages are then devoted to the opinions of the 
English, Enssian, European, and Indian press on the 
defeat at Maiwand. At the end he remarks (p. 6C5) 
that after that disaster “ there could be no farther 
question of the English holding any poition of Afghan- 
istan. All that remained to be done was to quit the 
country with a semblance of honour as quickly as 
possible, and concentrate again in India.” 

The final oh ipter is devoted to ” The Army of the 
Wall at Candaliar,” m which Sobolcff comes to the 
conclusion that the Wall played into the hands of 
Abdurrahman Klian, while the English army clamoured 
to get back to India, ” because no fortunes wore to be 
made m Afghanistan.” “ In general,” he sajs (p G8G), 
“the English consider themselves a quiet, judicious, 
and even a cold sort of people. Yet it is wonderful 
that quite the opposite quahties cliaractorizo those who 
dwell in India. Unfounded fear, extreme fantasy, 
remarkable incoherence— such are the characteristics 
of the English in Southern Asia. Tlioir alarm is 
explainable by the msecuritj of their power in India, 
and the conviction that tho nlliraato aim of the mo\o- 
ment of the Russians m Central Asia is to inarcii upon 
India. This is sustained by national rniiioiir. Tlio 
dovelopment of fantasy is traceable to a dciro to 
distinguish themselves, and to a feeling of irro- 
Arriiinn only for a relatively short 
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period, the English seek to get as much gain as 
they can out of their service in beneficent Indiao 
The reader will not he surprised if we point out that 
after the fall of the Wali, the English begau to frame 
all manner of blind and impossible plans in regard to 
the future of Gaudahar. Serious voices were raised in 
favour of giving ovei’ Candahar to Ayoub Khan, and 
leaving him ruler of the city and Herat. And this 
was suggested at a time when A^^oub Khan was pro- 
claiming himself the bitter and irreconcileable foe of 
the English Government ! ” 

The third volume, containing the fifth part, was 
issued separately in December 1882. It comprises six 
chapters and 124 pages, consecrated to a description of 
Ayoub Khan’s march from Herat, the battle of Maiwand, 
the siege of Candahar, and the march of General Phayre 
to relieve the place. At the end a march-route is given 
of the country between Candahar and Herat, taken from 
Malleson’s “ Herat.” The volume is to a certain extent 
an amplification of the previous information dealing with 
Maiwand, but contains opinions scattered through it of 
considerable interest. 

Describing the country between Herat and Candahar, 
he says (p. 692) that, “English policy and English 
generals had always considered a march from the one 
place to the other an undertaking of considerable 
difficulty, demanding extreme care and substantial 
preparations. Ayoub Khan was considered unfit to 
accomplish such an undertaking, and hence his advance 
was heedlessly treated.” 

The long account he gives of the preparations made 
by Ayoub Khan, is apparently motived by the desire to 
prove that an army advancing from Herat to Candahar 
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would enjoy considerable advantages over an army 
maicbing from Gandahar to Herat, owing to the larger 
resources at Herat than at Gandahar. In other words, 
Soboleff tries to prove that what Ayonb Khan easily and 
successfully accomplished, Eussia could do better ; while 
the dilBculty England experienced in sending relief to 
Gandahar from India forbids a hope of her being able 
to occupy Herat without immense exertion. Eussia at 
Herat could descend upon Gandahar more easily than 
England at Gandahar could attack Russia at Herat. 

The second chapter (XLIX. of the work) describes 
Maiwand. This is mainly a compilation of the telegrams 
and'offloial despatches published in the English papers. 
The narrative is fairly well written, and the tone is less 
bitter than in the descriptions of previous lights. Ho does 
full justice to the (IGth Regiment, characterizing its stand 
at Maiwand as “ heroic,” and repeatedly referring to the 
“ brave ofideers,” “ the hero-o£Bccrs,” and the "plucky 
soldiers ” belonging to it. “ Tho OCth behaved splen- 
didly, and although it could not change tho fate of 
the battle, it showed that a disciplined body of troops 
dearly sells its life and honour, even when immensely 
ontnumbered ” (p. 731). Ho points out in a previous 
page (711), that when the rest of tho troops retreated, 

" the higher officers fled in front of them.” Later on 
(p. 766), he charges Enrrows with not doing justice to 
the 66th and tho " gallant Colonel Galbraith ” in his 
report. 

Chapter L. deals with tho causes of tho Jlaiwand 
disaster. A statement telegraphed from India, that 
Ayonb Khan’s troops woro armed with Russian nOcs, 
provokes from him tho remark that tho “ English saw 
Russia at the bottom of all their Afghan defeats. . . . 
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Had not a Kussian mission been sent to Cabul, there 
would have been no Afghan war, the English say. They 
would appear to forget that their hostility towards us up 
to the Berlin Congress, and during the latter, gave our 
Government cause, even if it did not impose upon it the 
obligation, to look for means to occasion England the 
greatest amount of injury in the event of war. We 
sought it in Southern Asia, where English authority is 
not particularly strong, while interests of a colossal 
magnitude are there concentrated. This was very 
sensible, and we can only regret that the Eussian 
Embassy was sent to Cabul too late ” (p. 737). 

Eespecting the political conflict of England and Eussia 
in Central Asia, he asserts (p. 738) that in a game of 
this sort Eussia has a better chance of winning than 
England. “ This is our deep conviction, since we are 
very poor in Southern Asia, while the English are very 
rich. If we lose the game, we lose little ; if the English 
lose it, they lose all. In that lies our strength, and 
hence the future of the English in Southern Asia 
depends upon their behaviour.” 

“ Neither General Burrows nor General Primrose rose 
to the occasion at Maiwand,” he says (p. 743), “but 
in this they did not stand alone. None of the Bombay 
generals, in our opinion, were any better than either of 
them. ... It is a question, however, whether even 
more capable generals could have done much with such 
undisciplined and poor-spirited troops as the Bombay 
sepoys proved themselves to be. . . . Only the 66th 
and the artillery were fit to be called regular troops ;.the 
former heroically defended its colours, the latter covered 
the retreat. Hence we cannot cast unlimited blame on 
Burrows . . . but he certainly displayed no tactical or 
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strategical skill, and manifested less capacity for fighting 
a battle than his Afghan adversary. . . . AYhen the 
conflict went against him he lost his head ; instead of 
looking after the retreat, he occupied himself with 
affairs of benevolence (carrying off the wounded), which in 
well-organized armies is a matter left to the hospital 
corps.” 

The principal causes of the defeat at Jfaiwand 
Soholeff sums up asunder (p. 760): — “1. The heed- 
lessness with which Ayoub Khan’s expedition was 
treated. 2. The thoughtless reliance that the troops of 
theWali would fight Ayoub Khan for the sake of British 
interests. 3. The peremptory orders of the commander- 
in-chief to seek Ayoub Khan, and attack and disperse 
his forces. 4. The placing of the commanding generals 
under the instructions of the political agents, n. The 
absence of proper information, which might have been 
obtained from Meshed, of Ayoub’s preparations, strength, 
and movements. G. The unpardonable waste of General 
Phayre’s transport resources. 7. The withdrawal of the 
Bengal troops from Candahar, and the despatch hither 
of bad Bombay troops. 8. The erroneous reliance on tho 
sympathies of the Durani population of tho Candahar 
district. 

“ The defeat at Maiwand was a good lesson for the 
English Government, and showed clearly cnongli wlint 
might be the result of fhmsling Anglo-Indian troo]..s 
against an organized body, even of Afghans. o s.ay 
nothing of what might have Imppcncd had the ciiciiiy’.s 
forces at Maiwand been European troops. 

The next chapter is devoted to the siege of Candnbar. 
Pointing out that we bad GO, 000 troops in Arglmnisl!.ti, 
and yet were compelled after Maiwand to mobolize a 
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new division of 5,000 more, he calls attention to the 
inefficiency of the Indian army. “ It may be in a 
condition,” he says (p. 764), “to defend with success 
the Indian frontier, but it is altogether unfit, as at 
present constituted, to Avage an offensive war. The 
Maiwand catastrophe showed that even for defensive 
purposes the army is not particularly reliable. We have 
seen that the defeat of an Anglo-Indian brigade upset 
all the calculations of the Anglo-Indian Government, 
and led to the demand for immediate reinforcements 
from England. We have seen, also, that this defeat dis- 
advantageously affected the tranquillity of the rear. If 
on this occasion no serious agitation took place in India, 
the simple reason was because the conqueror of the 
English was a Aveak Herati prince, from whom the 
people of India had nothing to expect. We decidedly 
favour the hypothesis that if there had been a Russian 
general at Maiwand instead of Ayoub Khan, and the Eng- 
lish had been beaten by Russians instead of by Afghans, 
the defensive power of the Anglo-Indian army would 
have collapsed ; since no doubt whatever can be enter- 
tained that in India, where the people nourish a secret 
hope in their inevitable emancipation by the Russians 
from the English yoke, a frightful rising would have 
taken place, which would have required the whole 
attention of the army to suppress.” 

General Soboleff ex]Dresses a very poor opinion of the 
defence of Candahar. The troops were demoralized, 
the commanding officers without capacity. “ General 
Primrose,” he says (p. 785), “ laboured under the 
effects of the Maiwand disaster, and did not consider 
himself fit to undertake anything decisive. Primrose 
had 6,000 regular troops. At Geok Tepe, in January 
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188J, a force was gathered of the same strength of 
JtnBsians. Against this force was matched a pon-crfal 
fortress and the concentrated strength of the Tekkes. 
The result is well known. The English troops awaited 
the Afghan attack in fear, and anxiously looked for 
help ; the Russian troops themselves attacked the Tekkes, 
and gained one of 'the most brilliant victories in Central 
Asia." 

General Phayre is severely handled by Soboleff in the 
last chapter for his slowness in taking steps to relieve 
Oandahar. He adversely criticises him for the wretched 
condition into which he had allowed his division to fall, 
and blames him for paying too much attention to the 
petty tribal attacks along his lino of coiMDUnication. 
He holds that his timidity and slowness loft the English 
Government no other coarse than to resort to the 
desperate expedient of a march from Cabiil to Oandahar, 
a march which he admits to have been “ brilliantly 
accomplished by General Roberts " (p. 799). . . . 

‘ ‘ Roberts achieved what Phayre was expected to have 
dona, and what ho might liavo done had he been a man 
of greater decision. There can bo no comparison 
between the two generals. Phayre was timid and slow. 
Roberts decided upon a heroic exploit, and, in spite of 
difScuItics without limit, achieved it " (p. 811). 

Commenting on the probability that the rumonrs of 
Mnssulman disturbances at Kiirratchco at this time 
exercised a deterrent effect on Phayro’s movements, lie 
expresses an opinion that our power in India was at a 
very low ebb then, and closes the vohuno with ttio words : 
“The English have not snfHcicnt troops in India to embark 
in campaigns ontsido the border. They were not strong 
enough to tight oven tho Afghans, ^^o direct the atten- 
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tion of our politicians and military men to this, since 
we are convinced that in a very short space of time, in 
ten or fifteen years, a collision will inevitably take place 
in Asia between Eussia and G-reat Britain.” 

The circumstances likely to lead up to the collision 
Soboleff promises to describe in a concluding volume, 
to be devoted to an account of the march of Eoberts from 
Cabul to Candahar, and the evacuation of Afghanistan 
by the English. Whether this volume will ever appear 
or not, in consequence of Soboleff's removal to Bulgaria, 
is a matter on which no information is forthcoming. 
Even if it does appear, the Eussian General Staif can 
hardly express more clearly than it has already done its 
conviction of the feasibility of a Eussian invasion of 
India, and the readiness of the people of India to rise on 
a Eussian approach. 
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Eussian Pioneers beyond the Caspian. 


Chapter I. — Lessar’s Journey from Askabad to Sarakbs. 
Chapter II. — Disguised Eussian Officers at Merv. 

Chapter III. — Lessar’s Journey from Sarakhs to tbe Out- 
posts of Herat. 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTEE I. 

' LESSAH’s JOtlENEY PROM ASKABAD TO SABAKHS. 

Impossibility of keeping Kussian Pioneers out of the region between 
Russia and India, — Natural curiosity of Russian Explorers. — 
Career of Lessar. — His connection with the Transcaspian Rail- 
way. — Difference between him and Lieutenant Alikhanoff. — 
His Letters to the “ Moscow G-azette.” — Career of Alikhanoff. 
— The “ Arsky ” of the “ Disastrous Russian Campaign against 
the Turcomans.” — Konshin’s Caravan to Merv. — An Account 
of this Enterprise. — Russian Trade with Akhal and Merv. — 
Lessar sets out from Askabad. — Impression produced by the 
Capture of Geok Tepe, — Growth of Askabad. — The Atak. — 
Its Population, and their Political Views. — Danger of be- 
coming Russian Subjects. — Tekke Migrations. — Quarrels 
between Persians and Turcomans over the Water-supply. — 
Country between Askabad and Sarakhs. — Giaurs. — The 
Russo-Persian Frontier at Baba Durmaz. — Characteristics 
of Lutfabad. — Kahka. — Turcoman barrows. — Dushak and 
Chardeh. — Chacha. — The Alieli Turcomans. — The People 
of the Atak. — Description of Sarakhs. — ^Return Home of the 
Expedition via Meshed. 


“ With regard to the strategical importance of Sarakhs, I think a glance at the 
map V7ill show that, in the complications which must arise ere the Russo-Indian 
Question can he deemed settled, its future is likely to be a stirring one. Placed 
at the junction of roads from Herat and Meshed, by the Hari Rud and Ab-y- 
Meshed valleys respectively, and at the best entrance to the province of 
Khorassan from the north, it cannot fail to exercise a very serious influence on 
the momentous issue of the above question. This must happen, whether it 
falls into the hands of the friends of England or into those of her foes. Whether 
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Russia uses Sarakhs as a base for offeusire measnres ajraJfjst Herat, or England 
as a d«/ensire outpost to defeat any such operations, that positJon wjJJ be beard 
of again , and if ray feeble voice can effect a warning ere it is too Ute, let it her© 
be raised m these words If England does not use Sarakhs for defence, Russia 
wfll use It for offence "—General SiE CnanCES MAcGsroOB, K.O.B , “Xarratire 
of a Journey through Ehoraasao in 1875,” ro! ti p 32 


Far-seeing politicians liave long since resigned the 
hope of establisbing moral Chmeso walls on both sides 
of the unabsorbed Central Asian region, to prevent the 
pioneers of England and of Jlnssia crossing the borders 
of the two empires and roaming over the country inter- 
vening between them. Sooner or later the two empires 
will touch each other in Asia, and until this is accom- 
plished there will be a succession of such ontorpriscs, as 
carried Mr. O'Donovan to Merv and Gospodin Lossar 
to the Afghan outposts of Herat. England’s offlciol 
policy in India is, to prevent Englishmen from n andering 
about Afghanistan ; and if this has been successful 
hitherto, the oircumstanco is duo less to tlio wishes and 
the instructions of tlic Government than to tlio fact that 
Afghanistan is so well knonn, that no incentive e.vi3ts to 
provoke the traveller to cross the Indian border. The 
case is different with the new Eussian province beyond 
the Caspian. Outside it lies a region more or less un- 
explored, and which, consequently, cannot but provoke 
tho ouriosity of enterprising Russians. To e.vpcct 
Russians to suppress this feeling out of rc.sjicct for a 
policy of apathy on tho Indian border for vliich they 
entertain no ebteem, betraj's an igiiomnce of hiiiiiaii 
nature inexcusable in an}* political writer or htntisiimii. 
No mutter how much England may be offended, Rii''-ian 
pioneering operations may be cxjiccted to continue nutil 
the Cossack confronts the Sikli. It is useless to protest 
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and complain. Far better to shape onr policy in accord- 
ance with the circumstances that cannot hut inevitably 
spring from the position of the two empires in Central 
Asia and their rival policies in the East. 

Since the occupation of Askabad by General Skobeleff 
in 1881, the name of Gospodin Lessar has been fre- 
quently before the public in connection with his explora- 
tions in the direction of India. He has been made the 
subject of many terrifying telegrams from Berlin and 
Vienna, and of repeated questions in the House of 
Commons. All manner of ambiguous missions have 
been assigned to him, and Sir Bichard Temple has 
denounced him at a meeting of the Boyal Geographical 
Society^ as a “ secret agent of Bussia.” 

As a matter of fact, his operations have hitherto 
been capable of easy explanation. Gospodin Lessar is 
a young railway engineer belonging to the department 
of which General Annenkoff, the Director of Military 
Transport, is chief. General Annenkoff aspires to rival 
Lesseps and other great creators of new international 
highways, by establishing railway communication between 
Europe and India. In an earlier chapter he has 
described his project, and although the scheme has been 
frequently ridiculed by his own countrymen, he has stuck 
to it with a persistency likely in time to receive its 
reward . 

The section of this railway from the Caspian to Kizil 
Arvat was opened for traffic in 1881. Immediately 
afterwards Gospodin Lessar was employed in preparing 


* I do not know wky tlae Society should call him “ M. Lessar.” 
He is not a Frenchman, but a thorough Hussian, and the ren- 
dering of Jlfr. in Russian is GospocZm, not Monsieur. Better call 
him Mr. Lessar than M. Lessar. — M. 


9 
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plans foi the extension of the line to Ashnbatl His 
surveys having demonstrated the feasibilitj of the 
railway to this point, Geneial Annenkoff msfriicfod him 
to proceed beyond, and report whether the nature of the 
ground was favourable to its extension to SnrnUis ; pre- 
vious English and Russian explorations having shown 
the difficulty of running the line across the Kopet 
Hugh mountains to Meshed Lesser successfiillj 
accomplished his task, and reported that the ground 
was level nearly all the way from Askabad to Snrakhs 
There then remained unsurveyed but one short section 
along the projected route to India So far as the 
construction of a railway from Sibi to Herat u ns con- 
cerned, AnnenltoEf had English invcstigntions to refer to, 
and these demonstrated the feasibility of the undertaking. 
But of the short section between Herat and Snrakhs no 
satisfactory engmoenng information was forlhcoming. 
To obtain tins information Lcssar was instructed to 
proceed again to Sarakhs, and approach ns doso ns 
possible to Herat This mission ho accomplibliod in 
a manner which left England little to complain at 
That IS, so far as Lcssar himself was concerned. 
Whether the Russian Goeemment acted iii accordance 
with its assurances to respect the region mfenenmg 
between its borders and India, in despntcbiiig him to 
Afghan territoiy, is a a erj diflcrciil matter I consider 
it unnecessary to argue this point, bccaitse Iliicsia 
will never be restrained m her pioneering operations 
by any regard for the snscepfibilitiis of England It 
13 nseiess, therefore, to try and bring public ii]anioii 
and diplomatic admonition to bear upon litr. 

Lcssar is frank enough in his statcimnts, and I 
should bo the last to designate lum a " tcercl "ngiiit 
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The importance of liis journey to the outposts of , 
Herat does not lie. so mucli in liis violation of Mghan 
torrilory. as in the demonstration it lias afforded of the 
facility vith whicli a Kussian army can advance upon 
the “key of India,” and the ease with Avliich Eussia 
can extend her railway system to that point. His 
explorations have given quite a fresh aspect to the 
Central Asian Question. They have shown that Herat 
can he so easily occupied by a Bussian force, that it 
is a question whether we may not already regard the 
“key of India” as lost to us. Russians can penetrate 
to within a few miles of Herat, without meeting any 
living obstacle or any natural one to check them. 
On the other hand, to say nothing of hostile tribes 
and mountain passes, a fortified Afghan city — Candahar 
— bars the road between India and Herat. 

The secret journej^ of Lieutenant Alikhanoff and 
Subaltern Sokoloff* to Merv is altogether different from 
the open and undisguised survey effected by Lessar. It 
comes under the category of those ambiguous under- 
takings which w^ere a feature of the late Emperor’s 
reign, and which, judging from Alikhanoff’s narrative, 
would appear to be likely to be continued in his successor’s. 
In his letters, addressed to the Chief of the Staff of the 
Transcaspian region, Colonel Baron Aminoff, Alikhanoff 
unfolds a story of Russian frontier intrigue, full of 
interesting details, and throwing a vivid light upon those 
manoeuvres w'hich have hitherto ever been followed by 
conquest and annexation. The despatch of a tamed 
Khivan to Merv to gain over some of the Tekkes to 
the Russian side ; the treachery of the Merv chiefs 
to one another, and the ease with which they were 
bought over by the explorers ; the clever adoption of 

9 ^ 
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the role of tiaders’ clerLs by the two officers , the strong 
persuasive measures adopted to induce the Jlerv Tehkes 
to agree to commercial relations with Eussia — all are 
features common to the opening scenes of preiions Rus- 
sian annexations in Central Asia, but winch haie never 
been so vividly and so unblnshingly described ns m the 
present instance. What Russia is doing at Men to-day, 
she will some day do at Herat. 

How these official letters came to appear in the 
“ Moscow Gazette ” is explainable onlj on tlio grounds of 
the intimacy existing betneen their author and Kntkoff, 
the editor, and the immense personal influence nliicli the 
latter enjoys under the present icgtme, AhkhanofT 
formerly held the rank of major in one of the’ Cos=nck 
regiments in the Caucasus, but was cashiered for some 
offence and sent to serve as a private soldier m the 
Lazareff-Lomaliin expedition against the Aklinl Tokko 
Tuicomnns in 1879 In tins capacil) bo acted ns cor- 
respondent of the “ Moscow Gazette,” and fiiniislied, 
under the iioni <le jilume of “ Arskj,” a senes of letters 
wIiilIi were decidedly tho best published of the war. 
He also supplied some excellent skelclics to the 
“ Vsemimaya Illustratsia " — the Russian ‘‘ Grajiliic " — 
signed " A. M. AhUhanoff ” * 

As to the role ho played during Skobclcff’s campaign 
of 1880-81, no information is forthcoming. He cer- 
tainly contributed neither letters nor sketebca to the 
Russian press In tho autumn of 1882 a senes of 
letters on Merv suddenly appeared m the " .Ifo-^cow 


• The letters arc hrcel.r quote 1 in ^Tle Pisiilroui It iii la 
Crmiamn ncunsl the Turcomans" Seine of lh» i. tc ci vill 
nupear in the second edition of the wort, ttlnch ».ll U stoitlr 
published hp TV. H Allen A Ca 
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Gazette,” and it was then revealed that the Konshin 
Caravan, whicli had penetrated to i\Ierv earlier in tlie 
year, had had something more tlian a purely commercial 
aim, and that, as a matter of fact, AlikhanolT, or as he 
signed himself, “ Alildianofl-Avarsky,” now a lieutenant 
in the dragoons, had accompanied it thither in disguise, 
for the purpose of obtaining for the Government a 
military survey of the direct road running to the oasis 
from Askabad, 

But for that revelation, the public might never have 
known that two Russian officers had been to Merv. A 
rumour of theii- presence at Merv had reached India vzd 
Afghanistan, but the intelligence had been discredited, 
and had been treated as a canard even in Russia itself, 
where the belief had been general that the caravan was 
only a commercial one. 

Whether the departure of the caravan suggested the 
surveying, or whether the caravan was purposely fitted 
out to mask the exploration, is a question difficult to 
decide. A letter from one Nikoli Kooroff, published in 
the “Moscow' Gazette,” w'ould seem to favour the 
former supposition. Says he, “ Gospodin Alikhanoff 
has made the readers of the ‘ Moscovsldya Vedomosti ’ 
sufficiently familiar with the caravan expedition of 
N. N. Konshin; but having had nothing to do with 
the commercial affairs of it, he has been unable to give 
any particulars of this feature in his letters. As one 
well acquainted with the matter, I will endeavour to do 
so. The aim of the caravan was to occupy the markets 
of Akhal Tekke, Merv, and Khorassan, so as to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the English. Its mer- 
cantile operations commenced shortly after the arrival 
of the caravan at Askabad (Seirtember 18, 1881), trade 
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beiDg opened on the 27th of the month The firbt 
pmchaseis weie soldiers and Cossacks, ^^lio had hitherto 
been fleeced by the local meichants — Aimenians and 
Jews. Earl} in Novembei a deputation aimed from 
Meiv with Baba Khan at its head Gospodm Kosikh, 
who had charge of the cai'a\au, made Ins acquaintauLO, 
and obtained Irom him information about Mery Baba 
Khan said the bazaai at Men was a large one, but 
lie could not give him many particulars about tlie trade 
of the place, not being a merchant He approved of 
Kosikh's idea of \isiting Men with a ciravan, and, ou 
leaving, offered to send him an cscoit to meet and 
protect him on the wa}, if he would let him know of his 
approach befoichand After this. Men Tekkes begun to 
visit Askabad moie frcqucntl}, and Kosikli obtained 
from them a deal of information about the trade of the 
oasis The} bought more largel} of the cannan than 
the Akhal Tekkes did, the latter not liavmg reco\cred 
from the devastation tbc} had undergone during the 
conquest of then country The} also seemed to he 
better acquainted with Russian articles of commerce, 
having been accustomed to repair to the markets m 
Bokhara ” 

It IS not at all improbable that Kosikh was prompted 
to penetrate to Mer\ with a caravan b} the diilnc!.s of 
trade at Askabad Whether this was the case or not, 
Ills undertaking was corlainl} altogether in accord nice 
with the views of the Russian nutliorities, who Imsldud 
to avail themselves of it to debpitch two ofiictrb of tb<. 
garrison m dnguisc to Men The *furve} v is (TtJtd 
not without cousidorabic danger, but tin rf-ulNjii titad 
the risk incurred Russia ohlaiiicd a imhtuv survtv oi 
the Men oasis, and showed hov\ slie could rti.ijrocntt 
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the action of those successive English statesmen and 
administrators, who had gone out of their waj^ to prevent 
English officers penetrating to Merv, in order to avoid 
giving umbrage to Russia. 

According to the “Moscow Gazette, ” Konshin is 
again despatching a caravan to Merv. This time it is 
freighted vuth goods to the value of £30,000. 

With these preliminary remarks, we will let Lessar 
describe his first survey.^^ 

^ ill 

In the middle of September 1881 the Transcaspian 
military railroad was completed from Michailoff Bay to 
Kizil Arvat, and although no immediate extension of the 
line was contemplated, it was nevertheless decided to make 
preliminary surveys to Askabad and then to Sarakhs, if 
circumstances would permit. A particular interest 
attached to that part of the line south-east of Askabad, 
as the levellings for a railroad would here be associated 
with the exploration of an almost unknown tract border- 
ing on the new possessions of Russia ; on the other hand, 
both the season of the year and the j)eaceful state of 
the steppe were favourable for the work. In pushing 
reconnaissances beyond the confines of Russian territory 
it is necessary to travel as lightly as possible, and it 
becomes very difficult to fit out an expedition with every- 
thing necessary to contend with all the privations of the 
steppe, with its extremes of heat and cold. The best 
season for work is September and October ; the days 
are then cloudy, the heat is not excessive, and the men 


* Communicated by Lessar himself to the “ Golos.” An account 
of the geographical portion appeared in the “ Proceedings of the 
Poyal Geographical Society,” Hew Series, vol. iv., Ho. 3, pp. 486-98, 
1882, and vol. v.. Ho. 1, pp. 1-24, 1883. — M. 
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do not suffer. In those months rams are of rare occur- 
rence, the streams and neUs are short of irater, and the 
pits dug to collect ram-water are nearly dr^ Earl^ 
spring IS the rainy season, when the steppe may bo 
crossed in all directions 

It was also most impoitant to take advantage of tho 
tranniiil state of the country, so as to avoid the necessity 
for a large escort with its incidental expenses Tho 
capture of Geok Tepe produced so powerful an inijires- 
sion thioughout Cential Asia, that even at the present 
time one may tiaiel very considerable distances from 
the extiemo points of tho Eussian dominions with a 
most insignificant force , hnt it is impossible to say how 
long tins peaceful spirit may picvail, for m tho stoppo 
changes are sudden, and it frequently happens that 
some trifling occurrence rudely dispels the fancied 
security. For the survey to SaraKhs a covering party 
of tw ontj -one men w ith an officer was nssigiicvl , nine 
Eussian labourers and two overseers wore liiicd for tho 
levelling and topograpliical wor),. Tho guide. Am 
Geldi Sardar, was n TcKKo of Jlcrv, enrolled in tho 
militia at AsUabad. He formerly lived at Jlerv, but 
having slam his man for some cause or other, ho fled, 
and entered tho Russian scivicc. llo had the reput itieii 
of being a bravo man, a celebrated hali/r or warrior, and 
a noted leader of udiow/w, or forays , besides being weii 
acquainted with tho road 

There wore two interpreters" one a Kurd, who had 
been a prisoner at Jicrv and spoke tlic Telle ti!i„tugo 
fluently , the otlicr a soldier, Tartar by rice, mid a 
native of Kazan, the dialect of nbicli clonh rt'i iiibli i 
that spobeii by the Tebl cs. 

Ko difhciilly ua' etpcrieiiced iii clniigiiig Eii-maii 
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money into Persian kraus (worth abont 40 copecks). 
The Persian merchants prize highly Russian bank-notes, 
and 100-rouble notes are current at Askabad at a pre- 
mium of two and three per cent. The transport con- 
sisted of five camels, one wagon, and a small cart ; one 
camel bore the instruments, two others the tents and 
effects of the labourers, and the remaining two my tent 
and baggage. The wagon was intended to carry the 
men to their work and back to camp in the evening, and 
for the sick if necessary. The cart followed the survey- 
ing party the whole time, bearing the box of instru- 
ments and the day’s supply of water and food. The 
Cossacks had, moreover, four baggage horses. 

The Cossacks and labourers were provided with French 
shelter tents {tciilcs ahris)^ while for my own accommo- 
dation I took a field-tent, though its weight (7 poods — 
252 lbs. English) and elaborate construction were great 
defects ; but having regard to the necessity for plotting 
and reducing to scale at night the work done during the 
day, it was indispensable to have a good tent ; and 
nothing better could be obtained on the spot. 

I found it most difficult to procure an outfit at 
Askabad ; for necessary articles, such as ropes, casks, 
water-skins, &c., were not to be purchased there, and had 
to be obtained at the commissariat stores ; whilst such 
things as could not be obtained at the latter, had to be 
sought for in the ao?ds or villages, which are generally 
badly supplied with them. Askabad has been very 
rapid in its growth ; nearly all the soldiers are lodged 
in barracks, built of clay and unburnt bricks, and 
roofed with reeds and clay ; there are also many old 
houses. The bazaar occupies a long street, but the 
shops contain only manufactured articles, Persian- and 
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Teike wearing appaiel and pioTisions The tiado in 
handy and wme la parliculariy brisk Everything else 
comes fiom Baku and Ashakhan. 

The distance fiom Askabad to Sarakhs is 280 versts 
(185J miles) The road runs parallel with the hills the 
entire distance, at a short distance from them, and is 
perfectly level. It is only neai Annan and Giaur^ that 
a few low sand-hills have to be crossed. The district 
between Askabad and Sarakhs is known as the Atak, 
01 “ The foot of the mountain.”* 

Foimerly the term was applied to the whole lino 
between Kazan tohik and Sarakhs, although it was very 
laiely used The portion of the oasis from Kazantchik 
to Gianrs (now occupied by Eussia), and peopled 
by the Telkes, is called AUiil. The word Atak is 
altogether unknown to the people of Afghanistan and 
Persia, the necessity, however, for distmguibhmg the 
country occupied by Russia, and that still remaining 
independent, justifies the adoption of tlio tirm, and it is 
now regularly applied to the oasis between fbo Russian 
frontier and SaraUis 

Giaurs (Gy aoors, or Gawars) is the final populated point 
of the Akhal Tekko Oasis Baba-diirmaz, ly mg on tlio 
frontier, seventy one versts (forty-seven miles) from 
Askabad, is enlirely deserted. In the Atak ihere are only 


• Litcxallr, ‘ Stirt ot tUo luonntwr', (tie w ni a« 
Attorlv on tko Indus It is nlso wntton Allot on 1 Att t An 
oiocllont ncoonnt ot tl.t AtoV wiU An ti nn.t in O. n nl V ni Mil 
Itltoro '‘Clomls in tin Fool" wliirli It"''''"'. “ '' " 


illiislntion of tlio oo-io ndjocont tn KvI t Tlin n nl.j n 
Inllimtdoscnilion in Vtr O Donoimn « in ro t.c iit w tl II 
Morv Oisis” lossir, Inif.rir, is 11 tnlv riyi nr wl . In 


cffccte<} n fvrrc} of futm AUt frciu thr* I.um sn fr i t r 
% ^-vraLbs 
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two points, Liitfabad and Sliilglian, wliicli are occupied 
by Persian Shiites, subjects of the Shah ; the rest are 
peopled by Turcomans — Kahka and a part of the 
Kuren Dagh by the Alicli tribe, and the remaining 
district by Tekkes irom Merv. The whole of the 
population is quite recent. In the middle of the last 
century, part of Akhal, as hir as Dnrun, was occupied 
by the Emrali and Kara-dashli tribes ; and to the south- 
east, nearYaugi Kala, Geok Tepe, and Askabad, wandered 
the Alieli Turcomans. At that period the Tekkes 
transferred their settlements from Mangishlak to Kizil 
Aiwat, a fifty years’ struggle ensued between them and 
the other Turcomans, and in the end, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, the Tekkes got the upper 
hand ; the Kara-dashli retiring to Khiya, the Emrali to 
Mehna and Chacha, the Alieli to Persia — partly to Chi- 
narat and partly to K^^azir (near Nookhoor) — and the 
remainder to the Kuren and Abiverd. 

Fifty-four years ago, Allah-Kuli, Khan of Khiva, beat 
the Turcomans and carried away the Goklans, Alielis, 
and Emralis to Khiva. The Tekkes gave him hostages 
and tribute. After the death of Tedaili Khan, who was 
killed at Sarakhs in 1855, the Goklans and Alielis 
returned to their former homes from Khiva. The 
pressure of the Persians, however, compelled the Alielis 
to go back again to Khiva ; and it was only in 1873, after 
the capture of Khiva by General Kaufmann, that they 
removed to the Atak and constructed a new fortress at 
Kahka. 

The immigration of the Tekkes is of quite recent date, 
the restricted area of cultivable soil and the insufficiency 
of water compelling the Merv Tekkes to quit their oasis, 
and settle on the banks of the streams flowing from the 
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Ddoiw-: KaJi In the Atik there is abundance of virgin 
soil, and plenty of water The evil is the proviinity of 
the Persian fiontier chiefs, the EeJhhnnis of Dercgez 
and Keht, who have pinched up courage since the 
conquest of the Alihul Tekke tribe, and leaie no stone 
unturned to pay off old grudges against the Atak 
Telrlies 

The people of the Afalc dwell partlj in clay stiiictnres 
and partly in libilkas, or tents On the whole there are 
comparatively few hbiil as In the settlements stretching 
from Lutfabad to Eahka theie are none whatoier, while 
at Dnslink, Jlehna, and Chaeha tlioir number diminislics 
every year Only the more suspicious Mon Tokkos, 
visiting the Atak at the seed time and harvest, lenio 
their families at Merv, the majority Imo settled down 
m the Atak altogether Pormorly or cry settlement 
consisted of a fort or la/a, insido which were clay 
dwellings, and outside, tents that could bo remoicd 
into the fort at any moment At present all the new 
stiuctuies being erected outside the fort at Chaeha are 
of clay 

The question of water supply is one that is of priinaiy 
interest in eiery country m Central Asia The Atak is 
subjected to the same conditions in tins respect ns 
Akhal — the water snjiply is hiiiitcd, and the streams are 
disposed at a great distance from one another In the 
Atak there is also fins additional disadianlnge, that the 
sources and a considerable portion of the streams la in 
the mountains belonging to Persia 'ihe I’lrsnns Ibtis 
base It 111 their power to injure the Turcomans hj cut 
ting off the water from their fields This is of < ( mmmi 
occurrcnco, and it requires many i>elilioiis to fh. 1 1 1 
khaui to get the water hack ngiin Ihc qtu s'li n is a 
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very important one, because an insufficiency of water at 
the .proper moment means a loss of the entire harvest. 
If this clifficnlty be not satisfactorily solved in a short 
time, it is not at all unlikely that the people will have 
to migrate, and the Atak will become a desert.’^- 

Mv survey was commenced in the beginninof of 
October. From Askabad to Annan, a distance of eight 
miles and a half, the road is everywliere level, except 
for 600 3 ’’ards at the tenth verst, where it passes over 
low sand-hills. Annan is an old half-rninod fortress on 
a hill, with an aoul or village of 200 felt tents two 
miles from the fort, whicli is surrounded by extensive 
ruins, and stands on the banks of a stream nearer the 
mountains. The settlement is watered by the Kelte- 
chinar, flowing from the Zirikn range. Annau is the 


^ Russia bas secured herself against Persian spitefuluess of 
this description by Article IF. of the Convention of Teheran, 
December 9th (21st), 1881 : “ Whereas, as the sources of the 
River Piruze, as well as of other streams watering the soil of 
the Transcaspian province contiguous to the Persian frontier, 
lie wdthin the Persian territory, the Government of liis Majesty 
the Shah engage, on no account wliatever, to permit the esta- 
blishment of fresh settlements along the course of the said 
streams or rivulets from their sources to the point wdiere they 
leave Persian territory, and not to extend the area of land at 
present under cultivation ; and under no pretext whatever to turn 
off the water in larger quantities than is necessary for irrigating 
the fields now under cultivation within the Persian territory. 
With a view to the immediate observance and fulfilment of this 
stipulation, the Government of His Majesty the Shah engage to 
appoint a sufficient number of competent agents, and to subject 
any infringer thereof to severe punishment.” So far as the 
newly incorporated territory is concerned, I have seen no Rus- 
sian complaints against Pei’sia as yet on this score, but corre- 
spondents at Askabad have repeatedly dwelt on the losses 
inflicted on the Turcomans of the Atak by the arbitrary suspension 
of the water-supply by the Kurdish chiefs governing, in the name 
of Persia, the region where the streams of the mountain skirt 
take their rise. — M. 
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first settlement, proceeding from Jlichniloff Bay, -where 
there are traces of art. These exist in the mins of a 
mosque ; many of its to-wers have fallen, all the -n-alls 
and arches are cracked, but the elaborate and graceful 
fa?ade is still perfect. This building, for grandeur of 
design and elegant proportions, is in striking contrast 
■with anything else met with in the Tekke stejtpcs. As 
far as Giaurs the Teklces live mostly in /./tirtu!. Between 
Bami and Askabad there are mins of clay homesteads, 
hut in small numbers ; more frequent are the tombs 
built of nnbumt brick — ugly, quadrangular buildings, 
surmounted by domes and plastered o\er with clay. 
At Durnn and Parau (near ICisil Aivat) there are ruins 
of small mosques in a bad state of presen-ation ; besides 
which on the banks of the Usboi (old channel of the 
Oxus) near Mala kir (? MuIIa-kari), Knra-durun and 
Aidin, parts of the walls of four monumental edifices 
are standing, but none of these possess any arcliiteetural 
interest. The inhabitants conld tell us nothing of the 
history of the country; the nomads arc oomparatiiely 
new settlers, and apparently take little interest in all that 
happened before their time. To onr question, by whom 
was the mosque built and when? the inhnbitauts of 
Annan, ns well ns of other places, could give us no 
information; they only knew the mo'qiic was encted 
in honour of some saint buried there. His tomb is 
undccorated, being a mere mound of earth dressed willi 
stone and surrounded by a stone wall, witli a mimU 
entrance through which one has to irawloii all.ruiirs. 
Near the mosque oil tlie top of the hill a ditp will I as 
been dug to ensure a supply of water in the exnt of a 
siege. I'or half of the distance of twenty xrti from 
Annan to Giaurs the ro.ad passes oirr a mmotb, gradual 
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slope, aiKl nt the loiilliTorst crosses sniKl-liills, -which at 
this point npproadi close lo the moiintnins. Tliis is the 
only place, along the ^vholc line from Askahad to Sarakhs, 
where any earthworks wonkl have to be made in tlio 
construction of a railroad. 

Tlierc arc three fortifications at Gianrs. The higher 
one is occupied by forty Tokko families/ living in mud 
hovels within the enclosure; in the central fort are 
forty of our whilst the lowest of the three is 

uninhabited and in ruins. The settlement is supplied 
with a sufficiency of fresh water, tlowing from tlio Ziri- 
ku. During the continuance of our work between 
xVskabad and Gianrs wa met caravans of Tekkes along 
the road, returning to Akhal from IMcrv and the Tejend. 
These Tekkes tied thither during the war, but when 
Tekme Sardar visited i\fcrv in July they received from 
him such assurances respecting their future lot as 
induced them to return to Akhal after gathering their 
spring-sowm crops. Tliey were in an extremely 
destitute condition, having lost nearly the whole of 
their possessions. In many cases one camel sufficed 
to carry all the property of several families. They 
could not remain at Merv, and probably Tekme Sardar 
had little difficulty in persuading them to return to their 
settlements. The refugees were badly received in the 
Meiw oasis, for the people there are themselves badly off 
for land and water, and are seeking new places of 
settlement. The caravans from Merv took the direction 
of the Tejend, whence they turned into the desert, and 
joined the high road near Gianrs leading to Askabad. 


* In liis first journey to Saraklis, Lessar computed the number 
at thirty ; in his second, forty families. — M. 
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This IS the usual line of march of the Tehkes, forthou^h 
the road nearer the mountains is better, it is open to 
attack from the side of Kelat and Deregez. 

The distance from Giaurs to Baba diimiaz is thirlj - 
eight lersts (tirenty five miles),* over ground apparent!.! 
quite level, but actually undulating -nitli verj gradual 
slopes, Tvhich form the first ascents to the mountains 
Baba diirmaz is supplied with water from a stream 
flowing from the mountains It is slightlj brackish, 
though eagerly drunk by men and horses, and it senes 
to iingate the small fields near the fortress On our 
arrival at Baba durmaz we found traces of recently- 
suspended works for the lenovation of the half ruined 
walls and toneis of the fort, consisting of some dozen 
pieces of timber, iinbnmt bricks, and straw, hftering 
the ground inside the walls and adjacent fields The 
Eelkhani of Biidjniird, Tar Mahomed Khan, planned a 
restoration of tlie fortress to show Ins rights or or Baba 
durmaz, when information of this reathed Tchcraii, 
the reconstruction of the fort was forbidden, and the 
works had to be abandoned In general, tlic rulers of 
the feudatory provinces of Khorassan, when bold enough, 
are hostile to Russia They, and they only m rir>-ia, 
are dissatisfied with the subjugation of the .\IbaI 
country and pacification of the stejqie \t liber in 
the (joiemmeiit is, of course, gliiil at the since, es of 
RiibSia, because it is relieved of the troiibh of fi; b‘iug 
the Tekkes Is to the people, it is umuic iry to 
speak of tliLiii, since there is hi nlly a lall c in 
lUiorassan but has some peasantb fretd from Mum 


• lu Ills first journ r octir d tl- lUt'br-.* t' rti t » 

versts — M 
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or Aklial Tekkc bondage by tbo Enssiaiis ; and it is 
since the capture of Geok Tepe that the people of 
lOiorassan have been able to count upon some degree of 
safety and tranquillity. Even the klerv Tekkes do not 
dare to maraud now as formerly. The Eelkhanis, on the 
other hand, are losers by the new state of alTairs ; they 
did not suffer from the Tekke raids — as with i’ersians so 
with Tekkes, the plunderers and plundered were distinct 
classes; the poor of both peoples were the sufferers, 
whilst sardavs and battjrs, no less than the Eelkhanis, 
were enriched. This profitable source of income is now 
stopped, and with it the importance of the Eelkhanis as 
protectors of the empire, and probably no great time 
will elapse before the border provinces are placed on a 
level with the rest of Persia, and the Eelkhanis deprived 
of their autonomy.'' 

The road from Baba durmaz continues over the same 
kind of country as before, thickly covered, however, with 
bushes ; the ground is so undermined with the holes of 
animals, that both men and horses break through the 
surface at every step. Beginning at the tenth verst are 
mounds, ruins of forts, and watch-towers. Here, as in 
the Akhal country, towers were till recently indispensa- 
ble for each field ; but now that raids have diminished, 
the towers are no longer repaired, and are falling into 


* Tbe new Eusso-Persian frontier runs tlirougli the Baba- 
durmaz valley. Article I. of the Convention of Teheran thus 
defines its course : “ Passing along the Aselm range in a south- 
easterly clii’ection, it shirts round to the north of the village of 
Keltec'hinar and runs to the point where the Ziriku and Kizil 
Dagh mountains join, extending thence south-eastward along the 
summits of the Ziriku range till it issues into the valley of the 
Baba-durmaz stream. It then takes a northerly direction and 
reaches the oasis at the road from Giaurs to Lutfabad, leaving the 
fortress of Baba-durmaz to the east.” — M. 
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decay under the wasting influence of the afmosplicrc, 
which soon converts these clay erections, unless con- 
stantly repaired, into shapeless heaps. 

The whole distance from Baba-dnrmaz to Lntfahad is 
22 versts (141 miles); at the tenth verst (in his 
second journey the distance is stated at the sixteenth) 
stands the small fortress of Artik, and beyond it ns far 
as Lntfabad are cultivated fields, but the irrigating dykes 
are nnbridged, and the bridges thrown across the 
streams in two places are out of repair, thus necessitating 
a considerable detour to avoid them. On the Durnngar, 
at its dlbottchtre from Deregez, nrc four fortresses : 
Kaleh-mir, Shor-kala, Lntfabad, and Knrcn ; the two 
farthest stand on hills, and arc seen from a long distance, 
whilst the others arc so densely enclosed by gardens 
as to bo invisible 100 yards ofT. Tho inhabitants of 
Kuren are Alieli Turcomans, wherens Shor knin, Kaleh- 
mir and Lutfahad are inhabited by Persians lending seden- 
tary lives. There are no felt tents here, everybody being 
housed in clay cabins inside the fortress, which is out- 
wardly of tho same appearance ns those of the Tikkcs — 
a regular square enclosed by a mud wall. Wthin, on 
either side of tho broad and only street, is a bazaar, 
from which extend, in various directions, narrow, liirty 
lanes, frequently opening into one another by gateways. 
Tho bazaar, according to the notions of the peoidc of 
tho Atak, is a very wcallliy one, and cerinitily pro- 
visions and forage are plentiful; beyond tliis, the ron- 
tents of every shop are tho same; carr.inf’i, mit-, 
several kinds of sweetmeats of very inferior qa dity. 
rice, sugar, execrable tea, and Itus-i.ui writiiig-p'P' r , 
in hags .'suspended on the walls are dye-stiuT- fu tl.i* 
liair and nails, medicines, amulets for men and hones, 
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trifles of various Iducls, mirrors, small flagons — all very 
roughly made, and evidently of Persian workmanship. 
There was a good gunsmith at the bazaar, who mended 
the broken handle of our measuring tape. 

We stayed two days in Lutfabad. By the second day 
the inhabitants had struck up quite a friendship with 
the labourers and Cossacks, exchanging visits like old 
acquaintances ; jokes and laughter were the order of the 
day. The Russians entertained the Persians with tea, 
and the latter brought all they had for sale : guns, 
whips, provisions, kettles, sheepskins, &c. Of course 
the arrival of the Russians caused prices to rise, but 
nevertheless everything, especially provisions and forage, 
was much cheaper than at Askabad, whichisnot supplied 
by the natives of Lutfabad, in spite of being so near. 
This was at first explained as arising from the circum- 
stance that the khan forbids the export of produce, in 
order to prevent the prices rising at home ; but after- 
wards the people were more frank, and confessed the 
cause of the prohibition to be quite different ; the khan 
prefers that the Russian Armenians should come to 
Deregez and buy on the spot. The khan waits till the 
contractor has given the people hand-money, and then 
places an embargo on the goods. This leads to negotia- 
tions, and the matter is eventually settled, but, of course, 
not without payment. On the other hand, the Persians 
are wanting in enterprise, because they know that, strive 
how they may, they will never reap the fruits of their 
labour. Their aga or khan will infallibly deprive them 
of their wealth. 

The locality' between Lutfabad and Kahka for twenty 
miles is the most fertile and highly cultivated part of the 
Atak, The whole of the settlements are watered by the 

XO ^ 
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river Eudkhan, or Endbar, taking its rise in the Allah- 
Akbar mountains. The river is tbe richest in the Aiak ; 
"water is abundant the whole way, and the district forms 
an oasis by itself. The population is as dense ns in the 
Akhal country between Geok Tepd and Askabad. The 
fields extend in almost uninterrupted succession ; stre.ams 
and irrigating dykes constantly cross tbe road. Traffic, 
however, is much impeded by tbe want of bridges. 
North of the highway the whole country is thickly 
covered with reeds and bushes, and tbe farther frem the 
mountains, the more luxuriant is the vegetation, up to 
the very Tcjend. The smoko which could bo seen in 
the distance was caused hy the burning of reeds and 
bushes along the river Tcjend, to prepare the ground for 
sowing. From Lutfabad to Kahkn there are settlements 
the whole way ; at first in single row, then double, and 
afterwards in three lines.. Altogether, at twenty diflercnl 
points, are some 500 kibilhas. Besides the inhabited 
houses there are numerous ruins of abandoned forts, 
some directly on the plain, others on mounds of frequent 
occurrence between Kodja, Askabad, and Sarakhs. 
These are evidently thrown np by hand, and occupy 
perfectly level sites, sloping on all sides towards the 
mound, probably for the reason that earth has been 
taken from the immediate vicinity to pile over them ; 
they are mostly situated near streams and localities 
favourable for settlements, whilst they arc less frequent 
between the forts. The opinion of Vamla ry, that these 
mounds or barrows were raised by the Tekkes in modern 
tunes over the tombs of famous warriors and jtrdirr. is 
not confirmed ; the Tekkes positively deny it ; tlsev 
point to the burial-places of their saints and heroes, of 
which there arc occasionally a number on the sainmits 
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of these barro\YS — the latter, they say, liaving been 
raised by unknown men long before tbeir time.''' The 
Tekkes tell of a great general who, very long ago, 
wishing to leave a record of liis niimerons host, ordered 
each soldier to cast a cap-fnll of earth to form a great 
mound. This tradition is very widespread among the 
Tekkes, but to which mound it refers, and to what 
general, nobody can say. Some of the barrows are 
circular and others ellipsoidal in form, ^Ybilst a few are 
of more elaborate design. They arc from 40 to 45 feet 
high and upwards, with a diameter frequently of 350 
feet, and have steep sides. They remind one of the 
artificial mounds scattered over the central belt of North 
America, as described by Nodaillac. In the State of 
Ohio alone about 10,000 of them have been counted, 
and excavations have fully explained tbeir purpose, viz. 
to serve as burial-places of the prehistoric inhabitants 
of America. It is quite possible that the excavation of 
the mounds in the Tekke steppes would give like results, 
and that these barrows are the burial-places of tribes 
who occupied Central Asia long before the Tekkes, who 
on tbeir part have turned them to account for tbeir own 
fortresses and burial-grounds. 

A few versts from Lutfabad we were overtaken by an 
emissary of the elder of that village, with a prohibition 
on behalf of the Eelkbani of Deregez, Allayar Khan, to 
continue work on Persian territory. This elder, during 
the whole of our residence at Lutfabad, tried to throw 
every obstacle in our w^ay. It is probable that the 
Eelkbani knew nothing of the prohibition ; in any case 


* An account of these mounds is given in “ Proceedings of the 
Royal G-eographical Society,” New Series, vol. iii., No. 3, pp. 158 
and 166. — M. 
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it aid not interfere mth onr work, for the nght of Pcrs a 
to the Atak IS a doubtful point, and, moreover, tho 
Persian Government itself did not oppose the Pussina 
Eoientifio explorations either in the Atak or along the 
border pronnces of Ehorassaii. 

Between Lutfabad and Kahka we frcgncnflj met 
people, and ploughing operations were in full progress , 
in many places avitli horses, whereas in Aklial camels 
only are used for this purpose Sportsmen, too, were 
numerous, and game abundant, pheasants and prairie 
hens constantly springing from tlie bushes The Tekkes 
did not avoid us, hut entered into coiiicrsntion and 
brought presents of what llicy shot At Hodja Knla 
the whole male population came to look at ns, noaih 
all sitting down and gazing silently at onr camp, while 
a few spoke with onr guides and mtorproters Towards 
evening wo bade them all withdraw, and not approach 
during the night, for fear of misunderotniidmgs, whith 
thev obey cd 

Prom Hodja Kala the rums of Falitak or tbiierd 
are visible, and had the appearance of a confin-etl mass, 
but on approaching more closely we saw that they 
covered a wide evicnf of ground, and were indeed l!ic 
rums of a whole town, though the buildings were of the 
usual construction and in no way remarkable 

Prom Postilak to Knlika low scanty hushes are litre 
and there scon by the roadside Kabla, 28 Mrrls 
(18J miles) from Liitfnbad, is watered by the Paine ni d 
Artcliinyan, which on entering Che Kclal defk emit me 
into one river and don to hnhl a During the e xiAi rn e 
of the town of Ahiicrd the Itadllian and tin T iie 
supplied that place with water, 'llie Aifctmiyau m 
those days flowed to Port Kara Khan, now in ran s 
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Like most of the scttlcmcuts, Ivahka consists of a 
new inhabited fortress and old deserted ruins. The 
inhabitants upon every successive disaster that befalls 
their town never restore their former dwellings, hut 
build a new fortress. Old Kahka stands on a low natural 
hill. On another height rising from its centre is an 
impregnable citadel, the whole showing the ravages of 
time, but still preserving an imposing appearance. New 
Kahka is the largest settlement along the line, and con- 
tains as many as 600 houses, though the elders boasted 
there were 1,500. The population is composed of Alieli 
Turcomans, w^ho fled thither from Khiva after its capture 
by our troops. The new fort has already been built five 
years ; the old one was upwards of a hundred years old 
when the Alielis migrated to these parts from Khiva. 
Inside the fort the main street is occupied by a bazaar, 
with nearly the same objects disposed for sale as at 
Lutfabad. This street divides the town into two parts, 
each of which is under its own elder; that of the first half 
is Said Nazar Yuzbashi, a most skilful man, able to keep 
fi'iends with everyl)ody, and equally faithful to Persia 
and Russia. The Alielis regard him as the represen- 
tative of Persia, and he is extremely popular among 
them. The elder of the second part of the city is 
Yun Begi Yuzbashi, who received us in the presence of a 
great crowd, and assured us of his readiness to serve 
such distinguished travellers. Afterwards, at a private 
interview, he openly declared his fealty to Russia. Yun 
Begi and his followers stated, without any reserve, that 
on migrating to the borders of Persia they were obliged 
to pay tithes, but now that the Russians had arrived 
they were very glad, and hoped to be relieved from the 
Persian authorities. 
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TJio ToJntions of Persia with the Atah country are 
most peculiar. The Tckkes, hadly off for water and 
land, arc looking out for new ground, and are settling on 
the streams that water the Atak after rising in the Allah 
Akbar. As soon as the Akhal territory submitted, the 
Persians grow bolder, and insisted upon being paid 
tribute by tbe 'I’okkes, who had no choice but to yield, 
and purchase by this concession immunity from attacks 
and robbery by tbe Eclkhanis. However, this tribute- 
money is by no means a proof of a good title to the 
Atak, since the Persians dare not show their noses in 
the Tekke country for fear of being sold into slavery. 
At Kahka the news of an approaching alaman, or raid, 
of the Merv Tekkes was confirmed, and the whole 
settlement was on the qui vive; the cattle at night 
being driven inside the enclosure, and all tbe roads 
watched. Under these circumstances we had to alter 
our modus opcmndi. As far as Giaurs we had worked 
without the precaution of being guarded; between 
Giaurs and Kahka five Cossacks accompanied the 
labourers, while the remainder escorted the baggage by 
the shortest out from place to place, and then waited the 
arrival of the labourers at night. But from Kahka 
onwards, to guard against a surprise, we all marched 
together, the Cossacks never being more than a mile or 
a mile and a half from the working party, so as always 
to keep it in sight. This was, of course, heavy work 
for the escort ; but, considering the smallness of the force 
and the alarming rumours current, it would have been 
rash for us to httve separated. 

Beyond Kahka we had to travel through a part very 
little known, and, as yet, unmapped. At first the road 
crosses a low spur of the mountains by easy gradients ; 
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after this, three mounds arc seen, and in tlieir midst 
the abandoned fort of Kara Khan, owned by one of the 
khans of Merv of that name. Tliis fort is marked on 
the Eussian ‘20-verst map as being along the Sarakhs 
road, but it actually stands several versts to (he north of 
the road. Tlie map is for the most part inaccurate 
here, being founded on hearsay information ; particularly 
as regards the direction of the road from Kahka to 
Sarakhs, which is represented on it as duo cast, the 
actual compass bearing being 55®, or south-east. 

Kinetcen versts from Kahka is the setttement of 
Hodja-med, inhabited l)y twenty Tekke families; its 
fortifications are in ruins, and the water having ceased 
to flow within half a verst of it, the natives have moved 
nearer the mountains, where they employ themselves 
with agriculture. Hodja-med lies low, and is invisible 
from a distance. A mile from it are the ruins of Ser- 
mechit, on a high mound, to be seen a long way off. 
The 21-verst stretcli from Hodja-med to Husliak is 
absolutely level and open, Hushak being seen nearly 
the whole way. The ground is completely undermined 
by animals. To the south of Kahka are numerous 
large burrows of porcupines, and their quills litter all 
parts of the road. Two versts from Hodja-med the 
road passes close to a mound, and at the twelfth verst 
the ruins of a fort. 

Dushak and Chardeh are made up of four forts placed 
close together ; three to the south of the road on a 
smooth slope, and the fourth to the north of it on a 
high mound. Here we found only twelve Tekke families, 
the rest only appear at seed and harvest time. The fort 
stands on a stream — the Chardeh — which rises in the 
mountains of Kelat, and pours an impetuous torrent 
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o\cr n gm%cll 3 - bed nbont fonrtcon feet -nido end t^io or 
llirco feet deep ; tlio bnnbs are also about fourteen feet 
bigb, butBbchiiig. It is easily ciossed In the rainy 
season (bo in or icaics its obannel, tbongli in the highest 
flood lime it does not penetiate ns fai as the Tejend 
Besides Cliardcli-Tcpe, on nhuh stands the ahore- 
nieiitioiicd fort, tbeie are several iaige mounds iieai 
Busbnb, on one of winch is buried a saint, after whom 
the mound tabes its name, Magnb-Ajidar-Tepe. 

Tlic people of Dusbak are less dependent on the 
Persians than nnj others in the Atak, since the mer 
Chaideli flows through a nanow deflie, where it is 
almost impossible to incicaso the area under cultivation 
01 cany oif the waters. 

From Dushab to the niins of Melina, forty versts 
(stated ns forty-four in Lessai’s second journey), theie is 
not a single rivulet or well, and a ravine situate about 
half-way contains water only aflei heavy rams The 
nearest rn uiet is eighteen veists south of the road, in 
the mountains The giound is level tlnoiighout, and 
absolutely destitute of vegetation The first cultivated 
fields are met with five versts fiom the rums of Mehna, 
and extend the same distance beyond that place The 
lums of old Mehna occupy a considerable extent, and 
consist of the lemams of various dwellings, a cemefeiy, 
and mosque , the latter may be seen half-way fiom 
Dushab. The new’ foitresses of Mehna and Emrali 
have a numerous population, the fiist about 100, and 
the second 150 houses The Mehna rivulet is about 
the same size as that of Dusbak. From the Mehna 
luins to the new forts the road runs neaily due south, 
and then again turns south east to Fort Chacha, over 
ground similar to the preceding for fifteen versts 
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On leaving the mountains and approaching the 
Tejencl "we again entered impenetrable jungle and 
cane-brake, swarming with wdld boar, pheasants, 
and game of all kinds, the pursuit of which forms 
one of the principal occupations of the inhabitants of 
Mehna. 

The road to Chacha passes several mounds and two 
forts, intersecting a line of abandoned hanots, or irri- 
gating dykes. Chacha is a small fortress, of which only 
a few ruins remain. Here live about thirt}’’ families of 
Tekkes, occupied in agriculture. Most of the fields 
were sown with cotton. The Chacha flows between 
steep banks, and is fourteen feet wide and two or three 
feet deep. Like the Dushak and Mehna, it also fails to 
reach the Tejend even at flood time. The best road 
from Sarakhs to Kelat crosses the Chacha and Kara- 
teken. That from Meshed to Kelat via Allah Akbar is. 
impassable for vehicles, which have therefore to go 
round by way of Sarakhs and Karateken. Krom Cha- 
cha to Sarakhs the distance by road is fifty-five versts 
(33 miles) over level ground. Twenty and a half versts 
from Chacha is a gaiiz, or artificial rain-water reservoir, 
called Rabat-Abdoola-Khan, now so covered with sand.- 
drift as to be nearly level with the banks ; near it is 
a small mound formed- by the ruins of a caravanserai 
that once stood here. Half-way, i.e. at the twenty- 
eighth verst, our route crossed that from Merv to 
Meshed, which passes near Mount Khan-giren. Prom 
the thirtieth to the thirty-sixth verst the ground is 
covered with low hummocks of sandy argillaceous soil 
about seven feet higli. This locality goes by the name 
of Cherkezli ; the bushes here are rarely taller than a 
man, and nowhere particularly thick. Our progress 
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Iiccamo slow hero, entirely owing to the narrowness of 
the Irnck,^ for the ground was compact and smtaWe 
for trn\olIing. On tearing the tinmmocky country we 
sarv no more bnsties and rank grass, a pnekly thorn 
instead co-icrwg the snrfaco. Thirteen rersfs from 
Sarakhs the largo mound of Kendekli stands to the 
right of tho road. 

Altogether, between the Russian fiontier at Baba- 
dnrmaz and tlio Persian fortress of Saiakhs (not in- 
cluding Lutfabad and Shilgban, inhabited by Persians), 
dwell 7,000 Alieli and Tckke Turcomans, computing 
tho number at 1,400 libi/ias and tire persons to each 
ono of them. This figure varies from day to day, since 
it is only at Kuren and Kahka that the population can 
bo regarded as at all settled Elserrhere it has been 
increasing since tho pacification of the country. Any 
extended growth of tho people, however, is not to be 
expected, since, in spite of the fertility of the soil, the 
restricted supply of watei must in time fix a limit to 
tho migration of Tekkes thither from the Tejend and 
Merv. 

The population of the Atak is entirely engaged in agri- 
culture, producing wheat, barley, and clover. Cotton 
is only found at Chaoha. Throughout the country 
immense numbers of sweet melons and water melons 
are laised on manure heaps This fruit is the staple 
food of the population m summer. Orchards and 
gardens exist only between Lutfabad and Kahka , from 
Kahka to Sarakhs there are no trees whatever. On the 
whole, the poverty of the people is very great. It is 
obvious that it is not the neb people who migrate from 
Merv, and during the first year of their migration the 
new-comers are very badly off. Those who recently 
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arrived brought only seed for sowing, trusting to pur- 
chase the rest in Kelat. The Persians, however, exacted 
exorbitant prices, and did their utmost to prevent them 
coming to Kelat to purchase corn. Last spring it was 
impossible to find forage even for a few horses at Chacha, 
Mehna, and Dushak. The excellent harvest of the 
present year, however, has greatly improved the condition 
of the country. 

It is easy to understand that, under these circum- 
stances, any hope of commerce with the Atak is .not to 
be thought of. The wants of the Turcomans are in 
general few, and owing to their poverty they cannot 
afford to buy even what is indispensable for them. The 
bazaars at Lutfabad and Kahka are amply sufficient for 
the wants of the whole of the Atak. 

Sarakhs is a large fortress,* garrisoned by a battalion 
(700 men) of Persian infantry; within the enclosure are 
cultivated land and gardens. 

The environs of Sarakhs were the continual scene of 
the exploits of the Merv Tekkes, and the Persians dared 
not show themselves outside the fortifications. When 
the commandant rides out five or six versts from the fort, 
he takes an escort of at least fifty horsemen. The 
defences of the place consist of high thick walls and a 


* For a plaB and complete description of Sarakhs, see “ A 
Journey tlirongli Khorassan in 1875 ” (W. H. Allen & Co., London, 
1879), by Sir Charles MacGregor, Quartermaster-General of India. 
Full justice has never been done, either by the public or the 
press, or (but this is nothing new) by the Government, to the 
public and patriotic -spirit which led this officer, when a colonel 
of the Bengal Staff Corps, to undertake, at his own cost and risk, 
a military survey of Ehorassan and the north-west frontier of 
Afghanistan. Recent events have rendered this survey of priceless 
value. — M. 
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(loop ditch. Of conrse the TeUes have never attempted 
to take Saraktis , there la no object in doing that, for 
the gairison la not in the slightest degree formidable 
to them, and has never yet rescued a caiaian pilliged 
within sight of the walls The soldieis are so feariul of 
the Tehkes, that on the watch-towers, of which there 
are tw entj -four in number, they light fires for fear of 
being loft in the dark There are sis guns, hut all of 
antiquated pattcin, upwards of forty years old, and out 
of order, the gunners aie ignoiant of their use, and 
never practise flung, nor has there been an instance 
since the date of the erection of the foit of then having 
been let off 

The channel of tl e Tejend at Sarakhs, or the Sarakhs- 
Daria, is dry most of the year , it is a quaiter to three- 
quarters of a verst wide, and even moie in places At 
our crossing place, maiks of wheie the watei had been 
were iisihle on all sides, but actual wafer only mates 
its appeal ance at Sarakhs aftei unusually heavy rains, 
or when the snow melts in the mounfains At sncii 
t.mes the water flows down the lower Tejend, north of 
Saiakhs, and fills artificially-constructed lakes, made by 
means of dams, m older to collect watei foi irrigating 
purposes, and enable the Merv Tekkes, who nomadise to 
this place, to cultivate their land Sarakhs deru es its 
water supply, in the first place, fiom wells inside the 
foitresa at a depth of twenty feet, which is also the 
depth at which watei is obtained on the othei side of 
the Tejend, so that, supposing it were necessaij, m 
making the railroad, to circumvent the Feisian fortiess 
of Sarakhs, want of water would he no obstacle In 
the second place, it draws it from a canal, fourteen 
versts long, led from parts of the Tejend winch always 
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contain water ; for this purpose clams have been built 
sixteen versts from Daulatabad to divert water into 
the d^^e, by which means it reaches Kalehnau and 
Sarakhs. 

The levels taken for the railroad have served also for 
the general topographical surve3^ of the ground from the 
Caspian inland, and have especially demonstrated the 
absence of any general rise along the whole distance 
surveyed. At Aidin many points are below the level of 
the Caspian ; and the whole tract from the sea to these 
wells cannot by an3'- means be identified as a river 
channel, hut proves to be a desiccated gulf of the sea, 
the part nearest the shore being covered with sand- 
drift, whence the land gradually rises to the level of 
the surroiinding country. This is caused by the filling 
of the lower parts by a disintegration of the Great and 
Lesser Balkans. From Aidin the line runs along the 
slope of the mountains, ascending or descending as it 
approaches or recedes from them. But there is no 
general rise from the Caspian. Judging from the nature 
of the ground, it is very probable that when levelling 
operations come to be made from the Tekke oasis to 
Khiva and Bokhara, it will be found that in the midst 
of the sandy steppes intervening between these countries 
there will be many tracts below the present level of the 
Caspian ; for instance, the Sara-Kamish basin. Our 
levelling further proved that it was impossible for the 
Murghab and Tejend to flow into the Oxus, as some 
even now suppose to have been the case ; and, more- 
over, we found that these rivers had an independent 
course to the Caspian when this sea was nearer them. 
Further levellings, combined with geological researches, 
will explain the meaning of the hollows met with in 
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various parts of tlio ateppe, and at the present time 
supposed to bo old ruer-bcds 
The expedition returned to Askabad via Alt darband, 
Jfoslied, Allah Akbar Pass, and Mahomedabad. 
There are tvo routes from Saraldis to Meshed The 
lirst and most fienuented crosses the Muzdeian moun- 
tains, and IS oompirativeJj' secure Tins road has been 
videned, but is difficult for carts The other follons 
the Hari-md and Keshef rud, and has not been widened, 
but might easily be made practicable for wheeled traffic, 
as there are no gieat heights close to the river At 
present it is nvaiJabie for pack trams, but slight altera- 
tions would conveit it into an admirable carnage road. 

This road is at present rarely used, owing to the 
danger of tiavelling along it, only at Daulatabad and 
Ak darband aro Peisian garrisons of ten men stationed, 
but, of course, they do not mate the load secure, and 
are themselves afraid to venture outside the fort All 
the way from SaiaUhs to Shadiohah there is not a single 
nllage Traces of irrigation works, deserted fields, mills, 
and cisterns, aie plentiful, but nobody ventures to hve 
there, because tins used to be the line of march taken by 
the Tekkes in their marandmg excursions into Persia, 
and they often leached Meshed by this way On the 
summits of the highest hills may be seen the ruins of 
towers, which weie once useful in watching the bands 
of Tekkes that slipped through the side valleys and so 
reached Meshed These toweis were piovisioned every 
two or three months, and Uie duty of the watchmen 
consisted in signalling from tower to tower the move 
ments of the robbeis This watch on the roads is now 
discontinued, owing to the diminution of the forays, 
particularly smee the fall of Geok Tepe “ The Eussian 
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Emperor,” say tlie Persians, “ has said that we shall 
not he robbed.” At Bakhbagi, between Sarakhs and 
Shadichah, thirty families of Salors, refugees from Merv, 
have lately settled. They were so poor that the Persian 
Government had to supply them with bread, and of 
course they have nothing to fear from the robbers ; 
whilst the Persians are glad to receive any settlers on 
their borders. 

From Shadichah to Meshed the settlements become 
more and more numerous ; both sides of the road are 
cultivated as far as the eye can see ; innumerable canals 
and hanats supply the fields with water from the 
mountains. The country is rich and fertile, though at 
present the inhabitants raise only crops of breadstuffs — 
wheat, barley, &c. This is owing to the want of means 
of communication. 'There is next to no trade, and 
wants are very limited, on account of the difficulty of 
supplying them. But a brisk trade is springing up 
with Askabad, though it is prevented from developing 
rapidly owing to the want of a good road across the 
mountains dividing Khorassan from the Atak. The 
pass over this range is at present impracticable for 
wheeled traffic for twenty versts from the village of 
Towarik, via Derbendi, to Ak-dasha, and even horses 
and pack-camels can with difficulty make their way 
across it ; the transport being mostly accomplished by 
mules and donkeys. Under these circumstances a large 
trade cannot be maintained. The road might be made 
serviceable, for with the exception of these twenty versts, 
it is a good one. From Meshed to Towarik the ground 
is level, and the country favourable for travel. Here it 
would only be necessary to widen the bridges across 
the irrigating dykes, which are all adapted for pack 

11 
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animnis ; tlio fords not tieing in every instance practic- 
able. From Ak-dasha to Askabad, via Nouhandan and 
Kalta-chinar, tlie road might be easily made thoroughly 
serviceable. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DISGUISED RUSSIAN OFFICERS AT MERY. 

Disguised Eussian ojEcers at Merv. — The secret Russian mission 
to Mew. — Lieutenant Alilchanoff and Suballeni Sokoloff set 
out from Askabad -n-itb Konshin’s caravan, bound for Merv. 
— Quarrel with the comel-drivcrs. — Robbers in the desert. — 
Persia and the refractory Alielis. — Persian subjects applying 
for Russian suzerainty. — Ai-rival at the Kari Bent dam of the 
river Tejeud. — Description of the desert and Tejend oasis. — 
Relations with tbe natives. — Arrival at Merv. — How the Rus- 
sions were smuggled into the place. — An exciting night ride 
across the Merv oasis. — Sensational adventures. — The next 
morning. — The people wake to find Russians in their midst. 
— Attitude of the chiefs. — ^Russian account of Merv. — The 
Russians before the Merv chiefs. — Threatening the Mervis. — 
A discussion between traitors and spies. — Pears of the Rus- 
sians of being murdei*ed. — Plots against the caravan. — Secret 
survey of the fortress. — Oasis of Merv described. — The tribes, 
the chiefs, and home and foreign politics.— A visit to the Bazaar. 
— “ Down with the Russians ! ” — An exciting moment. — The 
Mervis suspect the existence of wolves in sheep’s clothing. — 
Departure from Merv in a panic. — Further exploration of the 
oasis. — Opening of relations between Merv and Russia. — The 
colonization of the Tejend oasis. — A Russian cavahy column 
on Persian territory. — ^A tiger haunt. — ^Arrival home. 


“ Sir Richard Cross, speaking of Russia, told the House of Commons, with 
mimetic gestures, that she was ‘ creeping, creeping, creeping.’ ” — Duke of 
Aegyll, “ The Eastern Question,” vol. ii. p. 291. 
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‘ TUo icmnrk VitkieTitch the Czars agent at Cabal, made to Sir A 

Barnes forty years ago, still hoWs good *lt is not the custom of Russia to pah 

lish to the world tho results of her researches m foreign coantnes’ (sic) 

“The Russian Empire, by Jouk Geddie, 1882, p 495 


Lebsak letumed to Aekabad from Ins survey of the 
country from that point to Sarakhs and Meshed, in 
December 1881. He then proceeded to St. Petersburg. 
About the same time the Governor of the Transcaspian 
territory, General Eohrberg, also left Askabad foi 
the Kussian capital, to prepare, m co-operation ivith 
the Government, a scheme for the administration of the 
newly-annexed region. Dunng his absence the dis- 
charge of his duties devolved upon Colonel Baron 
Ammoff, described by General Venukoff as “ un des 
offioiers d’etat major Kusse des plus comp^tents dans 
les questions g^ographiques concemant TAsie Centrals " 
Whether General Eohrberg was aware at all, either 
before leaving Askabad or after bis arrival at St Peters- 
burg, of the arrangements for despatching two Enssian 
olBcers in disguise to Merv, is a point on which no light 
can be thrown. If Colonel Ammoff did it entirely on 
his own responsibility, and without the cognizance of 
the authorities at St Petersburg, it would not be the 
first ease of the kmd on the part of a zealous Eussian 
frontier official On the other hand, the fact of tele- 
graphic communication existing between Askabad and 
Tiflis and St. Petersburg, and the ciioumstance that 
the ofSoials at the former place are, in consequence, 
under the direct guidance of the higher authorities, 
might be biought forward to favour the supposition that 
the secret mission was well known to the Eussian 
Government ; and was set on foot to obtain for itself a 
survey of Merv, in anticipation of probable raids on 
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Russian subjects in the future rendering necessary a 
military expedition against the Merv Turcomans. 

The following are the letters in which Lieutenant 
Ahkhanoff describes his secret and hazardous journey. 

The sketches of Merv are by him also. 

^ ^ ^ 

To Colonel Baron Aminoff. 

Kahka, February 20, 1882. 

Yesterday, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, we arrived at 
Kahka. As the country between Askabad and this 
place has been fully described by G-ospodin Lessar, I will 
confine myself to an account of a few incidents that 
occurred on the way. 

At Giaurs we overtook the caravan, and were ex- 
tremely mortified to be told by the Merv camel-drivers 
that they would not go on to Kahka and Kari Bent for 
anything. “ The distance is great,” they said, “ and the 
river Tejend is not to be forded at this time of the 
year.” 

We began to argue the matter, but it was of no use. 
They would not accept even the offers of increased 
salary we made them. At last we had to resort to 
energetic measures. We told them that if they did not 
go on we would bind them hand and foot and send 
them back to Askabad, and proceed to Merv with the 
camels ourselves. The Turcomans submitted to this, 
and we went on ahead. 

The following day, when we approached Lutfabad, we 
were met by a Persian official from Mahomedabad, accom- 
panied by several horsemen. In reply to his questions 
we said the caravan was a Russian one, that the merchant 
was Severin Beg, from Moscow ; that his clerks were 
myself, Maksood, from Kazan, and the other (Sokoloff), 
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Platon Aga, from Tiflis ; finally, that we were all bound 
for the holy city of Meshed. 

This little deception was resorted to, in order that 
reports of our journey might not reach Merv in advance 
of ourselves. 

Writing all this down on paper, and inviting us to 
stop on the way at Mahomedabad, the official rode off 
to give his report to Allayar Khan, the Governor of 
Deregez, who was then two miles off with a large force 
of cavalry, collecting the taxes. In this country these 
are only to be gathered in by a display of military force. 

During our night-halt at Lutfabad we were informed 
that the Ahhal Tekke Turcoman, Kara Sem, of Kiptchak, 
living at present at Mahomedabad, and once serving as a 
Russian djigit, had applied to Allayar Khan for permission 
to undertake a foray, and that the Khan had not only 
agreed to this, but had lent him thirty of his horsemen. 

A little before dawn the following day we set out 
from Lutfabad, of course taking the road in the opposite 
direction to Meshed. When we got near Main Kala 
forty horsemen emerged from the gate of the fort, 
armed for the most part with double-barrelled guns. 
This force was no other than Kara Sem and his raiding 
party. Making ready for eventualities, we pushed on. 
The sight of our Berdans and revolvers was quite enough 
for Kara Sem. The robber-chief wheeled to the north, 
and, with his followers, was soon lost to view. 

Later on, when near Merv, we learnt the result of 
his foray. Falling upon the Tekke Turcoman flocks on 
the banks of the Tejend, Kara Sem carried off 400 sheep. 
On his way home, however, the Turcomans of Dushak 
fell upon his party and robbed them of their booty. 

Proceeding past the picturesque ruins of Peshtak, 
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or Abiverd, T;\diere, in the capacit}^ of groom to a khan, 
the famous Nadir Shah passed his youth, we sent ahead 
a djigit with 3 mr letter to the Alieli elder, Said Nazar 
Yuzhashi. In less than an hour thirty horsemen arriyed 
from Kahka to meet us. They consisted of the most 
influential people of Kahka, and gave us a hearty 
welcome. The rest of the population turned out into 
the streets and outside the fort to receive us. We 
halted for the night at a clay dwelling belonging to Said 
Nazar himself, outside which a guard was set consisting 
of four of his relations. 

Kahka is a dirty robber’s den, composed of 1,100 clay 
cabins tightly packed inside a clay rampart. It is inter- 
sected by two or three straight streets, >exceedingly narrow 
and filthy. The people are all dressed in dirty robes. 

The evening of the 19th of February we spent in the 
society of Said Nazar and fifteen of the leading Alieli s. 
Their conversation was largely about politics, during 
the discussion of which they declared themselves the 
true subjects of the Ak-Padishah, or White Tsar, and 
refused to hear anything about the Persians. 

Being aware of this mood of the Alielis, the Persian 
authorities recently invited Said Nazar, Anna Doordi 
Kethkhood, and eight other delegates to Meshed, where 
they were offered 12,000 Toomans if the whole of the 
people migrated thither from Kahka. The delegates re- 
fused to accede to the request, and are now in fear lest the 
Persians should resort to arms to compel them to comply 
with their wishes. In this case they have decided, at all 
events, to fight, and openly told me their intentions. 
They were frank in expressing their delight when we 
assured them that their fears were unfounded, and that 
the Persians would not be allowed to do this. 
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They are evidently devoted to Eussia This ivas 
shown by a circumstance occurring a few hours before 
oui airival. Receiving fiom AsLabad an order to letum 
all the property belonging to Major Tekme Sardar, 
plundered ten days ago by nine Ahehs while on its 
way fiom Meiw to Akhal, the Ynzbashi Said Nazar 
announced this to the people, and immediately piepared 
to cairy it into effect ; in the course of which he seriously 
wounded with a sabie one of the Tuicomans who 
lefused to obey him We saw the Beurma folk from 
whom the property of Tekme Sardar had been taken, 
and they were perfectly satisfied with Said Nazai’s 
measures for restoring it I may remark that the 
Ynzbashi is a very elevei fellow, and thoroughly knows 
how to adapt himself to the circumstances by which he 
15 surrounded.* 

We set out to-moiiow moming. Said Nazar has 
willingly given us an escort, and has written to the same 
effect to the khans at Tejend. With reference to our 
maich-ioute, we know thus far of only one. To cross 
the Tejend at Kan Bent is impossible, they say, just 
now. Hence we shall make a circuit and march 
along the liver bank to Bent, where theie is a bridge. 

I do not complain at this, as it will enable us to become 
better acquainted with the iivei. 

Thus fai the comedy has been played m the most 
talented manner. Lots of notes have been made and 


* Considering that the people of Kabka are Persian subjects, 
the fact that Kussia should give orders to them direct, instead 
of applying to Teheran for redress, significantly displays the 
character ot Persian mle m that region Such high handed action 
of the Russian frontier ofiicials is calculated to act as a solvent 
upon the Shah’s authoiity in the Khorassan border.lands, and 
piepare the country for annexation — M 
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sketches taken. All the party are in good health and 
spirits. The chief of oiir Feradjis, Ak Murad Sardar, is 
a most incapable man. I am sorry I did not take 
Kul Batyr, who enjoys immense influence among the 
Merv Tekkes. I will write to you from the Tejend. 

Allow me to express my best wishes, and to assure 
you that everything will be done to crown our mission 
with success. 

P.S. — In consequence of the pressing wishes of all the 
Alielis, I transmit their convincing, and at the same time 
curious, petition, that the Eussian military commander 
will place at Kahka a Eussian garrison, no matter how 
small it may be. 

The dam of Kari Bent, on the river Tejend. 

Feb. 24, 1882. 

We reached the Tejend last night at nine o’clock. 
The camels have already commenced this morning 
crossing the river, and when they are all the other side 
we shall proceed ahead again. I am thus compelled to 
cut short my account of this portion of our journey. 

Your warning, that attempts would be made at 
Kahka to dissuade us from making use of the direct 
road to Kari Bent, was fully borne out. Said Nazar, 
and all to whom we spoke on the subject, dilated on the 
folly of proceeding to Merv by a road so long abandoned, 
adding that the route would be extremely dangerous for 
us. In order to avoid wounding the susceptibilities of 
the Yuzbashi by disregarding his counsel, we pre- 
tended to appear satisfied with it, while holding fast to 
our intention to pursue a road of such interest to us. 

We set out from Kahka by the much-praised road to 
Alaman Chungul, proceeding along it several miles, and 
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then, Imning to tlio right near Bevanchi, trarersed 
Balliics for nine miles and issued on the Kan Bent road, 
onuhichuo had tuo night-halts. The whole of this 
road, fift^ -three miles, is waterless in the fullest sense 
of the term. There is not cicn an old abandoned welt 
along it. Dry canals and abandoned clay structures 
slion, howeier, that the waste was once veiy diffeient 
from what it is to-day. 

The last of the more southerly canals, the immense 
Torly Yah, lies seventeen miles from Kahka , the first 
iirigaiion canal extending from the Tejend is met 
thirteen miles from that river; consequently there is an 
intenal of nearly twenty-three miles without water. 

The change m the chaiactor of the country seems to 
have occuriod onlytlmteen years since. The attacks 
of tho people of the Peisian province of Deregez at that 
period upon the settlements heie, became then so 
insupportable that the Turcomans migrated from it to 
Meiv The locality became a deceit Now, however, 
that circumstances have changed again, it is altogether 
possible that the desert may be converted afresh into 
a fruitful country, for through it lies the best road to 
Meiv. 

Sands aie met with at two places on the way. Tie 
first are situated at Diiguz Knm, not fai fiom Kahka, 
and the second at Kurdannan Kum, near the middle of 
the wildeiness. Their nmled lengths amount to a little 
over five miles, of which only tlie two and a half miles 
composing the Kurdannan sands are difficult for v ehiculai 
trafiio The lemainmg forty-eight miles of country 
consist of a plain of hard clay, inteisected at places 
by salines, and provided at eveiy stop with abundance 
of fuel and foiage. 
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Not. far from 'forly Yal> ilio road cnls (liroiigh an 
iutcrcsdiig liislorical wall, about {brco yards lliic’k and 
high. Tliis is known io llic Tnrcomans and Persians 
as tlie Set Iskander or Sot Siular, tliat is, Alexander’s 
IVall, or iiie Border Wall. ’I’lieysav it once stretched 
from the Caspian to Herat, and liad a number of watch- 
towers in its eonr.se. It was intended to Icecp back tlic 
northern ])arbarians, and serve as a border-line between 
Irania and Tnrania. It stretelies to-day from Giaiirs to 
far beyond Sarakhs, for several hundred miles. 

The nearer we approached the ’rejend, the more 
iiumerons became the evidences of recent settlements ; 
ruins of field-towers, grave-yards, fortified enclosures, 
and, in particular, canals, ^j’hc latter run sometimes in 
continuous rows, a few paces from each other, and are 
thirty or forty feet wide and twenty or thirty feet deep. 
But everywhere the silence of death prevails, and they 
are overgrown with saksaoul.’^' 

Traversing a network of those canals, we emerged 
upon the old bed of the Tejcnd river, across which lies 
a dam 310 paces long and 21 feet high and broad. 
This is Kari Bent. Alongside the head of it rears the 
immense kaia or fortress of Oran Khan, and a little be- 
yond is the old enclosure of the fortress of Kara Oglan 
Yuzbegi. A short distance further on is a series of 
terraces down which trickle the expiring waters of the 
river. This is a new branch of the Tejend, formed since 
the abandonment of the place. If a new dam were con- 
structed here — and, according to the Turcomans, who 
are skilled in such matters, it could be done by a 
thousand labourers in a month — it would drive the w^ater 


Haloxylon amviodendron, — M. 
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flffain along the old canals, and give life to the whole 
locnlitj. The soil of tho Tojend oasis is famous for 
fcrtilitj far nncl wide. 

Tlio mcr Tojend is not veiy Jarge at the present 
moment. Its width is lift} -six feet, and its depth at 
the fold n }ard and a half. Elsewhere it is a little 
deeper. During tho penod of high wafer, i e from the 
end of April to the beginning of June, its depth 
increases to foitj-two feet, with a width of from 80 to 
460 paces. At this period there are inundations, durmg 
which tho watei, ovoiflowing tlie canals, often forms a 
lake extendmg twenty oi thirty miles from the river- 
bank. Later on, durmg the summer heats, the nver 
ceases to flow, and the water shrinks into a largei 
or smaller lake This contains no fish whatever. To- 
day there were twenty-eight degrees of heat Eeaumer m 
the sun In the summer the heat is intense, and the 
myriads of mosquitoes sting even camels to death 
In consequence of your letfei, which we despatched 
from the first night halt, Khodja Kuh Khan and Ovez 
Sardai came to Kaii Bent to meet ns These pillars 
of the Tejend oasis are fai from being Said Nazars 
They dissembled if evei they expressed their devotion 
to Kussia. 

This displayed itself by their at once charging Ak 
Murad, as a Mervi, * with treason in showing us the 


* “ By wliat name ought we to call the Tehtes of Merv ? * 
asLed the " Broad Arrow,’ September 17th, 1881 “ Mr 0 Bono 

van calls them ‘ Mervh’ m his latest telegrams, but formerly he 
used to call them ‘ilervites ’ 'This is tho name that Barnes gave 
them fifty years ago, but it smacks too much of the facripture to 
become very populai Vamb«ry uses it once or twice, and we 
believe. Colonel Baker also Another wnter calls them Mor 
Tins/ and tlie other daj the ‘Globe’ coined ^ 

‘Slernans Captain Butler, who writes Merv as Marv, would 
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Kari Bent road, and by their efforts to persuade us to 
turn off to Aiamau Cliungul. Beceiving our refusal on 
this score, they declared they "would not give us an 
escort ; and on the empty pretext that they ^Yere busy, 
that the so"Ydng of the crops gave them no spare time, 
they refused to follow our caravan. 

After six hoars’ interminable negotiations, we at 
length succeeded in detaching that Goliath and arch- 
scoundrel, Ovez Sardar, and inducing him to be our 
guide, by the promise of a regular pile of gold. Khodja 
Kuli stuck to his colours, but hoping to get some 
reward, or rather believing we should never return, 
offered us his services on our journey back to Askabad. 
We thanked liim for this, and gave him some tea and 
loaves of sugar. 

Thus we are bound for Merv with ten djigits. 

In conclusion, I cannot find words to sufficiently 
praise the services and the devotion of the Alielis. 
There is no deception about them. Said Nazar Yuz- 
bashi gave us ten picked horsemen, under the control of 
those splendid fellows, Aga Murad and Shah Nazar, who 
accompanied us in the gaudy khalats (robes of honour) 
given them at Askabad. They wanted to accompany us 


by this rule malce the people ‘Marvians’ or ‘ Marvius.’ This, 
curiously enough, is the name of the principal English writer on 
the Turcomans — Mr. Charles Marvin — in whose hook, ‘ Merv, the 
Queen of the World,’ we find that the Russians call the people of 
Merv ‘Mervtsi.’ Were there not an English family name of 
Mervin, or Marvin, either of them would probably be chosen as 
the designation ; but as it is, there are objections against its use, 
although, perhaps, not more so than in the other instances. 
Cannot someone coin a fresh term altogether that will give a 
pithy cognomen to the people of Merv sufficiently popular to put 
a stop to the variations we have noted above ? ” It is a question 
whether a better one than “ Mervi ” could be devised. — M, 
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furfhor, but Iviiodjn Knii Khnn and Ovez Sardar, in 
conscquonco of tlie old blood feuds existing between the 
Morvis and the Aliolis, refused to assent to this, 
declaring that not a single Alieli should put his foot on 
the other side of the Tejend. 

Kaooshoot (Eaushid) Khan Kala,* Merr. 

February 27, evening. 

The end of our journey was reached this morning 
at 4 o’clock, not having swerved in any way from 
the direction ordered, in spite of all manner of obstacles. 
Thus we are now at Merv. Before, however, describing 
that interesting point, let me give a short account of our 
journey from the Tejend. 

Quitting Kari Bent at mid-day on the 24th instant, we 
halted for the night twice on the way, and traversed 
during the interval ninety miles, of which fifty miles were 
accomplished on the final day of oar journey . Three parts 
of the Wily from the storting point is remarkable for the 
immense quantity of fuel abounding. In this respect 
it could fulfil the requirements of three Napoleonic 
armies, no matter where they might halt. Saksaoul 
and rosemary exist everywhere, forming between the 
runs of Kulan Eobat and the wells of Vert Kai a 
perfect jungle. Immense quantities of wild fowl are met 
with. The caravan guides killed hares with their sticks, 
while the djigits shot boars and golden pheasants with 
their Berdans. The final quarter of the road passes 


* Ooloael Stewait writes this “ Kala Kaushed Khan " ; 
O’Donovan, “Konshid Khan Kala.” It is a fortress called after 
the celebrated Tehke chief, whose name has always been spelt by 
the Enssians Kooshoot or Kaooshoot. — ^M. 
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ponetratmp; less than lialf an inch in depth In this 
respect the talcm aio quite different from the salines, 
nhich become maishes immediately after a slight fall of 
rain. 

Covered with mud and wet to the bone, we were 
legular martyrs on the 25th , bnt the impressions of that 
day were altogether obscuied by what awaited us on the 
2Gth, duiing the final stage to Meiv. 

The letter to the Khans of Meiv we had sent on 
ahead by Fazil Beg,* ** while still at the Tejend, but it 
was not delivered at the addiess till oui anival This 
was due to the action of the Karavanbashi Koshed Bey, 
with whom we were to stop at Merv, and who thought 
it bettor that the people should not huow of our coming 
until wo had actually arrived 

Koshed Bey sent five of his entourage to meet us, 
and these came up with the caravan about fortj miles from 
Merv Journeying on with them to the wells of Koyun- 
Kui, we meant to have passed the night theie, having 
traveised twenty four miles that day, and Merv being 
twenty-six miles ahead The Mervis, however, after a 
long discussion with Ovez Sardar, offered us two alter- 
natives — either to change our loute and make a circuit 
of the entire aoul (encampment) of the Otamish tribe, 
which was said to be hostile to ns — the tribe occupying 
the half of the oasis to the south of the Muighah — or to 
at once go on again and traverse the aoul by night. We 
adopted the latter course, and immediately started. 

The cultivated fields of the Otamish, and the irriga- 
tion canals inteiseotiug them, commenced two miles from 


* A clever Khivan who had long lived in Kussia and had been 

at Merv — Allkhanoff 
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the wells of Koyun Kiii. Traversing them, we arrived 
at 11 o’clock at night at the first camp of Topaz; the 
moon at the time shining so brightly that we could even 
count the number of tents. 

Our fellow travellers grew silent. They hardly 
allowed themselves to whisper. They hurried on to get 
clear as quickly as possible of the robbers’ nest, the 
watch-dogs of which loudly barked a warning on our 
approach. We traversed it, however, in safety, and also 
another. The tents seemed to rise at every step like 
black mushrooms. 

The ao 2 i/s, or obas, consist of two or three hundred 
tightly-packed tents, without any clay dwellings among 
them, and are situate a mile or two from one another. 
The entire country between them is covered with crops. 
There is no road whatever, only paths. Such are the 
characteristics of the environs of Merv. 

The nearer we got to the centre, the more numerous 
clay structures became. Low walls enclosing gardens, 
melon-beds, and fields, formed, together with the canals, 
quite a net-work. Amidst such surroundings we had 
already ridden for more than an hour, penetrating one 
oha after another, when the Mervis and Ovez Sardar 
requested us to separate ourselves from the caravan and 
proceed with them ahead. 

“ The Otamish,” said they, will not fall upon the 
caravan, because the people accompanying it are the 
same as themselves — Tekkes. The case will be quite 
different, however, if they chance to see you.” 

Thoroughly worn out with fatigue, we were allured 
by the prospect of an early rest — they said it was only 
half an hour’s ride to Merv — and the three of us set off 
with one of the Mervis, of whom the number had 

12 
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inercasod to eight on the way. Onr djigits were in 
despair at our departure. They had the gravest fears for 
onr safety. 

The aouls stretched along one after another as 
before. We traversed a complete labyrinth of irregular 
canals, muddy roads, and inundated fields. Tents and 
walls, and fields and canals, succeeded each other in 
rapid succession. After a while the moon disappeared 
and we pushed on in the darkness, while watch-dogs 
bayed on every side. 

We rode for an hour ; for another ; for a third, 
amidst this environment. To all our questions ns to 
when we should reach our destination we only received 
a laconic “ Quickly — quickly,” from the Mervis. In the 
meanwhile it seemed to us that we were being led over 
and over again through the same localities. This cir- 
cumstance excited our suspicions, and these were further 
strengthened by the conduct of the Mervis. They 
whispered to each other, they disappeared in the aouls 
and summoned people, to whom they whispered some- 
thing in secret, after which there was a stir in the 
aoul. 

“ These scoundrels are up to some game or other,” 
said one of us, drawing his revolver, “get ready for any 
emergency. Kemain cool and keep your pluck up. I, 
for one, will answer that that Goliath, Ovez Sardar, falls 
before my fire.” 

“ The sooner we know what the game is, the better,” 
said another, “ I shah empty my revolver among the 
blackguards, and then put an end to myself." 

The third heard all this, and rode on in silence. 

Suddenly we saw opening before our feet a broad silver 
band — this was the Murghab, the river of Merv. Still 
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as alarmed as before, we traversed a narrow rickety 
bridge, sixty paces long, and emerged on the north- 
east side, amidst gardens and clay structures, remind- 
ing us of the Khivan oasis. 

After a while we came to the interminably long and 
wonderful walls of the fortress of Merv. This is a 
gigantic structure, compared with which the fortress of 
Geok Tepe is, in dimensions, but a mere bagatelle. I 
shall endeavour to become more closely acquainted with 
it anon. 

Traversing this fortress, we found ourselves riding on 
the other side amidst the same surroundings as before. 
It was half-past three in the morning when our fellow- 
travellers, with ourselves behind them, turned off the 
road and entered a spacious yard, with several clay 
cabins at the side. In the darkness the massive struc- 
tures had an ugly appearance, and appeared to us to be 
a sort of trap. 

“ We have arrived. Dismount,” said Ovez Sardar, 
in a low tone, stopping alongside me. His eyes 
had an ominous look in them, and his voice excited 
suspicion. 

“ What place is this ? ” I demanded. 

“Mekhman-jai Komek Bey — The guest-house of 
Komek Bey,” he replied. 

“ Where is Fazil Beg, then ? Summon him hither.” 

“He is probably asleep,” replied Ovez, ordering 
some one to bring our Khivan to us. 

In a few minutes several dark figmns made their ■ 
appearance. 

“ Fazil Beg, is that you ? ” 

“ It is I,” he replied in Eussian, but in a tone of 
voice that still further alarmed me. 


12 - 
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" Am you a pnsonei ? ” 

“ Prisoner ? No. Why should I he a pnsonei '> ’ 

In tho couise of a few minutes we weie led into one 
of tho hibitkas, in the centre of which a wood fire uas 
smouldering Around this the master and several 
ToJrhes uera laying down carpets and felts Ovez and 
several of his associates entered with us, and disposed 
themselves around the fire as fresh and as vigorous as 
if they had only ridden a verst or two These Bferv 
Tehhes are wonderfully strong. 

They began to make tea for us, hut we were beyond 
anything of that kind The moment we threw ourselves 
down on the soft caipets we fell asleep theie and then 
like dead men, and slept in the dark kibitka till late 
in the morning, when we were awakened by the arrival 
of the caravan and djigits 

This morning the receptions commenced The first 
to appear was Kaia Khan, then Atadjan, the cousin 
of Melitem Kuli Khan I will wiite to you about 
Merv when I know more of the place The question of 
the relative convenience of the loute traversed by us 
I will also leave open till we compare it on our return 
journey with the Alaman Chungul load In conse- 
quence of the fatigue we feel, I will wnte no more on 
this occasion "We are all well 

P S — It IS with great satisfaction that I withdraw all 
I said about Ak Muiad Saidar This tiusty fellow 
showed himself to be remaifcabiy well acquainted with 
the country He seemed to know eveiy bush on the 
way, and his maulmess was equal to eveiy occasion 
And no wonder, foi he was a robber in the country 
traversed, from a boy of thirteen until he was thirtj- 
five 
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Mgit, March 3, 1882. 2 a.m. 

Just a few linos respecting the first fc^Y da 3 's of 
our arrival at Merv. Soon after wc got licre we were 
not OTer-pleascd to find that the reason why wo were 
brought to Merv by night, by the people sent by Komek 
Bey, was not because of the attitude of the Otaniish, 
but on account of the fears they themselves had of 
what they might experience at the hands of their 
fellow-countrymen for assisting the Bussians. During 
the first day all these Turcomans disappeared; some 
beforehand even on the night of our arrival, in company 
with Ovez Sardar, after receiving excellent presents 
from us. 

In the meanwhile, the letter despatched to the 
Khans had been left at their respective addresses, and 
reliable information had reached us as to how they had 
been received. The Otamish, who had been so unjustly 
slandered, read the letter at an assembly of more than 
200 representatives of the tribe, and, in spite of their 
distance from us, they were the first to send to express 
to us the assurance of their friendship. 

“ We are delighted at your arrival,’' they said. 
“We shall be still more pleased if both peoples agree 
on this point. You are the guests of our nation. 
Dwell among us as long as you like, and do what 
you like freely.” 

The same language was secretly conveyed to us 
by Mehtem (Makdum) Kuli Khan, who, in addition, 
said that he would like to visit Askabad, only he feared 
the treatment he might receive at Russia’s hands for 
having led the defence of Geok Tepe. 

Quite different, however, was the attitude of Kara 
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Kuli Kiian. Ho threatened his cousin, Komek Bey, that 
ho would pull doAvn his house about hia ears for harbour- 
ing the Eussians, He also prohibited the local Jews— 
twenty-six families, some of whom are engaged in the 
distillation of vodky — from entering into commercial 
relations with us. AU this was plain enough; but it 
is interesting to point out the cause of the Khan’s 
hostility. The fact of the matter is, a report had got 
abroad that onr caravan packs were full of magnificent 
presents to he distributed. This was all the more 
natural since O'Donovan, in winning over the Mervis 
to the side of England, had literally sown the oasis with 
gold watches and valuable gifts.* Believing this 
mmour, and taking us for envoys, Kara Kuli thought 
that Komek Bey would get the lion’s share of gifts in 
return for his hospitality, which share he desired for 
himself, being a very avaricions person. Hence he 
meant by his attitude to get us to place ourselves under' 
his protection, which would have been a shame to the 
amiable Komek Bey — a man exceedingly well-disposed 
towards us— besides being inconvenient to ourselves. 

Two days after our ari'ival we learnt that the khans 
and elders of the entire nation of Merv intended meeting 
together, to disowsa the question as to the policy to be 
pursued towards the Eussian caravan. This assembly 
took place yesterday afternoon, in one of the tents 
standing in Komek Bey’s yard. Before discussing the 
proceedings and results of this assembly, it will not be 

* The belief that CDonoran acted aa a secret a;;ent on behalf 
of the English Government is deeply rooted in the Eussian mind, 
audit is difficult to disabuse people of it. _His "Meiv Oasis” 
shows that he certainly was lavish with his gifts. This, and the 
fact of his representing a paper supporting the Government, are 
quite sufficient to convict him in Eussian estimation. — M. 
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out of place to give an account of the existing state of 
affairs at Men*, the more so since they have only been 
established within the last fortnight. 

The history of ]\Ierv is a very interesting one, 
particularly its dozen or so transfers from one master 
to another : now the possession of Khivans, then of 
Bokharans, and afterwards of various Turcoman tribes. 
The last possessors were the Sariks, who were driven 
from it in 1857 by the Tekkes, arriving from Sarakhs 
under the control of Ivaiishoot (Kaushid) Khan. The 
latter was simply selected as chief for this particular 
foray ; but, in order to more thoroughly conquer the 
oasis, his authority was extended until it became 
without limit, and gave him the power of life and 
death over the tribesmen. Among other things, he 
established for his support a body of 2,000 discqffined 
Nookers,t who received regular pay. Kaushid Khan 
died in 1877, and the Mervis invited from Akhal, 
Noor Verdi Khan to succeed him. Noor Verdi was 
far from possessing the iron will of his predecessor, in 
spite of his immense poj)ularity. The guard was 
disbanded by him, and the full exercise of the will 
of the Khan became a more and more established 
institution. After the death of Noor Verdi, early in 
1880, the title of Khan, with a tincture of his 
authority, and that not over all the tribes, was given 
in succession to Kadjar Khan and Baba Khan, the 
latter the son of Kaushid. But neither of them being 
fitted for their place, they each in succession became 

* An account of tlae history of Merv, from all the available 
English and Russian sources, will be found in “ Merv, the Queen 
of the World,” Messrs, W. H. Allen & Co,, London, 1881. — K. 

t Ml*. O’Donovan calls them Raukers. — M. 
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in a few months the victims of popular disorder, and 
Tvoro overthroivn. For several months after Baba 
Klian, anarchy reigned in the oasis. Early in 1881, 
tho Mervis again decided to revert to the time of 
Kaushid Kiian, and elect a chief with a body-guard, but 
could not arrive at any agreement on the point. The 
matter finally ended by each clan choosing its own 
representat've — the Velteels, Mnkdum Kuli Khan, son 
of Noor Verdi, in November 1881 ; the Begs, Kara 
Kuli Klian ; and the Bakshis and Satchmaz — that is 
the Otomash — Maily Khan. The selection of the latter 
two took place only a fortnight before our arrival. 
In the hands of this triumvirate rests, if not the fate 
of Merv, at least the nominal control of it. Each chief 
has his kethkhood or councillor, and a hundred paid 
nookers. 

The assembly of khans and elders, to which I have 
already refemd, was composed of fifteen persons, 
almost equally representing the different clans. 
Receiving an invitation to appear before them, we — 
that is to say, Kosikh and I — passed through an 
immense crowd of sight-seers outside the Uhitlia, and 
entered it. 

Property speaking, we were received by the assembly 
of Mervis almost as criminals. No one moved at our 
approach ; no one broke the deadly silence. All sat 
as immovable as statues. 

Before breaking this deadly silence, let me introduce 
you slightly to the triumvirate. The young man of 
twenty-seven, clever and sympathetic, reminding one 
in manner and exterior of Madraim Klian of Khiva, is 
Makdum (Mehtem) Kuli Khan, Skobeleff’s opponent 
at Geok Tepd. He is dressed in an ordinary khalat. 
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aud sits iu a place of lioiioiir. Next to him is an 
energetic man of forty, with a Chinese physiognomy — 
Kara Kuli Khan, famous as a foray leader along every 
road leading from Merv. The third is a clownish lad 
of twenty", though not such a fool as he looks — Maily 
Khan, educated in Bokhara, acquainted with Persian 
hterature, aud elected Ivlian on account of being the 
son and nephew of men who were in their time Klians 
of the Otamish clan, aud were greatly beloved. The 
rest of the persons need not be described, except the 
Kethkhood Sari Batyr, a clever and energetic man of 
forty- five, acting as councillor to Maily Khan. 

Entering the hihiilia, Kosikh, extending to every 
one his hands, which were shaken very unwillingly, 
sat down, as befits a rich Russian merchant, side by 
side with Makdum Kuli. I, as interpreter, sat on a 
felt at the entrance. The silence continued. Waiting 
some time for some one to speak, I decided to 
break it myself. I therefore commenced with some- 
thing like the following harangue : — 

“ From the letters you have received, you doubtless 
know^ the aim of our journey. My master, Severin 
Beg, is a rich Russian merchant. He enjoys the 
greatest respect of our authorities; and hence, before 
his departure, was with the Shtah^’" (as they call you 
here), “who is at present controlling the country in the 
absence of General Rbhrherg. The Shtah instructed 
my master to give his salaam to the people of Merv. 

. . . Deciding to establish commercial intercourse with 
you, Severin Beg has come here to find out, on the 
spot, whether he can buy and sell in your markets. 

* Eussian for “ Staff.” Colonel Aminoff was Chief of the Staff 
of the Transcaspian army. — M. 
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The Russian Government fully sympathises with this 
action, since it anticipates from it mutual advantages, 
so desirable for the friendly and peaceful relations of 
neighbours, . . . Thus, the sole object of our journey 
here is trade, and we should like to know what your 
views are upon this point, and how you mean to 
regard it.” 

Another prolonged silence ensued, broken at last 
by an old man, who said : 

“ Commerce is a good thing. . . . But we fear to 
draw upon us the responsibilities which will arise if 
any attack is made upon you by those bad men who 
exist among us, as everywhere. Go back to Askabad 
to negotiate with our delegates. Fix our relations, 
and when both peoples are united, trade as much as 
you like,” &c. of an equally evasive character. 

“ I tell you we are traders,” I rejoined. “ It is not 
our affair to join or disunite peoples. For that, apply 
to the Russian Government; send it your envoys if 
you like. As regards us, there is nothing undetermined 
in our relations. The Russians are at peace with you. 
The Askabad bazaar is filled with traders from Merv. 
We did not see, therefore, any leason why we should 
not come here, and hence resolved to come. . . . Give 
us a decided answer. "Will you let us unpack, and 
commence trade, or do you demand our return ? But 
mind, I warn you beforehand that your action will be 
view’ed in its proper light by General Rdhrberg, if you 
close to Russians alone that route which is freely 
made use of by the rest of our neighbours — Bokharans, 
Afghans, Persians, and Khivans. Just think what your 
relations will bo with a powerful neighbour, if the 
authorities at Askabad reply to your conduct bv 
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refusing to allow a single SIcrvi to put Iiis foot on 
Bussiaii soil ? Who will he the loser then ? ” 

Again a profound silence. 

“Make a reply,” said at last the Elder Korpe, who 
is regarded as the most iniimate councillor of Kara 
Kuli Khan. “■ Why do you hold your tongues ? ” 
Makdum Kuli thereupon broke silence by explaining 
the full character of my warning. Sari Batyr agreed 
with him in what he said, and added several observations 
on the advantages of trade. By degrees the others 
joined in the discussion ; but, all the same, I failed in 
getting a decided answer to m^^ enquiiy. The talk 
revolved mainly round the request that we should go 
back to Askabad in company with some delegates. 

“ We don’t value the trade of Merv so much as all 
that,” I said at last. “ We are not disposed to waste 
our time running backwards and forwards. If we go 
back this time without selling our goods, you won’t see 
our faces any more. I should like you to tell me 
whether you assemble and debate every time a 
caravan arrives, or only do this to the Russians ? ” 

“ Ko, we would not assemble thus,” replied the 
Elder Korpe. “ If anybody were to fall upon the 
caravan of any other country, if they were to rob it 
before my nose, I would not even wink my eyes. 
We are not afraid of them. But we don’t want 
anything to happen to you, the merchants of the great 
Padishah.” 

“ The people are ready to obey us,” added Kara 
Kulu Khan ; “we have no doubts on that score. But 
there are not a few Kaliamans in the oasis — robbers 
from whom we ourselves are not safe. They might 
fall on your packs and on yourselves.” 
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“If we do not meet with any hostility on the part 
of the people/’ I leplied, “we will answei foi the lest. 
Oui arms and our djigits will keep the Kaltamans in 
Older.” 

Again a piofound silence Mahdum Knli exchanged 
significant glances with his neighbours 

“ I ha-ve said all I have to say,” I continued. “ We 
will now await youi answei If it be the same as before, 
we shall piepaie foi the journey back to Askabad ” 

I felt confident that the previous answer would not 
be lepeated. 

“ You aie inclined to think,” observed at last Makdum 
Kuli to the lest, “ that we are agreed on everything.” 

“ Answei foi everybody. Theie 's nothing to think 
about,” returned San Balyi, directing a glance that 
meant moie than woids 

“What’s youi name’” suddenly said Makdum, 
turning direct to me. 

“ Maksood,” I replied 

“ Maksood,” he continued, fixing his eyes attentively 
upon me, “ what aie you ’ ” 

“ Clerk to the Saoudegai sitting alongside you ” 

“ Then tell the Saoudegai that we are only in- 
fluenced by fears for his safety Othenvise we have 
nothing against him, and he may stay here foi evei if 
he hkes.” 

“ God forbid ' ” I answered. “ It will be quite 
enough for us to stop here two or three market-days, 
to see what your tiade is ” 

“In th^ case, heie is our answer,” said Makdum 
Kuli. “ LetSliim remain here two or three market-days, 
and afterwards return to Askabad with our envojs to 
negotiate.” \ 
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Yoin- RRswor is a good one,” I replied. 

“ Good or ]>ad, it. is oiir answer,” exclaimed the 
Khan decisively, to (he apparent satisfaction of evorj- 
bodv. 

This larcc was, if 3*011 like, indispensable. Reports 
had been eircnlating among the people respecting the 
S3^mpathelic relations of Malcdnm Knii with the first 
Paissians appearing at Merv, and lie had actiiall}" the 
previous da3* secrctl}* informed ns that he should express 
certain things at the assembl}^ for the sake of keeping 
up appearances.* 

Satisfied with what had taken place, we quitted the 
tent, with frightful pains in our legs from having had 
to squat two hours in the Tekke fashion. I, of course, 
only toll you what was spoken on that occasion ; other 
important particulars I will give 3"ou when a more 
convenient opportunity occurs. 

The assembly dispersed. Two hours later Kara 
Kuli sent one of his associates to Komek Bey, to tell 
him to praise him before us. Later on, a whole deputa- 
tion arrived from the Beg clan, with Allah Kuli Klian 
at their head, to declare that they would overthrow 
Kara Kuli if he continued hostile to us. . . . We are 
successfully learning all about the country. 

Merv, March 4 , 1882 . 

We received your letter yesterday. It is unneces- 
sary to say that it was a treat for us, cut off as we are 


* But after all, -which was the greater farce: Makduin Kuli 
and the khans parading a false discussion before the people of 
Merv, or Alikhanolf, the Eussian officer and gentleman, ostenta- 
tiously playing the humble and menial role of clerk to a yard- 
measuring trader ? — 3Sd. 
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from the civilised world. The Alieli who brought it is 
in great fear, and wants to get away again while he has 
a whole skin Not to waste such a good opportunity, I 
hasten to add a few more hues to those already 
written 

We have commenced business opeiations We are 
working hard with the yard-measure, but this, of course, 
does not help the affair In spite of then semi-savage 
condition, the Tekkes, m common with all Turcomans, 
are full of penetration, and are not to he got to believe 
by such means that we are traders At any rate, they 
will not heal of any difference between traders and 
political agents 

This explains the attitude of the khans and sardars 
towards us dunng the last two days They keep coming 
to ns one after another, including even those persons 
who a few days ago regarded us as wolves, and loudly 
demanded that we should be driven away from Meiv. 
Maily Khan had hardly got home from the assembly 
when he sent us a letter by one of his councillors. In 
this the chief of the Otamish clan excused himself for 
not having, on account of his youth, said anything 
dunng the meeting of the khans Together with all his 
people he regarded us as the dear guests of Merv, and 
was ready to fulfil any of our “ orders.” 

“ Rely,” said he at the close of his letter, “rely upon 
all that Nazar says to yon, as if it were said to you by 
myself.” 

Nazar thereupon whispered to us as a great secret, 
that the young Uian was engaged forming at present a 
band of nookers to put down all foraying, and that 
when he bad completed his plans he should be at the 
complete disposition of the Russian authonties. 
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To this we replied that it was no affair of ours ; 
that we were traders, and arriving here only for pur- 
poses of trade, and that in such matters it was better he 
should address himself to Askahad, where we believed 
• they would he favourably attended to. 

After Maily Khan’s plenipotentiary came Makdum 
Kuli’s. He desires to go to Askahad, but is afraid. 
He asked our intercession on his behalf, and informed 
us he was preparing a feast for us. 

To Makdum we made the same reply as in the other 
case. 

A complete change has come over Kara Kuli Khan. 
This chameleon invited us last night to supper. We 
refused, under the pretext that we were busy. To-day 
he invited us to dinner. 

Kosikh and I thereupon went with revolvers inside 
our khalats, in case anything occurred, since we are 
warned on every side not to trust too much to the old 
foray leader. Around his clay house are 150 tents 
belonging to nookers, and an old Persian gun. Half of 
his reception room is strewn with bullock’s skins, the 
other half with dirty blankets. 

Hardly had we taken our seats with eight keth- 
khoods, when interrogations commenced, lasting a couple 
of hours. 

What was our aim ? What was the condition of 
the Mussulmans in Russia ? How had the war ended 
with the Sultan ? With whom was the Ak Padishah 
now fighting ? What was the cause of the conquest of 
Akhal ? Would the Russians advance upon Merv ? 
Such were some of the questions put to me by the 
■ Mervis. 

To the last question I replied that the people of 
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Akbal compelled the Eussians to make -war upon them, 
and that the Eussian troops would advance to Meiw also 
if the people did not establish order and tranquillity 
among themselves. 

The avaricious Kara KuU still cannot hear that 
Komek Bey should get all the benefit of entertaining us. 
He has been doing all be can with his kethkhoods to 
induce us to move to his house, alleging that unless we 
placed ourselves under the protection of his nookers 
he could not hold himself responsible for our safety. 

Demonstrating to the khan that such a removal 
would be a gross violation of Turcoman hospitality, I 
gave him to understand that no one should touch our 
wares so long as we remained alive. 

“ You won’t have to answer before us if we die,” I 
told him, “ You will have to explain before the Russian 
guns.” 

When we left Kara Kuli’s house he said to us, 
“ Trade freely, and dwell among us as long as you like. 
Make use of my nookers, and send them with letters to 
Askabad.” 

We did not avail ourselves, of course, of this offer, 
but it was very pleasant to hear such language from a 
man whose people two days ago persuaded our djigits 
to quit our resting place under the false pretext of 
watering their horses, and thus afforded an opportunity 
for easily putting an end to the dear guests of the 
entire nation of Merv.” 

I must not omit to say a w’ord or two about a very 
remarkable Merv female, Gyoul-Djamal, the widow of 
KoorYcrdiKhan, who rules Makdum Kuli, and exercises 
greater influence over the Vekeel clan than Makdum 
himself. It is at her instigation that Makdum wants 
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to go to Askabad, but is afraid, i 
self as having been our greatest 
She also sent yesterday an intima 
civilities, and to express her inte 
her little boy, Yusuf Khan, to 
be not enough manliness left aim 
bers of the family to send any 
thither. 

This morning at daybreak, ii 
Tekke, and unknown even to our 
ceeded alone with Ak Murad t( 
water the horses and closely exai 
Merv and its artillery. The forme 
dition, in spite of its magnitude 
worth thinking about. After the fa 
a rumour penetrated here that tin 
march upon Merv. Kaushid Khan 
25,000 labourers, and proceeded to 
on the banks of the Murghab. Aj 
night twenty days, the news of 
the Eussians caused the work to 1 
1880, during the siege of Geok 
Tekkes again resumed the task, a 
weeks, until intelligence arrived 
did not intend 'to march upon Me 
the fortress has remained unfinished 

In form it is like an isosceles tri 
separated from the Murghab by the i 
walls extend versts (about 5 miles 
friffhtfnl. Tlie earthwork is nearh 
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digging away the earth for the wall. In all there are 
eight gates. 

Inside the enclosure is pitched the aoul of Anna 
Murad Chepek, consisting of 300 kibitkas, and near it, 
along the south-westem side, extend three parallel 
canals. Alongside the aoul lie on the earth, without 
carriages of any kind, the thirty guns of various calibres, 
and the two mortars captured after the destruction of the 
Persian army of Sultan Murad Mirza in 1860. The 
rest of the interior of the enclosure, which bears the 
title of New Merv, or Kaushid Kala, is under cultiva- 
tion. Other particulars I will give you on my return. 

The beautiful ruins of ancient Merv lie thirty miles 
from here, along the Bokharan road, on the very edge 
of the oasis. Some idea of the grandeur of this once 
magnificent city may be formed from a tradition current 
here, that once upon a time a chandler came home one 
night and beat his shopman because the latter had sold 
only 7,000 candles in the course of the evening. I shall 
try and visit these ruins. 


Merv, March IG, 1882. 

I have not written to yon now for a fortnight; 
awaiting all the while the return of onr messenger, who 
in all probability has perished, unless you have detained 
him at Askabad. In spite of this, I have crammed my 
memorandum-book with a frightful number of notes, 
and do not Imow where to select matter from for this 
letter, all the data being more or less interesting. I 
will give you a few details of the geography and statistics 
of the country in which we are "dwelling, although the 
account will ho veiy short, the period of our stay rapidly 
drawing to a close. 
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In the first place the Merv oasis is not a natural oasis, 
as it appears to be on first inspection from the surround- 
ing wilderness. The soil and the vegetation are exactly 
the same throughout the entire expanse stretching 
to the north from the Atak right up to the borders of 
Bokhara and Afghanistan. The whole of this expanse, 
excluding, of course, the sandy patches, which also 
exist in the Merv oasis itself, might he made to have the 
same aspect as Merv by simply running through it a 
sufficient number of irrigation canals from the Atak, 
the Tejend, the Murghab, and the Oxus. Such canals, 
in an abandoned form, are met with everywhere, and at 
one period watered the whole of the country, now a waste. 

Even with its artificial irrigation and settled popula- 
tion, the Merv oasis is far from being as well cultivated 
as, for instance, the oasis of Khiva. The abundance of 
water in the Oxus at IQiiva does not account for this, 
since there is plenty of water in the Merv oasis. The 
fact of the matter is, the Tekke Turcomans do not 
know how to put three bricks on one another ; they are 
not such skilful gardeners ; they are aw^kward in 
handling tools, and, more than anything else, they are 
far from being so industrious as the Kliivans. 

Like the Khivan oasis, that of Merv consists of a 
clayey j)lam, intersected here and there by sands. In 
length and breadth it is about forty miles, and its area, 
therefore, is about 1,600 square miles. The river 
Murghab divides this expanse into almost two equal 
parts, north-east and south-west. At the entrance of 
the river into the oasis is constructed the immense dam 
of Kaushid Khan, which diverts the water equally 
among the two sections of the oasis by means of two 
main canals : the Otamish and Tokhtamish. The small 

13 * 
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lemainder of the watei left flows along the natural 
channel of the iivei. 

Each of these two canals distiibutes water through- 
out forty-eight leading arteiies (four more aie now being 
constructed), which in then turn feed liundieds of 
irrigation canals, thus coveimg almost equally the entiie 
expanse of the oasis with a network of water. The 
whole of the land between the canals is surrounded 
by clay walls, and covered with crops of wheat, djevena 
or sorgo, sesame, rice, cotton, and bailey Many 
gaidens produce a marvellous number of water melons 
and sweet melons, and here and there orchards and 
vineyards are found 

Amidst such conditions dwell the semi-settled 
population of Meiv, occupying aotds or obas, consisting 
each of gioups of 200 or 300 kibitkas. For the most 
part, three or four kibitkas form smaller gioups pitched 
alongside their own portion of land Here then 
owners tram against the walls of their field-towers, oi 
their clay cabins, the apncot or the mulberry tree. 
Such are the features of the landscape at Merv. 

The Mervis purposely exaggerate then numbers 
They try to make everybody heheve that they compiise 

100.000 kibitkas, and themselves are peisuaded that tins 
figure is only 20,000 too high. Particularly mteiestmg 
myself in this question, I have collected information 
which gives me the right to estimate the population at 

46.000 kibitkas, oi 230,000 souls Of this numhei 

36.000 kibitkas belong exclusively to the Tekkcs whom 
Kaushid Khan brought with him from Saiakhs to 
conquer the present oasis As conquerors they exercise 
authority over the whole of the laud and canals The 
remaining 10,000 kibitkas consist of casual arrivals 
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from the Akhal tribe, the Sariks, the Salors, the Ersaris, 
the Atas, the Mahtecms, the Yomoods, the Midjioors, 
the KhodjaSj the Shikhs, and, lastl}^ twenty-six Jewish 
families. All these, except the Jews, hire land and water 
from the sovereign tribe. The Jews occupy the position 
of pariahs, and, as everywhere, concern themselves only 
with trade. 

As you are well aware, the Merv Tekkes consist of 
four principal clans, the Sitchmaz, the Bakshi, the 
Yekeel, and the Beg. The first two form the Otamish 
half, and occui^y the south-west portion of the oasis ; 
the latter two, the Tokhtamish, dwelling upon the 
remainder. These clans are further subdivided into 
twenty-six branches, each with its own name, and 
dwelling in separate communities. 

The principal occupation of the people is agriculture 
and cattle-rearing ; if we omit foraying, which, until 
recently, was the chief pursuit of the Merv Tekkes. A 
few artisans are to be found, such as smiths, boot- 
makers, saddlers, and silver workers, but they are all 
of them inferior tradesmen. This cannot be said of 
the women, who are famous, far and wide, for their 
embroidery and carpets. 

I was * very pleasantly struck when I found that 
hospitality was regarded as a sacred duty by the Merv 
Tekkes, and that I could rely upon it. Any guest, 
no matter his creed or nationality, may rely upon 
immunity from danger for himself and his belongings 
directly he is beneath the roof of the first hovel he meets 
on the way. But, apart from this and their wonderful 
bravery, there is no’ other sympathetic trait in the 
people. 

It is unnecessary to point out that until recently 
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everybody lived by robbing and stealing. The Merv 
Tekkes bitterly regret the wane of the alaman, or foray, 
and, on that account, look upon the neighbourhood of 
the Kussians as a savage dog regards his muzzle. They 
are inhumanly cruel. One has only to look at the 
Persian slaves here to assure himself of this. These 
unfortunates were taken prisoners after the destruction 
of the Persian army in 1860, and since then, a period 
of twenty-two years, have languished in chains in the 
vain hope of being some day ransomed. 

At Merv there are several hundreds of these poor 
wretches, for the most part broken-down old men, who 
are in despair of ever being liberated. Thick and heavy 
chains, about three-quarters of a yard in length, confine 
their legs together, and barely allow them to move half 
a foot at the time. One of these slaves came to us, 
thus fettered, a very clever and sympathetic old man, 
who bore the name of Pasha Khan, and had once been 
a colonel in the Persian service ; his own brother, Abdul 
AH Khan, being a full general and commander of the 
artillery of the unlucky army of Sultan Murad Mirza. 
We offered 300 roubles to the Khivan, who undertook 
to steal away this unfortunate. The poor fellow dilated 
on the ingratitude of his Government, and shed tears 
when he saw the portrait of our Tsar. 

Besides being cruel, the Merv Tekkes never keep a 
promise or an oath if it suits their purpose to break it. 
Neither relationship nor friendship keeps them from 
pilfering and stealing. When the khans and the 
kethkhoods— the elite of the population — paid us visits, 
the first warning of Komek Bey commonly was, that wo 
should not let them rest too heavily against us. “ In 
that respect,” said ho, “ they are all bad alike, rich and 
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poor, young and old — all will carry off whatever they 
can lay their hands on ; such is the greed of the 
people.” 

In excess of this, they are liars and gluttons. They 
love sweets more than children do. No matter how much 
sugar and how many biscuits are served up with the tea, 
whatever is left over is carried off to the visitor’s pocket 
without any ceremony. They are frightfully envious ; 
they have no notion of decency or shame; and, 
finally, among all the Turcomans there is not a people 
so unattractive in every respect, morally, as the Tekkes 
of Merv. 

Let me add to this, that the license of individual will 
is carried to an extreme, and gives rise to dangers not 
only in the oasis, hut everywhere around it. Eternal 
quarrels exist between the branches of the various clans, 
and there is an utter absence of any organization to 
keep a check upon disorder. Free caravan intercourse 
and regular trade with the oasis will not be possible until 
Merv rests at the foot of Alihal.^ I have just spoken of 
foraying as having diminished. This is true, since the 
arena of the former raids has been largely restricted of 
late, and the alamans can no longer assume the huge 
proportions they used to do in times gone by, when 
Aldial was unconquered. Still, all the same, small raids 
continue to be conducted against the people of the 
Atak, and close to our frontier. 

Shortly after our arrival here we saw forty raiders 
ride off in the direction of Khiva. Another band has 
just brought in a lot of plunder from the Sariks. And 
a few days ago two Persians were dragged in, who had 


In plainer -words, at the foot of Eussia. — M. 
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been captuied neai tlie Kussian outpost of Giaurs The 
fact of the mattei js, that howevei much the khans may 
desire to put down laidmg, they are unable to eiadicate 
an evil inbied in the people They are only tolerated 
so long as they openly oi secretly conform to the people’s 
wishes, and aie overthrown the moment they go against 
them. I have reason to believe that the influence of 
these khans is almost nil. There are persons of 
influence heie, but they are not khans They are 
fanatic Eeshans or ecclesiastics 

The oasis of Merv is considerably richer than that of 
Akhal Tekke The population owns 242 flocks, oi 
about lb0,000 head of sheep, and 2G herds of camels, 
01 7,800 animals These figures are toleiably accuiate, 
because the Tuicomans know the numbei of flocks and 
herds of each clan, and as nearly as possible the numbei 
of animals They themselves leckon, on an average, one 
horse to every four kibitkas, a donkey to every tvo, and 
a head of horned cattle to every one , on this basis 
there should be 11,600 horses, 23,000 donkeys, and 
46,000 head ot cattle 

With lespect to agiicultuie, I am only able, at present, 
to give the following details — Two-thirds of the popula- 
tion BOW on an a^eiage a tchooial (250 lbs) of ^heat 
to every tent Wheat yields twenty-fold, and sorgo 
200-300 fold Of the lattei, howevei, only one third 
of the population sow seed at the late of 361hs per 
kibitka , the lemamdei only sow about three pounds 
Throughout the cntue oasis it uould haidlj he pos- 
sible to obtain more than 36,000 lbs of this gram , 
the same also uith nee The Sleivis use an immense 
quantity of sesame oil with their food, hut half of 
the seed fiom which it is expressed is brought from the 
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Tcjend and the Alak. The oil- cake is used for feeding 
camels. 

Silk is only sliglitly cultivated. Cotton is exported 
to the extent of 100 camel-loads, or 54,000 lbs., but I 
am told that the quantity could be greater ^Yere there a 
demand for it. Water-melons and s^Yeet melons serve 
as food for the poorer part of the population two -thirds 
of the year. A large area of ground is applied to their 
cultivation, and they gro^v splendidly here. Sometimes, 
liowever, the oasis swarms with frightful numbers of red 
beetles, called I'chene, which, like locusts, destroy the 
entire melon crop. This was the case in 1881. There 
is also a disease called shcerc, common to melons, which 
causes the plant to wither. 

Grapes, peaches, and apricots are the sole fruit 
obtainable at ]\IerY, except the tooioo, or mulberry. 

In conclusion, lei me say a few w^ords about our visit 
to the bazaar at J^Ierv, which nearly cost us our lives. 
There are no regular shops at Merv. Those who wish 
to buy and those w^ho wish to- sell assemble twice a 
week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, in the market- square 
between the fortress and the Murghab. Merv becomes 
quite lively on these days : ail the roads leading to the 
bazaar swarm with riders and pedestrians. On such 
occasions camels and donkeys usually cany two persons 
apiece. Seven or eight thousand people assemble in the 
market-square, without a single woman among them, 
and all the animals are left tied to the walls of the 
fortress. 

The entire crowd — some with ready-made shoes or 
clothes, others with wicker-baskets or copper or wooden 
vessels, others again wuth female ornaments, with 
falcons, with cattle, &c. — circulate round about several 
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roofless enclosures, inside Trliich traders expose, on the 
naked ground, Moscow chintzes, Persian sugar, opium, 
green tea, dried melons, tobacco, Bokharan samovars, 
cotton, &c. But, with the exception of a few carpets 
and covers, there is nothing original or valuable for 
sale. 

We, that is to say, Kosikh’and I, rode info this 
crowd in Tekke costume, accompanied by six djigits 
and preceded by ten foot-captains, furnished by Kara 
Kuli, and having huge staves in their hands. The 
bazaar was at its height, and at the outset we attracted 
no attention. After a while, however, the cry of Ooroos 
(Russians) was raised in the crowd, and grew louder 
and more freciuent the further we advanced. In this 
manner we rode through the bazaar, and turned to come 
back. 

By this time the swam of inquisitives began to close 
round us on every side, pushing and pressing one another. 
Suddenly, without any warning, the crowd fell upon ns 
with cries of “ Voor, Voor ! Down with them I down 
with them ! ” 

The moment was a critical one. We grasped our 
revolvers. But the staves of the foot-captains cleared 
a path for us, and the crowd fell back. We then rode 
quietly round the rest of the bazaar without any further 
inteiTuption, for the aim of those who had raised the cry 
had been accomplished. They had taken advantage 
of the tumult to lay their hands on eveiything they 
could. 

The prices at the bazaar were as follows : — batman, 
or 32 seme (70 lbs.) of wheat costs a Meiv bran, or 
eightpence. In the autumn it is to be had still cheaper 
than this. Rice costs nearly four shillings the batman ; 
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sorgo a Iran, or oig]ilpc7ico ; ])arlcy a tcnrihc, or five- 
poncc ; and coUoii four irnfilnr, or one shilling and 
cighipcnco, ihe halwan. 

.Business is dull ^vi{h ihe caravan. We sell such 
trifles as cnmhsj sweetmeats, mirrors, &c. ; but onr 
principal article, cotton material, lies on onr hands, 
because it is striped after the Bokharan fashion, which, 
however, does not prevail at Merv. The people here 
arc very fond of rod, which was not. thought of when the 
caravan was fitted out. 

The khans still keep coming to see ns. The only 
diflerence is, that Kara Knli pays his visits secretly, by 
night, while the more candid Maily Khan comes openl}^ 
in the daytime. With them come all manner of 
personages, who put all manner of questions, The 
unexpected character of some of these almost at times 
takes me unawares, but I Iiave succeeded thus far in 
evading them. 

Thus, a day or two ago, Kara Kuli, after joking a bit, 
suddenly demanded : “Where will the Russians go to 
first, to Meshed, to Sarakhs, or to Merv ? ” 

“ A trader does not know such things,” I replied, 
“ but at the present moment we believe the Russians 
are not assembling to go anywhere.” 

“ How is that so ? ” rejoined the Khan, “ when only 
three months ago your Yer-Oltchan (surveyor) went to 
Sarakhs and drove in stakes all the way along the 
road ? ” 

Kara Kuli referred to Gospodin Lessar’s journey. 
I had, in consequence, to give a whole lecture on the 
blessings of commerce, the influence of railroads on its 
development, and the necessity for making surveys 
beforehand along the country to be traversed by them. I 
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Oemonstiated that the Yei-Oltchan wag not a mihtaij 
ofBcial, and that Ins woik was only associated with the 
commeicial advantages of Eussia.* 

Allah only knows what effect my assuiances had on 
the suspicious Tuicoman chief, but he could not lestiain 
himself fiom saying, spitefully, — 

“ How comes it that a mere tiadei knows all these 
things ” 

“We pick them up at school, and in Eussia the 
schools aie open to eveiybody.’’ 


The Oba of Ovez Saidai, on the Tejend. 

March 22, 1882 

We weie bettei ticated at Meiw than we expected, 
but, none the less, I tell jou candidly that we were 
nevei an houi fiee from feais of some catastrophe. 
The Mems aie altogethei umeliable. 

For instance, the khans and eldeis would pass the 
time with us, expiessing then friendliness, and inviting 
us to visit them , and then, directly they were gone, 
somebody would come, and, swearing he w as speaking 
the truth, w'oiild whispei in our ears, “ Depart, in the 


* This was not a very accurate demonstration General Anncn- 
ko3 IS the chief of the Military Transport of Eussia and controllei 
of the military railway battalion, which latter huilt the Trans 
Caspian railway in 1880, and, dunne 1882, constructed a strategical 
line, SOi miles long, through the PmsL marshes, from Pinsk to 
Jahinka, a point near the fortress of Brest Litovsk Bessar is 
a subordinate of Annenkofi s, and can haidly h^ any means bo 
regarded as a civilian Besides, the Transcaspian railway is a 
military one, not a commercial undertaking, and any extension 
of it towards Sarakhs will inevitably bo due more to military and 
pohtical considerations than to any “association with tlie com* 
'mercial advantages of Eussia,” as Abkhanofl puts it — M 
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name of G-od, while yon have a whole skin. There ’s a 
plot against yon to shoot 5 mn ! ” 

During the last few clays, even onr cijigits joined in 
with these warnings, among them being several who 
had previously expressed every confidence in onr safety. 
Under the influence of these rumours and beliefs, 
Kosikh hastened to dispose of his wares, and sold on 
credit what remained to Komek Bey. After this there 
was nothing left to be done but to come away, which we 
accordingly did. Having informed Kara Kuli of the 
time of our departure, he offered us ten nookers to 
escort us through the oasis, which we accepted, and 
rode away in company of these and several Mervis 
with whom we had become friends during our stay. 

On the eve of our departure the khans and elders 
held a meeting and drew up a collective note, addressed 
to Askabad, and sent this with us, together with dele- 
gates of all the clans. They were very loath for us to 
leave. Maily Khan, in particular, begged us to be his 
guest for a fortnight at least. I wanted very much to 
accede to this request, but .... none the less, we 
had to leave. This was a great pity, because I am 
persuaded there was no occasion for it. 

Thus we quitted Merv at mid-day on the 17th Janu- 
ary, along the Khivan road, from which we turned off 
at the second march. Forty horsemen accompanied us, 
among them Komek Bey, and yesterday evening we 
arrived at the bed of the Tejend, near Lake Alaman 
Ohimgul. 

The distance between the two points is 144 versts 
(95 miles). The road is a most repulsive one, and is 
not to be compared with the Kari Bent route to Merv. 
The sands occupy an aggregate length of 85 versts 
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(50 miles). The river Murghah flows in the direction 
of the road ; sometimes near it, and sometimes away 
from it, till it gradually disappears in a trickle. Its 
water is mainly spent among the canals, which are 
traversed every minute on the way through the oasis. 
At twenty-sis miles from Merv we crossed its bed, 
which has here the form of a deep canal cut through 
the shifting sands of Allah Kum. The water had 
altogether disappeared by this time, and we were told 
that in the summer it only flows thirteen miles from 
Merv. At the twenty-first mile we passed the final 
watercourse. 

After this, throughout the remaining seventy-four 
miles to Lake Alaman Chungul, only two wells were 
encountered — Alak-Kui and Oherli Kui, both contain- 
ing little water, and the latter brackish. 

Ancient waterless canals are met further on than this. 
The final one, Kum Yan, traverses the road fifty-three 
miles from Merv. The following thirty-one miles — after 
which commences the Tejend oasis, intersected by water- 
channels from that river — ^has, apparently, always been 
a waterless waste, since there are no traces of any canals 
whatever. It is, indeed, a fearful desert, where only a 
clayey patch here and there breaks the monotony of con- 
tinuous mighty sands. In the bed of the Tejend, as well 
as in the channels running north of it, we found no 
traces of water. It is only ten and a half miles from 
Lake Alaman Chungul that it is first observed, since a 
dam, recently constructed at that distance from the lake, 
diverts the water into the canals higher up. 

Alaman Chungul, or the Lake of the Foray, is situated 
in a deep basin in the bed of the Tejend, and alongside 
it runs the road from Giaurs to Merv. It has a dream- 
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ference of 236 paces, with a constant depth of ten feet. 
The water is somewhat saline, but may be drunk, par- 
ticularly at this spot. To this short account of the 
road must be added, that it enters a jungle on the 
very edge of the oasis, and for the remaining seventy 
versts or so traverses a wooded country. ■ The wood, of 
course, is of a desert character, consisting of saksaoul, 
rosemary, and so forth, but it affords abundance of fuel 
at every step. On the way we passed several aouls, 
consisting of twenty or thirty kibitkas, but not farther 
than twenty-six miles from Merv. Their owners camp 
alongside pools of rain-water, which are frequently met 
with, and shift from one spot to another as they dry up. 

Arriving at the Tejend, we rode up to the aoul of our 
old friend the Goliath, Ovez Sardar, to his great vexa- 
tion, since this man, who has been trying to pose as one 
of the most important personages in the Tejend oasis, 
did not wish his poverty to be exposed to us. His 
aoul consists only of three kibitkas and a few dozen 
wretched reed huts, situated on the sands alongside a 
sorry well. 

To-day we rest here. 

On the way, we heard of the movement of a cavalry 
column, which, we were told, had been sent from Askabad 
in the direction of the Tejend, in consequence of the 
circulation of a report that we had perished. The 
column is to-day at Kahka,* and I have informed its 
commander that we are proceeding safely direct to Giaurs. 
The Tekkes of the Tejend, naturally imagining a main 
body to be at the back of the column, are in a state of 
great excitement. We hear of. nothing but their loyalty. 

* That is, on Persian territory. ITo report of its movements 
seems to have reached Europe. — ^M. 
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Ovez Sardai* liimself is as meek as a lamb, althougb 
it lias not prevented him from trying to persuade ns to 
proceed to Kahka, wishing to keep us ignorant of the 
other road. But on this occasion we dispensed with any 
discussion, and told him to mind his own business. 

The contents of the letter conveyed by the Meiw 
deputation run something like this : — “ Up to this time 
anarchy has reigned among us. We are now trying to 
put down forays and render the passage of caravans 
safe. Wishing to live in peace, we send you our 
delegates, who have full power to add verbally to this 
letter.” The whole affair, of course, consists in this 
addition, and it is sufficiently curious .... 

We set out home to-morrow morning. 

Giaurs, March 27. 

Our geographical knowledge of the country was so 
limited that we were involuntarily astounded when, in 
crossing over to the left bank of the Tejend, we saw 
stretching before us an extensive oasis. It would appear 
that the Tejend oasis is almost larger than the one at 
Merv. Marching in a south-westerly direction, we rode 
eight miles to Lake Alaman Chungul, and for nearly 
thirty-three miles from that point the whole of this 
expanse, composing only the width of the oasis, was 
intersected with canals, was covered in places with wood, 
and contained many traces of recent crops alongside 
ruins of clay dwellings and castles. The length of the 
oasis along the Tejend is greater than the breadth, 
but is trenched upon in places by sands As a matter 
of fact, fifteen years ago upwards of 20,000 families of 
Merv Tekkes dwelt in the oasis. The raids of the Persians, 
however, rendered farther existence impossible then, 
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and the whole population migrated to Merv in 1859. 
The consequence was the dam fell into ruins, the canals 
dried up, and the oasis became a wilderness. 

After the fall of G-eok Tepe the raids -of the Persians 
became no longer possible, and the Tekkes again 
began to migrate from Merv to the Tejend. At present 
about six canals have been embanked, and from these 
issue a thousand irrigation channels. The population 
consists of 3,600 hibitkas, dispersed in groups of twos 
or threes over the country. The aouls are mainly 
situated upon sand-hills, the clayey flats round about 
them being covered with crops. The people of the 
Tejend do not exaggerate the fertility of the soil. 
Wheat, barley, sorgo, and melons grow splendidly, but 
there are no gardens whatever. 

Judging from the many old channels -encountered by 
us, the Tejend occasional!}^ changes its course, There 
are five within a distance of forty miles — the Tejend 
Kala, the Kegheli-Djar, the Kizil-Pjar, and two called 
the Anna Uaz Djar. The latter are the present beds, 
along which it courses whenever it breaks down the 
Djankutaran dam, but the largest, the Kegheli Pjar, is 
considered the oldest. We saw it for a distance of 
fourteen miles and a half, its sharply-cut banks 
separated 120 paces from one another and sometimes 
even more. The bottom was covered with saksaoul. 

After quitting the Tejend oasis we entered upon what 
is called the Anna Uaz Tokai. This is nothing more 
than a vast sea of reeds, interspersed with sandy islands. 
The road winds through this for a distance of fourteen 
and a half miles, but to the north it extends forty or 
fifty miles, and the river Tejend disappears in it. 

The Turcomans are accustomed to avoid the Anna 

14 
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Ubz Tokai, on account of its containing numbers of 
tigera. Cararans and horsemen always hurry through 
it, and pedestrians never traverse it except in a body 
and with weapons ready. 

We had hardly entered the reeds when the fresh 
traces of a tiger met onr eyes. The Tehkes told us 
many stories of these wild beasts, 'of which one may be 
related here. 

Three months ago while a caravan was proceeding 
from Merv to Deregez through the swamp, two men 
on foot fell out to have a smoke by the way-side and 
wait for an exhausted donkey that was lagging behind. 
The caravan encamped within n short distance of them, 
and the men not making their appearance a search party 
was sent after a while to look for them. There, near 
the resting spot, they found the disfigured body of one 
of the men, with their two weapons, and the traces of a 
tiger alongside them. After searching a long time for 
the other they set fire to the reeds, and at length found, 
on a bare patch of gi'ound a mile from the road, several 
hones and some silver ornaments which had been in the 
pocket of the other man. The Turcomans tell mo these 
tigers are three-quarters of a yard high and about two 
yards long. They sometimes penetrate even to the 
oasis of Merv. 

After the Tokai we came to tlie Anna Uaz Djar, in 
the bed of which, close to one another, are the three 
lakes of Anna Uaz Chungul, a miniature copy of Alaman 
Chungul. The wafer was so muddy here that we did 
not attempt to taste it. 

The remainder of the road to Giaurs contains nothing 
of interest. The first half consists of sands with hushes, 
intersected by larger or smaller lakeers. The second is 
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a hard clayey plain with a little wood and camel’s thorn 
here and there. Throughout the distance of seventy- 
four miles there is not a single well, compelling us, in 
consequence, to have recourse to rain pools. On the 
way we several times passed herds of boars, which were 
not in the least frightened of us, and plenty of hares, 
affording fine sport for the Tekkes and their falcons. 

The entire distance from Alaman Chungul to Giaurs 
is 115 miles. The final day of our journey we marched 
fifty miles, our supplies being exhausted and neither 
ourselves nor our horses having anything to eat. 

To-morrow we arrive at Askabad. 


A. Alikhanofp-Avaesky. 
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CHAPTER in. 

lessar’s journey prom sarakhs to the outposts 
OP HERAT. 

The object of Lessar’a journey to Afghanistan — ^Tital political 
questions connected with the Han Rud and the legion 
between Sarahhs and Herat —Who owns the No-nian*s»land 
of the Han Rud valley ■' — The Afghan side of the river the 
best for the Russian advance towards India — Important 
discoveries made by Lessar, revolutionising the Central Aenn 
Question — His account of the growth of Russia’s prestige on 
the Perso-Afghan frontier — Return of the Tekles to ALhal 
— Departure of Lessar from Astabad — Changes at Sarakhs 
—New settlements on the Han Rud — The Han Rud de- 
scribed — The Sariks and the Mervis — Itinerary of the roid 
to Herat — The Samkhs road the best for the railway • — 
Arrival in Afghanistan — Startling the Afghans at Kusan — 
Suggestion to murder the Afghan escort — Ghunan — An 
envoy from Herat — ^The Herat valley — Journey to Meshed , 
thence to Sarakhs — Persian operations on the Turcoman 
frontier — The Salors — Troubles in the Atak — Paper by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson on Lessar’s survey — His views of the 
railway to India — General Venukoff, Sir Bartle Frcre, Sir 
Richard Temple, and Lord Aberdare on the new phase of tho 
Russo-Indian Question 


‘ There IS one point, inde«1,tbe pivot of thoTyholo Enstem Question, which 
must never be lost sight of — tee ennnof afford to expo^r Herat to the nsL of being 
Uilen by a Itussian coup </« main Sm TIevrt Riw tlfsov, “ Fnglaml and Russia 
m the East," p 344 
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“ Russia in possession of Herat would liave a gi’ipo on the thi’oat of India. 
She would indeed, in virtue of tho position, command the military resources 
hoth of Persia and Afghanistan, and would thus oblige us at once to increase 
oiu' frontier aimy by at least 20,000 fresh British troops.” — Ibid,, p. 362. 

“IVe cannot allow Russia to acqiuro predominance, or even co-equal influence 
with ourselves in Afghanistan.” — ^Ddke of AhgtlIi, “ The Eastern Question,” 
vol. ii., p. 498. 

“ I repeat, that wo cannot allow Russian influence to he established in Afghan- 
istan.” — Ibid.,^. 514. 

In the Spring of 1882 G-ospodin Lessar returned a 
second time to the Transcaspian region, to continue 
his surveys of the country lying between the Russian 
and Indian frontiers. His first journey had demonstrated 
that Annenkoff’s Russo -Indian railway project was 
feasible as far as Sarakhs. The next point to he 
determined was, whether the line could be easily laid 
between Sarakhs and Herat, a matter of about 200 miles. 
Both these points are situated on the river Hari Rud, 
which is regarded by English statesmen as the boun- 
dary of Persia and Afghanistan. Theoretically, a line 
running from Sarakhs to Herat would have to pass 
either through Persian or Afghan territory. But, as a 
matter of fact, the country on the east side of the 
river, for most of the distance between Sarakhs and 
Herat is a sort of no-man’s land, desolated by the 
ravages of the Merv and Sarik Turcomans, who render 
impossible the existence of Persian or Afghan settle- 
ments in the region, and are themselves too weak to 
occupy it ; since by so doing they would draw upon their 
heads the counter attacks of the Persian and the Herat 
tribesmen. This condition of things invites the most 
careful attention of English statesmen, for it is folly to 
expect the Russian advance to be arrested by boundary 
lines which exist only on paper. Rightly or wrongly, 
the region between Sarakhs and Herat, on the Afghan 
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Side of tlie Han End, is legaided by the Turcomans 
as then teintoiy, and it is obvious that Eussia, in 
conqnenng them oi establishing a protectorate over 
them, mil acquire those pietenbions and skilfally employ 
them to hei advantage 

Up to the fall of Geok Tepe, in 1881, the Persians 
i\eie unable to govern the gieatei pait of the teintory 
extending to the Han Kud It was left unprotected foi 
the Tuicomans to loam oiei and ravage, and Sarakhs, 
the most outljnng point, was simply a small oasis of 
Peisian rule in a desert of disordei The conquest of the 
Akhal Tekkes changed the state of affairs in a moment. 
What may be called the flank laids of the Turcomans 
on the piovince of Khoiassan came to an end entirely, 
while the direct attacks of the Meiw Tekkes were 
suspended in consequence of the fears of the lattei, on 
the one hand, of provoking a Kussian advance, and then 
desire, on the otliei, ot securing Persian help against 
the invadei This suspension of raids into Khoiassan 
was promptly taken advantage of by Persia to leasseit 
liei authoiity o^ ei the whole of the countiy extending up 
to the Hari Eud By so domg she rendeied a Eussian 
advance upon Herat trom Saiakhs, along the western 
bank ot the Han Rud, impossible except with hoi 
consent oi ni open violation of her teintoiy 

This action caused Eussia to turn liei attention to the 
eastern side of the Han Kud, over which she considered 
Peisia had no right to claim jurisdiction The railway 
might he made fiom Askabad to Saiakhs, through tho 
Atak, without seriously affecting Persian interests, 
although if It were continued through flint fortress and 
along the western bank of the Han Eud it w ould virtually 
sever Sarakhs — a highly v.ilued strategical point — from 
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Persia. Russia tliouglit this might he avoided hy 
turning the corner at Sarakhs in such a manner that 
the line ran a few miles north of the town, on alleged 
Turcoman territory, and afterwards along the eastern or 
Afghan hank of the Hari Rud. Such a line would he 
just as short and just as convenient as the one on the 
western side of the river, while it would prevent any 
complications arising with Persia. Of course, Russia 
was aware England would claim this territory east of 
the Hari Rud as an integral portion of Afghanistan, but 
she knew how difficult it was for such pretensions to be 
maintained in the face of the fact of the Afghans making- 
no effort to govern it, or keep the Turcomans from 
terrorizing over the length and breadth of it. 

The adoption of this route involved fresh exploration. 
Respecting the country lying between Sarakhs and Herat, 
on the Persian side of the Hari Rud, abundant information 
was forthcoming, but the ground on the Afghan side was 
more or less terra incogiiita. Lessar was accordingly 
despatched by the Russian Grovernment to explore it. 

The survey was attended with a very important 
discovery, one, indeed, altogether changing the aspect 
of the Central Asian Question. The great colossal 
mountain barrier which geographers had placed between 
Sarakhs and Herat, on the Afghan side of the Hari Rud, 
was proved by it to be all moonshine. Having no data 
to guide them, map-makers had theoretically extended 
the lofty parts of the huge Paropamisus ridge right up 
to the Hari Rud, the stream that washes Herat and 

* To quote no other sources, G-eneral Sir Charles MacG-regor 
had made a thorough survey of it in 1875. G-eneral Annenkoff 
equipped Lessar with his “ Journey through Khorassan,” and the 
enterprising Russian explorer found it of great value to him in 
his surveys on the Persian side of the Hari Eud. — M. 
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after running 200 miles courses past Sarakhs in the 
direction of the Turcoman desert. It was assumed 
that the Russians, in advancing from Sarakhs to Herat, 
would have to cross this mountain range bj some such 
difficult pass as that which General Grodekoff encountered 
in making his way from the Oxus to Herat in 1878. 
It was held that if Russia moved up close to Sarakhs, 
and occupied the region lying between it and Meiw, 
Sarakhs would block the way to Herat up one side of 
the Hari Rud, and the great Paropamisus ridge the 
other. The Paropamisus thus came to be regarded by 
many as an effectual barrier to a sudden rush upon 
Herat, and English statesmen were encouraged to 
persevere in the fatal policy of masterly inactivity in 
Afghanistan, which commenced afresh with the evacuation 
of Candahar. Suddenly, however, this barrier has been 
blown down by half a dozen lines in the Golo$ news- 
paper. Those lines record, in Lessor’s graphic words, 
his discovery, that in the place of mountains 5,000 or 
10,000 feet high, exist only some hills, a little more than 
twice the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Instead of a 
frightful pass, a gash through pei’pendicular cliffs, with 
cloud-topped rocky heights rearing above the road, and 
an awful ab 5 'ss yawning below’, imagined by certain 
political geographers, there is, in reality, a veiy 
convenient crossing, wJiich any tyro of a civil engiueor 
could plane and smooth for tlie passage of a raihvay, 
and which a gang of pioneers would render in a few 
days as fit for vehicular traffic as Shooter’s Hill. 

Lessar further found that all the w’ay from Sarakhs 
to the Afghan outposts, sixty miles w’est of Herat, the 
countiy is open and uninhabited, and presents no 
obstacle whatever to a Russian advance ; wliilo hetw’ceu 
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Askabad and Saraklis the Turcomans d^Yelling along 
the skirt — the Atak — of the Persian border, although 
nominally subject to the Shah, are in antagonism to 
him, and haye repeatedly begged to be allowed to pass 
under the suzerainty of Russia. In this manner there 
is a level way, with the exception of a hill-crossing 
900 feet high, the whole distance from the Russian 
outposts to Herat, a matter of some 350 miles, and in 
this expanse nothing whatever exists to check the en- 
croachments of Russia. Considering that the Russians 
at Askabad are 200 miles nearer Herat than the English 
at Quetta, and that the latter have between them and 
Herat a hostile Afghan city — Candahar — and a mountain 
region swarming with hostile hill tribes, it is flying in 
the face of common sense to assume and assert that the 
“ key of India” is safe from seizure. For all practical 
imrposes, indeed, the key is now in the keeping of Russia, 

Lessar prefaces his account of his journey from 
Sarakhs to the outposts of Herat, by a few interesting 
remarks on the change that had come over the 
character of the Turcoman country since his previous 
survey. They are of deep interest. 

^ Vr ^ ^ 

Although only four months had elapsed since my 
November journey through the Atak and Khorassan, 
there had been many changes, both in the relations 
between the Russians and the Akhal Tekkes,"-' and in 
the intercourse between the former and the uncon guered 
Turcoman tribes. The storming of Geok Tepe in 


The Eussians have coined a new word for the Tekkes of 
Akhal — “Akhaltsi,” which has been generally adopted. An 
English effort, on the other hand, to secure them the cognomen 
of Akhals has apparently failed. — M. 
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Januaiy 1881 was the last operation of wai in the 
Tianscaspian legion. Aftei that there could be no 
more talk of resistance in Akhal A large propoition 
of the population, howevei, that had fled to the Tejend 
and Merv, could not, in spite of the offei of complete 
amnesty to those who returned, make up then minds to 
go hack to Akhal, being imbued with Asiatic notions 
of the fate of the conquered, and having feais of what 
would await them if they accepted our teims 

A profound impi ession was pi oduced on the minds of 
the Tekkes by the return of Tekme baidai, the leadei 
of the defence of Geok Tepe, to Askahad The giacious 
leoeption accoided him at St Peteisbiug, and the 
high distinctions coufeired on the Saidar, allajed the 
feais of the most suspicious, and when he pioceeded 
to Merv, the stones of what he had seen of the might 
and majesty of Russia consideiably cooled the ardoui 
of those who were inclined to continue the stiuggle. 
The inhabitants of Akhal, lelymg on Ins assuiances 
that all was forgotten, and that the amnestj was 
complete, decided on leaping the harvests they had 
soivn at Meiv and alongside the Tejend, and then to 
letui-n to then original settlements The attitude of 
the Merv Tekkes towalds then cousins had no small 
shaie in bringing about this decision They w ere % ei^ 
unwilling to iecei\e refugees when they theinsehes were 
compelled, a growing deficiency of laud and watei, 
to seek fresh settlements elsewhere 
The letnrn movement commenced in Scptemhei 1881, 
and sciied as a signal foi the entire pacification of the 
country The occasional cases of rohheij on the 
Persian frontier, as well as on the roads to Ivlina and 
Bokhara, completely ceased. 
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The Merv Toldics iuliabitiiig the Aiak }iad uever seen 
a Freiighi before ii\y first journey througli the country 
in November 1881, and although Ihcy treated mo in a 
friendly manner, still they manifested the reserve which 
is common to Asiatics on their first acquaintance with 
Europeans. After that they made themselves acquainted 
with the Eussiaiis, appearing oftener and oftoner at 
Askabad, at first from motives of curiosity, and then for 
purposes of trade. Merv and the Tejend had before 
this sent deputations to express their goodwill to 
Eussia, in testimony’ of which the Tekkos released the 
Eussian gunner Kidaeff, who had been taken prisoner 
after the Khivan campaign, and returned projierty 
taken from an Aldial caravan in August, whilst pro- 
ceeding homewards from Khiva. 

In February 1882 the caravan of the Eussian 
merchant Konshin penetrated even to Merv. By that 
time the country had become so quiet that no escort 
whatever was needed for the journej^ from Askabad to 
Sarakhs. All that was required was two or three 
followers, which are indispensable to every traveller as 
a protection against chance thieves. The people of the 
Atak not only received their Eussian guests with 
distinction, but constantly endeavoured to enter their 
service. I availed myself of this circumstance to secure 
an escort in the Atak for the protection of our party 
along the Hari Eud and the country of the Sarik 
Turcomans {i.e., between Sarakhs and Herat, the 
Sariks not having come into contact with the Eussians 
yet, and being less to be depended on than the Tekkes). 
In the present condition of the country there is not 
much fear of a Eussian traveller being molested in that 
region. Still, a good escort is indispensable, since in 
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every tribe small bands of robbers are to be found j and 
in a region -where the tribes are intermixed, and are 
situated some distance from Russian territory, it would 
be difficult to discover the evil-doers, and the robbers 
might rely on having a greater chance of escaping 
unpunished than those in the Atak. 

The task of furnishing me with an escort was under- 
taken by the elders of Kahka. They bound themselves 
to provide twenty Alieli Turcomans, mounted on good 
horses, at the rate of forty roubles (T4) a month, the 
men being left to furnish their own food, and forage for 
their horses. Berdan rifles, from Askabad, were given 
to ten of the men ; the rest were armed with their own 
Asiatic muskets. In excess of these shooting arms, 
each man carried a whole arsenal of weapons, consisting 
of two or three old pistols, a sword, and a knife. 

I set out from Askabad in the evening of the 28th of 
April, 1882, and five days later arrived at Sarakhs, 
making a halt at Kahka for the escort, which, in spite 
of the promises of the headman there, was not ready 
on my arrival. To preserve the strength of the horses 
I allowed the Alieli Turcomans to push on to Sarakhs 
by night, and in the manner that suited them best. 
1 myself rode at a trot an ordinary, but very powerful, 
Kabardin horse. Turcoman horses cannot trot; they 
cither go at a foot pace, or else at a gallop. Conse- 
quently, riding at a trot after me would have been too 
fatiguing for them. 

The distance from Askabad to Sarakhs is 280 versts 
(185t miles), and is safe the whole way. Last year the 
inhabitants, in journeying from one settlement to 
another, used to ride along the hills, or in parties of 
armed horsemen, for mutual protection. On this occa- 
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non I constantly met. along tlio road solitary and 
unarmed jicople on donkeys, and oven some on foot. 
As stated in my previons account- of the, connliy, the 
road runs jiarallel with the hills the entire stretch, at a 
short distam’c from them, and is level the whole of the way. 

Beyond Snrakhs lay heforo me a journey of five or 
six marches, through an unpopulated region. It was 
necessary, therefore, to thorougldy equip myself for it; 
and for this purjioso I made a halt at Saraklis. No 
little clhangc had come over the appearance of the 
fortress since tlie previous autumn. The Merv Tekkes 
had suspended their raids, not only against the Russian 
dominions, hut also against Persian Khorassnu. The 
country was now perfectly safe. l?crsians could journey 
to [Meshed along the I\Iuzdcran road, in parties of twos 
and threes, witlioiit any escort, hlvon the octogenarian 
commandant at Sarakhs, tlie Sertip Abas Pai Khan, 
who had formerly been unable to show himself outside 
the walls with less than tifly hoi'semcn, could safely go 
about with ten. 

The Sertip received me as an old friend, and cordially 
exchanged civilities. It was with great difficulty that I 
persuaded him to allow the Aliclis to purchase from the 
inhabitants food and forage for the journey. The Sertip 
strongly wished me to lake both gratis. I was compelled 
to take forage for my own horses from his magazines, 
and the whole time I was at Sarakhs lie treated my 
escort and myself as guests. 

While the escort were equipping themselves I con- 
cerned myself with inquiries about the route. Although 
my guide, Ana Gcldi Sardar, thoroughly knew the road, 
having taken part in many forays against Northern 
Afghanistan and Khorassan, and although there were 
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BBTeial of tlie Alielis -who had joumeyed along the Hati 
End, still I did not consider it advisable to rely wholly 
npon them. The very idea of travelling in the country 
between the rivers Murghah and Hari Eud filled them 
with horror. With the audacious mendacity common to 
all Turcomans, they endeavoured to make me believe 
that there was no ford across the Hari Eud at Sarakhs, 
and no road beyond. On the other hand, they warmly 
and with one voice jiraised the road along the western 
or Persian bank of the Hari Rud ; the attraction of that 
route for the Alielis arising from its immunity from 
danger. 

But the Tekkes lie so badly, and with such naivete, 
that anyone slightly acquainted with them cun easily 
detect them in their falsehoods. The information 
gathered by myself from other sources led me to believe 
that the best route from Sarakhs to the south lay 
between the Murghah and Hari Eud, and by no means 
in Persia. Of the existence of a ford at Sarakhs I had 
learned still earlier from some traders journeying from 
Men’ to Askabad, aud hence on setting out on the 
morning of the 5th of May I ordered the guide, placed 
at my disposition by the Sertip to show' mo the ford, to 
proceed to the eastern bank of the Hari Eud. 

I noticed increased evidences of life in the vicinity of 
Saraldis on this occasion. Along both sides of the 
Hari Eud, around the fortress, are disposed settlements 
of Mervis, who have received permission from the 
Persian Government to occupy lands there. For these 
lands, and the right to draw water from the Hari Rud, 
they pay the Sertip one-tenth of their produce. 

In advance of reaching Sarakhs the Hari Eud splits, at 
Daulatabad, into several branches, and spreads so much 
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Talley is adapted foi cultivation only as far as Pesh-robat 
After this the liver runs thiongh a gorge, between the 
ridges of two lofty mountains, where there are very few 
intervals of valley capable of extended iirigation It is 
only fiom Pul-i kliatun, on the Peisian bank, and from 
Hassan Kala on the eastern (lOj miles to the south of 
Sarakhs), that settlements are at all possible on a large 
scale 

The nvei Han Eud flows for the gi eater part of the 
way from Kusan to Pul-i-lJiatnn along a single channel, 
from 100 to 140 feet wide , flood water lasts from the 
end of January to the middle of March During this 
peiiod the folds are dangerous to cross, on account of 
the swiftness of the current In the second half of 
April, however, plenty of fords may be found, with a 
depth of only four feet On the approach of summer 
the water rapidly diminishes in volume, and in June and 
July the mei may be eveiywheie forded, except where 
the banks are steep In September, MacGregor, in 
fording the river between Kusan and Kafir Kaleh, when 
the water was three feet deep, failed almost to detect any 
current at all. 

Along the whole of the i alley the hill sides are clothed 
to a great extent with pistachio trees. Mulberry trees 
are occasionally encountered, and in the lower pails 
willows, reeds, and bushes grow so thickly together, that 
it IS difficult to force a passage throngh them, not only 
on horseback hut also on foot Forage in plenty exists 
everywhere, and is of good quality. The river water, 
though muddy, is agreeable to the taste, and wholesome 
to drink. 

Vt Sarakhs the people allege the volume of water iii 
the Han llud to have been once greater than it is now. 
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No basis exists for such a belief, however. Burnes, who 
traversed Sarakhs in 1832, in the month of September, 
found the bed of the Hari Rud quite dry, and so insig- 
nificant did it seem, that he took it for the bed of a 
distinct river, the Tejend, affirming it to rise in the 
neighbouring sand-hills, and denjdng its connection 
with the Herat river. 

The continuation of the Hari Rud to the north and 
north-west of Sarakhs is known under the name of the 
Tejend. There is only a current in this portion of the 
river when the water is at its full ; the river is then 
very deep, and impassable in many places. O’Donovan 
crossed it in February, a little to the north of Kangali 
Guzar, swimming. Lieutenant Alikhanoff and Cornet 
Sokoloff, of the Cossacks, proceeding early in the year 
with Konshin’s caravan to Merv, crossed the Tejend at 
the Kari Bent dam ; the river being there, at the end 
of February, 72 feet wide and 6|- deep. The river is 
often deeper still at that spot, and for five or six weeks 
in the year caravans can only cross it at Alaman 
Chungul, which is not attained by the river itself, but by 
a channel running from it. The river only overflows and 
inundates the locality when the dams break, which the 
Afghans have constructed a little above Herat to irrigate 
the Afghan section of the Hari Rud valley. 

In summer there is no current in the Tejend, and in 
places the stream entirely dries up. It consists then of a 
series of long lakes, fed, according to the local inhabitants, 
by springs, and may-be by underground continuations of 
the rivulets Chacha, Mehna, and Dushak, which dis- 
appear in the desert marshes ten or twelve miles before 
reaching the dry bed of the Tejend. This view is founded 
on the circumstance that the water in the lakes is 

15 
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always cold, and nefer dries up in the very warmest 
summers, which would hardly fail to be the case if the 
lakes were mere accumulations of spring water in deep 
cavities of the bed of the Tejend. 

The settlements of the TeWtes, camping on the Tejend, 
are grouped to the north of Kari Bent, in the direction 
of Alaman Chungul. The remainder of the names noted 
on our maps signify crossings. There are no inhabitants 
at any of them whatever. I 

The country between the Murghah and the Hari 
Bud was until recently altogether unknown. Along 'the 
Murghah, to the south of Merv, extend the settlemeilts 
of the Sariks : "Yulutan, Panjdeh, and Bala-MurghaK. 
Still further south, on the slopes of the Paropamisus,\ 
dwell the Jemshidis and Teimuris. To the west of the 
Murghah, as far as the Hari Rud, there is not a single 
populated point — all the forts along the KushU are 
abandoned and in ruins. The road from Merv to Herat 
running along this river, has been described by 
English travellers Abbott and Shakspeare, travel ' 
it in 18d0 and 1841. A 

With respect to the country lying between the 14 
and the Hari End no information was forthcoming.! 
European traveller had yet explored the region, ano 
people ol the neighbouring countries only Imew i 
from the reports of the raider-cluefs, who had trave 
it in effecting their forays. 

The Sariks of Yulutan are unable to carry on ( 
warfare with the Tekkes of Merv, on account of i 
close proximity to them. The Sariks of Panjdeli 
Bala-Jrurgliab, on the other hand, constantly rob 
people of Merv. This treatment the Mervis pay 1 
in tlic same coin, and both tribes raid against the so 
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ments of northern Afghanistan and Khorassan. The 
course of the raids being always along the route described 
above, no one has dared to settle along it ; hence all the 
forts along the ICushk and the Hari End, as well as the 
worlvs on the road, have been abandoned. No caravans 
or travellers rislc showing themselves there, for fear of 
meeting either the Sariks or the Mends on their 
raiding trips to Afghanistan and Persia. 

At the present moment the forays of the Mervis are 
the work only of distinct bands of robbers ; and the 
Sariks are the only tribe openly pursuing border raids. 
The Alielis accompanpng me were extremely frightened 
of filling in with any large party of plunderers. They 
had accounts both with the Sariks and the Mervis. 
Ana Geldi Sardar, the guide from Merv, had received at 
different times three sabre gashes from the Sariks, and 
admitted that he had not accepted them without payment 
in return. The whole of the Alielis h’ankly declared that 
their sole hope of safety rested in the fact that nobody 
dared to meddle with a Russian now. 

How we should have fared at the hands of the Sariks 
we had no opportunity of telling, for we did not meet a 
single party of them on the way. Our encounters with 
the Mervis and Afghans fully confirmed the views of the 
Alielis. On the first occasion, ten miles from Sarakhs, 
a regular skirmish nearly arose from a misunderstanding. 

I had ridden away from the survey-party to have a look 
at the country at the side, and at this juncture some 
people appeared, who were afterwards found to be Merv 
Tekkes settled near Sarakhs, proceeding to clear out 
Merv canals. The Alielis lost their head at once. They 
began galloping about in search of me. The Merv 
Tekkes thereupon took us for Sariks, and prepared to 

15 
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defend themselyes. At last, Ana Geldi Saidar liaked 
going forwards, and in the end the affair was satisfactorily 
settled. 

To escape similar occurrences in the future, I gave 
orders that on meeting any hands of Turcomans the 
escort were to stand still while tire guide and I rode 
forward. The Mervis, on ohserving us, usually sprang 
at once on their horses and galloped off to the nearest 
rising-ground to defend themselves. The sight after- 
wards, however, of a person in an unknown costume 
approaching their ambuscade, without any escort, used to 
reassure the hiders, and on learning that I was a Russian, 
they would begin a parley, during which the signal 
would he given for the Alielis to come up. Compliments 
would then be exchanged, the pipe passed round, and 
afterwards we would disperse in the most amicable 
manner. 

Afghans we only encountered near Knsan. They were 
considerably braver than the Merv Tekkes. They never 
fled on our approach ; hut, seeing two of us riding forth 
towards them, would despatch two or three of their own 
party for explanations. The Tekkes admit that the 
Afghans are braver than they are. They never attempt 
to attack armed Afghans, except when superiority of 
numbers is on their side, and, as a rule, seek to fall 
upon solitary and unarmed individuals. 

From Sarakhs (the foremost Persian stronghold in the 
direction of Merv) to Knsan (the first of tho Afghan 
settlements lying along tho road to Herat) is a matter of 
218 versts, or IddJ miles. The journey is effected in 
five marches. 

Leaving Saraldis tho road runs at first in a sonth- 
easterly direction, and, approaching within a thousand 
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yards of the fortress of Old Sarakhs, turns sharply to the 
south. At 600 yards or so from the Persian fortress we 
crossed the Hari End, at a ford which is a very con- 
venient one. The river flows along four branches, in only 
one of which does the water reach the horse’s belly ; apart 
from this the hanks are low, and the beds flat and 
gravelly, without holes, stones, or impediments of any 
kind. Before our arrival the water had fallen a little. 
Occasionally there is no ford at all at Sarakhs, but this 
state of affairs rarely continues for more than two or 
three days together. Eight against the ford the Merv 
Tekkes, with the consent of the Persian Government, 
are constructing on the eastern side a fort, which is 
called Popish-Pelwan-Kala. Two miles from this fort 
the road traverses the irrigation canals and the fields 
of the new settlements. As far as the ruins of Dan Kala, 
the road runs along the large canals issuing from 
Daulatabad, previously described. The country the 
whole way is perfectly level; the soil is sandy clay, 
and the sandy desert depicted on the map nowhere 
exists. 

Fourteen versts, or miles, from Sarakhs is Dau 
Kala. This is a small ruined fortress. The road here 
leaves the canal to the right, and crossing a plain five 
versts (3J miles) to Hassan Kala, afterwards traverses 
a range of gently sloping hills as far as the Persian 
fortress of Nauruzabad, which latter is on the western 
bank. In the course of this stretch the descents are easy to 
the Hari Eud, the ground is clayey, and vehicular traffic is 
feasible without any improvement to the road. Opposite 
Kauruzabad the Persian road again approaches the river 
on lower ground, and 2^ miles to the south passes by 
the ruins of Tekke Nauruzabad, distant 15 miles from 
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Dau Kala. Both these points are deserted by their 
inhabitants, owing to Turcoman forays. 

For 6| miles to the south, that is, nearly as far as the 
hill of Shir Tepe, the road runs along the Hari Bud ; 
afterwards inclining to the south-east, it leaves the river 
on the right, and does not approach it any more till it 
reaches Kusan. From this turning to the ruins of the 
robat at the entrance to the defile across the Barkhut 
mountains (about thirty-three miles from Kusan), the 
general character of the road is the same. It partly 
traverses level ground, partly undulations. The eleva- 
tions are never anywhere important, and the soil for the 
most part consists of sandy clay. Steep ascents and 
descents are rare, in spite of which the only road existing 
up to now has been a bridle-track, which often crosses 
hills when a slight detour would avoid them. Vehicular 
traffic would necessitate in places a change in the route, 
and here and there a little levelling ; but the surface is 
easy to work, and the alterations could be effected with 
very little labour. Abundance of excellent forage is 
found everywhere ; and the hill-sides are often clothed 
with pistachio trees. 

At the nineteeth mile from Nauruzabad the road 
runs past a ruined kareez (underground irrigation canal), 
at some of the openings of which water may still bo 
found. According to the guides, the bitter taste of the 
water is due to its having been standing some time, 
although even when the kareez was well kept its water 
was never very good, being, however, sufficiently fit to 
drink. Two large salines were at the same time 
observed to the west of the road, not far from the 
locality. 

The wells of Adam-Yolan, 41 versts (27 miles) from 
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Nauruzabad, are two in number, and lie in an elliptical 
cavity between bills. On our arrival we found the water 
perfectly pure, although the wells had not been cleaned 
out for some time. The Merv Tekkes there said that 
in hot summers it is slightly brackish, but this is 
probably quite as much due to stagnation as to any 
saline characteristics of the soil. The wells are about 
ten feet deep to the water and fourteen to the bottom. 
The guides said that no water W’^as drawn from them. 
Formerly there were more wells, but all except two 
are now filled up with sand. Bound about them is 
splendid forage for horses. 

Agar Chisme, 8^- miles from Adam Yolan, is a 
spring with beautiful fresh water. Five hundred yards 
higher up the valley is a second, at present obstructed. 
Bound about all the way along the valley is any amount 
of forage. 

The ruins of the robat of Kungrueli are situated 
5-| miles from Adam Ydlan. The wells there give a 
quantity of water at the depth of seventeen feet. The 
water is somewhat saline, but it would be fit for use if 
the wells were properly kept. The largeness of the 
robat, now. in ruins, proves this. From Kungrueli 
two roads run in the direction of Afghanistan ; one to 
Kizil Bulak and Khombou, which we availed ourselves 
of, and the other to Ak-robat, respecting which details 
will be given anon. The road from Kungrueli to Kizil 
Bulak runs, for the most part, across level ground. 

Kizil Bulak, 39^ versts (26 miles) from Kungrueli, is 
a rich spring with fresh water, lying nearly 500 yards 
to the side of the road, in a defile leading to the Hari 
Bud ; the sides of the defile are of red sandstone, hence 
the name of the locality. At the twentieth verst the 
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river traverses the Shar Yah rivulet, the water of which 
is so salt that the horses refused to drink it. From the 
hank of the stream the road runs five versts over a level 
country to the ruins of a rohat, situated at the foot of 
the pass that leads across the Barldiut mountains. 
Here, on the very bank of the Shar Yab, is a small 
spring of fresh water. 

The ascent to the pass across the Barkhut mountains 
is not a difficult undertaking. Vehicular traffic would 
be feasible even with slight alterations to the existing 
road. Of course, for abroad wagon road some cuttings 
would have to be made across the spurs, but the 
labour would be, after all, very trifling. The mountains 
are of sandstone. The road follows through a defile 
the river Shar Yab, which is thickly covered with reeds. 
The stream commences in a bog, about 500 yards wide 
at places, near the summit of the pass. The height of 
the pass is 3,100 feet above the level of the sea, and 
about 900 feet above the surrounding country. The 
descent to the Kusan.side is easier and more convenient 
than the ascent from Sarakhs, and is quite fit, even in its 
present condition, for wagon traffic. About half-way 
down, where it becomes already a regular road, lies 
lOiombou, a spring of iresh water, 36 versts (24 miles) 
from Kizil Bulak. A mile and a quarter further on, at 
the end of the stream flowing from the spring, aro the 
mins of the rohat of Abdullah Khan. From Khombou an 
easy descent continues for four miles, after which the 
road divides, one going in the direction of Pesh-robat, 
on tbo western bank of the Enri End, and the other 
to Kusan j both over completely level ground, 

Kusan, 45r versts (30 miles) from Khombfiu, is the 
first Afghan settlement on the Hari End, on tlio road 
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from Meshed to Afghanistan. From Knsan to Herat 
the road has been described by many travellers, Eussian 
as well as English ; it runs along the northern bank of 
the Hari End, and is level the entire distance. 

On comparing the road I traversed with others, 

respecting which I obtained information from every 

quarter, it is certainly the best between Sarakhs and 

Knsan, and consequently between Askabad and Herat. 
— — — 

xhe road to Herat from the Caspian Sea vid Meshed, 
traversing for the most part a populated. country, well 
provided with water, offers great convenience for travel- 
ling on a large scale, but its defect is the necessity for 
passing over several mountain ridges, to construct roads 
across which for vehicular traffic, to say nothing of a 
railway, would involve heavy labour. Still worse in 
this respect is the road running from Askabad to Herat 
via Meshed. To get from Akhal and the Atak to Klio- 
rassan, it is necessary to cross the crest of the Daman-i- 
Kuh range. The Glarmab Pass, between Greek Tepe and 
Budjnurd, is regarded as the easiest of all ; but the con- 
struction of a railway across it would involve immense 
labour, hardly to be compensated for by the fact of the 
route running through Khorassan instead of the Atak. 
If the quick construction of the railway be a necessity, 
there can be no diversity of opinion that the Sarakhs 
route is by far the best of all. 

The road from Sarakhs to Herat along the Persian 
bank of the Hari Eud, will be described further on. 
It is well supplied with water, but the passages across 
the mountains intersecting it would involve incomparably 
more labour than the road vid Khombou. 

The entire length of the road from Askabad to Herat, 
vid Sarakhs and the east bank of the Hari Eud, is 
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685 yersts (388 miles) The construction of a railway 
along tins route for the first 200 miles would inyoh e no 
labour whatever, and this would he the case also with 
the final 00 miles The intermediate section of 100 miles 
is exactly of the same charactei as the country through 
vliich our Russian lailways usually run — flat in some 
places, slightly undulating in others * The hill crossings 
would be of the easiest description Theie would be 
engineering works, of comse, but if lapid construction 
were essential, sharp inehnes could be made that would 
not delay the rest of the line This could not be said 
of any other route 

The road via Khomb6a is the most convenient of all 
for vehicular trafldo, but m excess of it there are several 
other roads, also traversing the locality between the 
Han Rud and Murghab from the north to the south, 
and joined one with the other by connecting tiacks. 
Hearsay information was gathered about these during 
our journey The most interesting of all is the road 
from Meiv to Herat This turns off at the rums of 
the robat at Kungiueli, and runs to Ak-rohat, a locality 
■with plenty of fiesh water, which may he obtained by 
digging w ells anyw here oi er a large expanse at a depth of 
Boienfeot Afterwards the roadpioceeds through Gurlm 
and CUeshmeh sebz (Chelemeh souz), two abundant 
spnngs of fresh w ater. The pass over the Barkhut moun- 
tains at Cheshmeli sebz, judging from tho description 
giien, IB similar to that at Kliombfiu Bojond tho pass a 
road runs to Kusan across a level country, and another to 


• Tlie reader is probably aware that Russia, on account of tho 
lead character of its surface, is regarded bj engineers ns one of 
tho easist countries in tho world for tho construction of railways 
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Slinkivan ilirongh nnclnlat-ing tracts. Tlio road from 
klerv to Ak-robat runs at first along the river Miirgliab, 
then along the Kushk to Chemen-i-Bid,* -svliero it turns 
off and runs past the spring of Isliin Cheshmeh to Ak- 
rohat. This route entirel^y avoids the Paropainisus 
range at the sources of the Kushk, the pass across 
vhicli has caused the road from Merv to Herat to be 
regarded as unlit for vheeled traffic. The entire 
length of this road from Merv to Herat is about 
380 versts (252 miles). 

In arranging the plan of my expedition I had not 
intended visiting Afghanistan at all, but fate determined 
otherwise. From Kliombou, the straight road to Persia 
runs to the ruins of Pesh-robat (Toman-Agha), near 
which are two or three fords across the Hari Bud, 
offering no obstacle to crossing in May if one has a 
guide. None of our people, however, were acquainted 
with the fords, and hence the only thing to be done 
was to go on to Busan, take a guide there, and proceed 
to Persia by the main highway running from Herat to 
Meshed. 

We approached Busan at 9 o’clock in the morning. 
Leaving the Alielis riding slowly at a distance of 
2 ^ miles from the fortress, I pushed on ahead with 
two interpreters. 

I may here mention that in Bhorassan and Afghan- 
istan everybody speaks Persian, and there are very few 
indeed who understand the Tartar dialect, with which 
one may get on very well with the people of western 


* This part of the road has been described by Shakespear and 
Abbott as fit for travelling. It is well provided with water, 
runs the whole time along a river, and contains plenty of forage. 
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Persia and the Turcomans. Eusso-Persian interpreters 
are difficult to find atAskabad; hence recourse has to be 
had to two interpreters, one to translate from Russian 
into Turki and the other from Turki into Persian. 
It is unnecessary to say that this mode of double trans- 
lation is extremely fatiguing, and acts to the highest 
degree as a barrier to conversation. 

There are many ruins at Kusan, but the recent pacifi- 
cation of Central Asia, consequent on the fall of Akhal, 
has produced effects even here ; ruined houses are being 
rebuilt, and many fields are being cultivated afresh, not 
only near the fort, but at a great distance from it. 

When WG neared tbe fort the guard at the gate met 
us without any enmity, but with a very pei*plexed air. 
They were particularly astonished at the road by which 
we had come — a road that at present is closed to the 
Afghans. 

A message was sent to warn the governor of the fort, 
Ata Mahmed Khan, of our arrival, while we remained 
parleying with the soldiers of the guard. One of them 
wished us good day in Russian — he had been sold by 
the Tckkes at Kliiva, and released by the Russians in 
1873 ; after which he had served them for a little while, 
and then returned home. 

The Klian came out to meet us at the gate and imited 
us to his quarters. Traversing several narrow streets 
between fields and gardens, we reached a two-storey 
building in the midst of a beautiful garden, in which 
was a pond supplied with water brought by a canal 
from the Hari Rnd. There being plenty of water the 
vegetation had a vigorous look. 

The Khan invited us warmly to partake of some 
refreshments, and began to boast before his suite that 
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lie had seen many Frenghis at Oabnl and knew their 
ways. As a proof of this, he gave orders that when 
the cooks roasted the chickens they were not to cut 
them into small pieces, as is the custom in Afghanistan, 
but were to divide them in halves, after the Frenghi 
fashion. 

When tea was served up a score or so of persons 
assembled in the room, and discussed with the Khan 
the purport of my visit. Europeans, and, above all, 
Eussians, drop into Kusan so rarely" — only once in 
several years — that this circumstance, and the road by 
which I had come, rendered my arrival a very unusual 
event. Some of the persons present guardedly said 
that the G-overnor of Herat, Kunduz Khan, might be 
offended if not advised of our arrival ; others, that to 
detain a Eussian would be to involve the Khan in 
displeasure. 

The Khan debated a long time what he should do. 
At last the first opinion prevailed with him, and he 
asked me to share his hospitality for two or three days, 
until he could send a letter to and receive a reply. from 
Herat. 

I did not mind staying a few days in the Herat valley, 
but I objected to passing the time at Kusan. I 
therefore told Ata Mahmed that if permission was 
necessary for the passage from Kusan to Kafir Kaleh, 

I should go on and wait for it at Ghurian. The Khan 
was delighted at the idea of shifting the responsibility 
on to his superior’s shoulders, and at once nominated as 
my guide his assistant (naib) and three horsemen. 


* General Grodekoff was tlie last European and Russian wlio 
visited Kusan. He passed tlirough it in 1878. — M. 
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Wlien I issued from the fort ■with the Khan I found 
my Alielis, who had been -waiting outside for me all 
the -while, in a great state of perplexity and alarm. I 
had been a-way from them over two hours, and this 
leading them to think that foul play had befallen me, had 
filled them -with fear, well knowing what their own fate 
■would he in that case. Their alarm all the more 
increased when I gave orders to mount and proceed to 
Ghurian. The fact of only four Afghans accompany- 
ing ns had no calming effect on them; it rather brought 
out the Turcoman in their nature. Through their 
interpreter they asked me permission to avail them- 
selves of a favourable opportunity to murder the Afghans 
and flee. “Better try our luck,” they said, “than 
resign ouselves alive to them ; the border is not far 
distant, and once beyond it the Afghans would never 
think of pursuing us." 

I ordered the interpreter, in reply, to tell them to 
cease talking such nonsense. I pointed out that -we 
were in an organized country and not among thieves, as 
hitherto; and that there was nothing whatever to fear. 
But all ray arguments were in vain. The enmity which 
the Tekke Turcomans have provoked everywhere among 
their neighbours was well Imown to these men. They 
knew they had a better chance of mercy among the 
Sariks than in Persia or Afghanistan. Their belief 
in my sacrcdness ns a Kussinn began to diminish. 
Still, it was the sole hope on which they rested their 
security, and, spurring their wearied horses along, 
they did their utmost to keep ns close to mo ns 
possible. 

The road from Knsan to Ghurian strikes oil from the 
Herat highway near the fort, and runs along irrigation 
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canals extending from the Hari End. At the eighth 
mile, it crosses a bridge to Tirpool. This bridge, con- 
structed by Yar Mahmed Khan, is 120 paces or 280 
feet long. The river flows at Tirpool along a single 
channel through a broad valley; even at the highest 
flood it never overflows the bridge. The structure is of 
brick, with stone facings to the piers to resist the ice, 
which in severe winters is thick enough to support 
horsemen. When the water is high the Herat-Meshed 
road runs through Tirpool instead of Kusan, and 
thence along the river hank to Kafir Kaleh. From 
Tirpool there is also a road to Khaf. The mountains 
have to he crossed immediately opposite the bridge ; the 
Hari Eud runs close to the southern heights there, and 
the road thence to Ghuriau, as well as to Kafir Kaleh, 
winds in the form of a narrow track, containing many 
declivities. In consequence of this it is usual in 
low water seasons to ford the river instead of passing 
over the bridge,' and to proceed along the level road. 
Six and a half miles from Tirpool the valley of the 
Hari Eud broadens out ; rich meadows extend along its 
hanks, and furnish forage for immense herds of horses. 
According to the Afghans there are over 40,000 there. 
They constitute one of the principal articles of export 
from the Herat valley to Persia. They are not large, and 
are of an ordinary breed, hut are strong and hardy. 
In excess of horses the inhabitants possess a deal of 
cattle. 

Ghurian is one march distant from Herat, the length 
being forty-five versts, or thirty miles. The valley widens 
further still in this direction, and becomes more fruitful. 
At a little above Herat a dam is constructed across the 
Hari Eud, which diverts the water into canals and 
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distributes it all over the valley, undoubtedly the richest 
in all Central A-sia to the south of the Osus The 
principal products of the valley to day aie asafoetida, 
saffron, pistacluo nuts, all manner of fiuit, splendid 
vaiieties of grapes, wheat, barley, and clovei. Woods, 
however, and even bushes are rarely met with in the 
vaUey, and the mountain-tops are perfectly bare All 
the Tillages have fine orchards, bnt the only fuel used is 
fuize, brought from afar. 

On the road we met only wandeimg shepherds, the 
villages being all in rums and abandoned by their 
inhabitants, in consequence of the Turcoman forays 
We were shown a village which had been plundered 
the previous November by the Merv Tehhes At that 
period I was surveying the route foi the railway from 
Askabad to Saraklis The report that 3,000 horsemen 
had set out from Merv on a foray in an unknown 
direction, filled then the people of the Atak with conster- 
nation Elding south by various roads, the hlerv TeUces 
plundered all the villages Ijmg between Shebesh and 
Shaluvan. The raid was so sudden that no pursuit of 
the robbers could be made, and they retired caiiying 
away with them a deal of cattle and many prisoners 
This was the last ahman of the llervis Since then 
Sank raiders have appeared at times, bnt only in small 
parties 

I stopped a couple of days at Ghuiian The Khan did 
all ho could to please me, but I expressed the whole 
time my dissatisfaction at being detained for sake of a 
mere formality’ — for permission, not to journey in Afghan- 
istan, but merely to cross a river close to an Afghan 
fort. I asked him jokingly how the Afghan traders m 
Samarcaiid would get on if, whenever anyone arrived 
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fresh from Afgliaihsiaii, wc were to send to ash per- 
mission of the Yarim Padishah."' 

Tlie stories I told liim of liow the Russians freely 
jonrneyed in Persia, and the Persians in Russia, were 
not at all to (he taste of the Afghans. The Khan 
endeavoured to explain the necessity for the existing state 
of things. 

“ Russia,” said he, “ is a big country, and has 
nothing to fear, hut with us a single man may do us 
injury, hence our law is such that the higher authorities 
have to know who is journeying about. And besides, 
fate having led liither a man from such a distant state 
as Russia, we are bound to receive him and dispense 
hospitality. Are we not men,” he asked, in an offended 
tone, “ that we may not dispense hospitality. What have 
we done that 5^ou should have wished to pass our door 
without resting a bit ? You are not our prisoner, but 
our guest. The whole land is at your disposal — ask for 
what 3muwish.”f 

The Khan refused to allow’’ the people to sell 
us anything, and ordered the money to be refunded 
w’e had given to an Afghan on the road for bread 
for our The whole time I was at Ghurian 

he sent me and my Alielis everything we wanted. 


Tarim Padishah, or ‘‘Half King,” the title by which the 
G-overnor-Greneral of Turkestan is known throughout Central Asia, 
— ^Lessar. 

t The Khan might fairly have retorted on Lessar, if he had 
been better acquainted with Russia, by asking him whether the 
Russian authorities themselves allowed ambiguous strangers to 
cross the Russian frontier unexj)ectedly, unprovided with a pass- 
port, without placing a check on their movements. The European 
who would ride into a Russian frontier town as Lessar rode into 
Kusan, would sj)eedily make the acquaintance of policemen and 
Cossacks. — M. 


16 
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For myself a huge tent was pitched, and somebody 
or other kept constantly visitmg it to ask if I did not 
want anything 

In the evening of the second day, Nizam Eddin IChan, 
assistant and principal councillor to the Govemoi 
Sardar Kunduz Khan, aimed from Heiat with a laige 
suite This peisonage, better known as AUiund Zadeh 
(the priest’s son), is regarded at Herat as a very clever 
and intelligent man, and was specially sent to ascertain 
my mission He brought with him as presents, sweet- 
meats, tea, and sugar. 

Our conversation commenced with comphments, after 
which he asked me whethei I was satisfied with Afghan- 
istan I thanked him for the hospitality I had enjoyed, 
and expressed my regiet that 1 should have disturbed, 
in any way, a peison whose time and attention were 
engrossed in the affaiis of the administration of the 
country. “ Don’t let that concern you,” replied Akhund 
Zadeh , “a guest from such a great empiie as Russia is 
a dear guest The whole country is at j oiii disposal 
Ask for what jou like, and it shall be given you ” 

At last the inteichange of civihties came to an end, 
and Akhund Zadeh said he would have a chat with me 
alone. Dismissing his suite, whilst I on mj part sent 
off mj men, he disclosed to me the diplomatic pait of 
his mission — the Goi omor of Heiat had sent him to know 
what I wanted, and what mj aim was, the numerous 
Afghans Msitmg Samaicand were always well treated, 
but it w as so rare that they had a Russian as a guest 

I was sorry that all this cleieniess and cunning 
of Akhund Zadeh should have been thrown away. 
"Joumeymg from Askabad,” I said, “I had no 
intention of visiting Afghanistan, but the necessity for 
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obtaining a guide to cross over into Persia led me to 
Kusan, and the fulfilment of the formalities imposed 
on foreigners in Afghanistan, to Grhurian. I should like 
to have been the guest of the Grovernor at Herat, but 
circumstances would not allow me to do this. It is 
indispensable that I should go from G-hurian to Khaf, 
to which place I should be glad if he would give me 
guides.” 

“ The whiole country is yours,” replied Akhund 
Zadeh. Ask for what you like, and it shall be given 
you.” He thereupon gave instructions for a convoy to 
be got ready to escort me to the Persian frontier ; and 
when I objected to this, he ordered that two guides 
should be at my disposal the following morning. 

At last, when it grew dark, Akhund Zadeh withdrew, 
on the plea of the length of the journey, expressing all 
manner of compliments as he took leave of me. The 
orders he gave about his wishes on my behalf being 
carried into effect, showed the local officials the estima- 
tion in. which I was held at Herat, and they were after- 
wards profuse in their efforts to please me. They 
persisted in sitting with me, to prevent my being 
melancholy, and, in spite of my hints that I wished to 
be alone to have a good rest before my journey, they did 
not leave me tilfinine at night. In bidding me good-bye, 
they took from me a statement, to send on to Herat, that 
I was satisfied with my reception. It would be interest- 
ing to know what they thought of this document, for I 
refused to set my seal to a certificate in Persian pre- 
sented to me, and wrote out the whole of the statement 
in Kussian. 

We set out from Ghurian at daybreak on the 12th of 
May. The road runs at first through rich pasture land, 

16 « 
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where there are many large flocks of sheep and herds of 
horses. We soon got on rising ground, and began to 
cross a mountain spur, which a road for yehicular traffic 
could easily ayoid. The highest point of the pass above 
the surrounding country is about 315 feet. In the 
broad valley lying beyond were numerous traces of 
Telske forays, in the shape of ruined settlements and 
robats. Thanks to these scoundrels, the valley 'is 
deserted right up to the walls of Herat itself. 

The locality, on the whole, is not particularly well- 
supplied with water. Hear the middle of the road runs a 
small stream from the northern mountain spurs, called 
the Shur-aou ; there is only a cun-ent in this stream 
after heavy rains, and when we visited it the bed con- 
tained simply a series of ponds, filled with slightly 
brackish water. At three-quarters of a mile from Shur- 
aou, the guide showed me the Perso-Afghan frontier, 
which, however, was traced on the maps considerably 
further to the east. The guide said that formerly, 
before the country’ was abandoned by its inhabitants, 
Shur-aou was an Afghan settlement. 

To the north of the road by which we came stretches 
the valley of Bakharz. Bight and left of the road 
arc a number of artificial bills, such as are common in 
the Atak. They were constructed, according to the 
Afghans, by the order of the Nadir Shah, to build forts 
or beacon tow’crs upon. 

Kcrat possesses special significance to-day as the 
supporting point for the protection of the Persian 
frontier from the forays of the Merv Tekkes and Sariks. 
It is situated where the high road from Ivhaf to Ghnrian 
issues from the mountains, and from that place pickets 
arc sent to the remaining mountain passes. In this 
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manner the main highway from Khaf to Meshed is com- 
pletely protected from robber hands. 

From Kerat the road runs for four miles along a 
branch of the Ser-i-Chesme rivulet, and then crosses 
the Derdevai rivulet, both of little importance, Kerat 
receiving its water-supply from hare ez- canals. Beyond, 
the road crosses over to the western side of the Kerat 
mountains, and descends to the Shishou spring, where 
there is a small meadow, with excellent forage. A few 
days before our arrival the Sariks captured six inhabit- 
ants proceeding with camels to Herat, In consequence 
of this a general panic was prevailing. Seeing our 
Alielis journeying on asses with packs, the Persians 
abandoned their camels and goods, and fled to the hills. 
In vain the Persian guide with us rode to one of the 
heights and strove to reassure them. The fugitives 
refused to show themselves. 

From Shishou the road descends to a valley in the 
direction of Khaf, which is visible from a distance of 
ten miles. Before reaching the town it is traversed by 
two rivulets, running south. There is scarcely any fuel 
the whole distance from Ghurian to Khaf. It is with 
the greatest difficulty that any can he obtained to cook 
dinner or tea. There is also very little forage for the 
horses after quitting the splendid pasture lands of the 
Herat valley. 

Khaf consists of several fortiflcations, built one near 
the other. It is necessary to pass through three gates 
to get to the bazaar. We found the caravanserai in the 
bazaar almost empty, and there was hardly a soul 
in the place. The shops are distributed along the 
fortifications in the midst of beautiful gardens, opium 
fi.elds, and orchards. The chief articles of commerce 
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are local and Persian, with a few Eussian and English 
goods. 

Khaf serves as the residence of Colonel Stewart, the 
English agent at Herat. After the nnhappy fate of 
Cavagnari, it was decided not to maintain English agents 
in the provinces committed to their charge, on account 
of the fanaticism of the Afghans, but at some spot 
close to them. Stewart, in the disguise of an Armenian 
horse-dealer, penetrated to Deregez during the Tekke 
Expedition of 1880-81, and followed the operations of 
Skobeleff’s army. At the present moment Khaf selves 
as the head-quarters of the Colonel. The greater pait 
of his time is spent in travelling up and down the 
Persian and Afghan fronticis, and in making suiveys. 
This spring he visited Keiat and Kafir Kaleh, and pene- 
trated to Mohsinahad and Pesh-robat. Aftei-wards he 
fitted out several expeditions to Merv, all of which weie 
unsuccessful, and then travelled to the south of Persia.* 

* It IS extremely doubtful that Colonel Stevrart has made an 
attempt to reach Mew, as the despatch of a recognised English 
political agent there would be altogether against the policy pur- 
sued by the present GoTcmment and their predecessors in ofhee 
I am, indeed, assured on high authority that Lessar’s statement 
IS wrong Whether it would be sound policy to establish political 
relations with the Mervis is a, matter on which much may be 
argued on both sides, but there cau be baldly any diversity of 
opinion, I take it, that Colonel Stewart would bo more usefully 
employed at Sirahbs than at Khaf At any rate wo ought to 
have n representative of some sort at Sarakhs An interesting 
account of the journey, in disguise, of Colonel Stewart, of the 
C^h Punjab Infantry, along the Perso-Turcoman frontier in 1881, 
will be found m a lecture he delivered hoforo tho Geographical 
Society, published m the “ Proceedings,” September 1881. Stewart 
has recently returned to England, and it is stated that he will 
not bo sent back to Khaf It is to bo hoped that lu this caso 
some other representative will be appointed It is a matter of 
imjerativo necessity tint ue should have a political agent in 
IChorassan. A mere native news-wnter at Meshed is of no use 
— M. 
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The road from Khaf runs to Turbat-i-Haidari in 
a north-westerly direction, along a broad valley, on the 
eastern side of which mountains are visible the whole 
way. On the west they become diminutive hills, and 
very often nothing at all is to be seen on the horizon. 
On the plain the road traverses an excellent gravelly 
surface. All the ravines with steep sides are provided 
with bridges, over which lightly-laden wagons can pass. 

As on the Russian, so also on the English maps, 
many of the settlements existing along the road to 
Meshed are omitted. This is probably due to the fact 
that since the pacification of the country — the Sariks 
do not dare to show themselves now — new villages have 
sprung up. The vegetation is everywhere very rich, 
but the restricted supply of water sets a bound to the 
increase of population. 

All the villages lying along the road have the 
appearance of dark-green spots of gardens in the midst 
of light-green fields of wheat, barley, clover, &c. The 
rest of the valley, when there is no water, is a waste. 
Forage is not to be had the whole way to Meshed, and 
it is only the khans who keep any horses. Villages 
may be traversed in succession without seeing a single 
horse. All travelling is done on donkeys ; and this 
applies not only to ordinary travellers, such as pilgrims 
on the road to Meshed, but to merchandise and to 
women also. Camels are rarely seen, and then only in 
large caravans, journeying from afar ; the rocky 
character of the country between Turbat and Meshed 
being ill adapted for camel transport. Fruit trees 
are found in every village, but there are no forests. 

In consequence of this there is a particular kind of 
architecture in this part of Persia, in which no wood 
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■wliatever is used in the construction of houses ; buildings 
being sub-divided into small compartments by rows of 
pillars, which support small arches. Bobats for 
travellers are constantly met with ; they are either 
placed alongside springs or ponds. Sometimes they 
are situated near villages, and sometimes away from 
them, but always outside the forts. Like all Asiatic 
structures they easily fall into ruins. No money is paid 
for lodging at these robats, which are usually estab- 
lished by charitable persons for the general welfare of 
mankind. 

The deficiency of wood is one of the principal draw- 
backs to travelling on this road. It is not to be had for 
love nor money. Bushes are also scarce, and it is 
difficult at times to get even fnrze, which seiwes almost 
oxclusively as the fuel of the country, and which is 
often transported from a great distance to the villages. 

At a small watch-tower at Hikdabad the road quits 
the valley for low hills, after crossing which Turbat-i- 
Haidari is visible. Gardens suiTOUnd the fort for 
several miles. We were more than an hour traversing 
them. They are supplied with water from springs and 
underground canals. 

Tnrbat-i-Haidari is one of the largest towns in this 
part of Persia. Inside the walls is a splendid brick 
bazaar, in the shape of tho letter T, with broad 
avenues, along which wo were able to ride throe abreast 
without discommoding the people on either side of us. 
The principal articles for sale here are the same as at 
Meshed : saddlery, tea, French sugar, lamps, iron and 
glass ware, and jewellery; besides which business is 
done in meat, com, vegetables, meal, &c. 

Beyond Tnrbat commences tho mountainous part 'of 
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the road, which continues right up to Meshed. Three 
.passes have to he crossed, more than 6,500 feet above 
the level of the sea. The road is a very difficult one, 
with sharp gradients ; and the worst part is the section 
nearest to Meshed — from Kafir Kaleh almost as far as 
Turukh. Plenty of water exists, but no timber, fuel, or 
forage. The nearer one gets to Meshed, the more 
frequently caravans, with merchandise and bands of 
pilgrims, are overtaken, proceeding to the sacred city. 
The golden cupola above the tomb of the Imam Riza is 
visible from the hills ten miles from Meshed. 

I arranged to stop a couple of days at Meshed, 
preparing for the remainder of my journey. Thanks to 
the hospitality and kindness of the Russian commercial 
agent in that city, Gospodin Nasirhegoff, I had no 
difficulty in fitting out my party ; and the halt at 
Meshed was converted into an agreeable rest. I found 
rumours of my visit to Ghurian had already reached 
Meshed, but in a very exaggerated form. It was 
represented that I had been taken prisoner by the Khan 
of Ghurian, and afterwards released by the orders of the 
authorities at Herat. In addition to this, it was stated 
that I had been forbidden to return to Herat, and this 
report, reaching Teheran, was transmitted thence to the 
Russian and English papers. 

On the eve of my departure, the Governor-General, 
or Wall, of Khorassan, Prince Rukhnud Dowleh, the 
brother of the Shah, set out from Meshed to make an 
inspection of the East Persian frontier, and to construct 
forts at Kaushid Kala, Old Sarakhs, and along the line 
of the Tejend. By these means the Khorassan 
authorities are seizing land never belonging to them on 
the east bank of the Hari Rud — land well adapted for 
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colonization and cultivation — and trust to extend their 
influence over the Tekkes of Merv, as ■well as among 
those settling along the Hari End. The Mervis, hemmed 
in by Russia, have already ceased to be tenible to the 
Persians, and now try to conciliate the latter ; hoping, 
by placing themselves under the fictitious protection of 
a weak power like Persia, to be allowed to do what they 
please. 

There was a stray report in circulation that the 
intercourse between the Mervis and the Persians was 
being carried on by English agents, one of whom, it 
was said, was to accompany Prince Rukhnud on his 
journey. To escort the Prince, an expedition was 
formed, composed of 1,200 infantry, 1,200 cavalry, and 
4 guns ; together with a suite and 8,000 followers, and 
transport for 5,000 men. The march-route of the Wali 
lay along the Kara Su (Keshef Rud) to Pul-i-Khatun, 
and thence to Sarakhs. The expedition occasioned 
great excitement at Meshed, particularly on account of 
the requisition for camels and asses for the transport. 
Many caravans waited several marches to the rear of 
Meshed for the Prince to depart, to avoid risking the 
loss of their camels by the requisition ; the receipt of 
hire-money for the animals seized being as donblful as 
the restitution of them at the close of the expedition. 

Meshed was left behind for Turhat-i-Sheikh-Jam on 
the 21st of May, our object being to attain the Hari Rud 
river and march along its western hank to Snraklis. 
There arc several roads from Meshed to Tiirhat. On 
the English maps is shown the nearest one to the 
mountains. It was traced when the main highway 
between Meshed and Herat was subject to constant 
forays by the Mcr^- and Sarik Turcomans. On tho 
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l^iissiuii maps a road is shown considerably lower dow; 
bnl it also iraverses many diflicnli monnlain spurs, ai 
is very inconvenient. At preseni, owing io the complc 
seenrify of Ihe liiglnvay, trafiic, following a third roa 
proceeds along the bottom of the A'alley, throng 
Fcrimim, Katty Shemshir, the ruins of Kheir-aba' 
and Lenkar. Not to speak of the superior character 
the road, its length has been shortened by seven i 
eight miles by the change of route. 

Compared with the road from Meshed to Khaf tl 
road runs through an unpopulated and deserted couutr 
Traces arc still visible here of Turcoman forays ; f 
although the raids have ceased, the country has hard 
yet succeeded in recovering from the devastation th( 
inflicted. 

The road is level for the most part. Only in place 
and particularly between Husseiu-abad and Ferimu 
for four miles, are there any hills and ravines in crossii 
the water-divide between the Kara Su and the Jar 
There would be no difficulty whatever in making a rai 
way along this route. Beyond Ferimun the country 
again quite flat. Water exists in abundance, and there a' 
settlements at all points except at Hussein-abad, Khei 
abad (ruins), Hauz-Sefid, and Abas-abad. At Kheir-abs 
and Abas-abad the kareez-canals have fallen into rtiii 
since those forts were abandoned by the inhabitant 
through the Tekke forays. At Hauz Sefid there is sti 
a cistern of water, although the building over it is i 
ruins. The inhabitants of the country are Persian 
except at Lenkar, where the people are Salor Turc( 
mans, who settled there thirty years ago, and who spea 
a mixed dialect of Turki and Persian. 

It was to Turbat-i- Sheikh- Jam that Ayoub Khan fie 
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after the capture of Herat hy the present Governor, 
Sardar Kunduz Khan. At the instance of the British 
Mission he vras invited to transfer himself to Teheran, 
which he assented to ; but his family, and the greater 
part of his adherents, still remain at Turbat. I met 
many of them. They were very persistent in begging 
m6 to give them some work to do, and I had a great 
trouble in getting rid of them. 

Along the road, directly it was known I was a 
Bussian, the people began at once to talk about the 
Eussian prisoner at Herat. The more inquisitive 
asked whether I was not the prisoner in question, and 
when I frankly replied in the affirmative they 
interrogated me all the more, believing, -with the 
suspiciousness of Orientals accustomed to lying, that I 
was purposely deceiving them. 

To defend the road and pursue robber bands, there 
are two outlying pickets stationed : one of 400 militia 
horse at Bujgun, and another of 100 at Mohsinabad. 
The latter is a settlement of 300 houses, miles from 
the road, abundantly supplied with water from under- 
ground canals. The Mohsinabad Su, a tributary 
stream of the Hari Eud, which we see on our maps, is 
known locally as the Eavas. In reality it is not a river, 
but a simple ravine, containing water only after hea \7 
rains, and never maintaining a current for any length 
of time. In general, the maps of this locality arc not 
to bo relied upon. The maps show numerous rivers 
and their aflluents, giving rise to the impression that 
the basin of the Hari Eud is abundantly supplied with 
water ; but, as a matter of fact, they are onl 3 ' dry 
ravines. In all, there are only two rivers : the Kara Su 
and the Jam. The continuous current of the Jam 
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commences only at the ruins of Klicir-abacl ; it has no 
ahlnents. Tlic Taibad Su does not attain the Hari Rud, 
and disperses all its waters in irrigating Taibad. . In 
general, this locality, in common ^Yitb the whole of 
Kborassan, is rather poorly tlian richly supplied witli 
water. 

From ]\Iohsmnhad I proceeded to Kareez, The road 
is quite level ; the greater number of the settlements 
are in ruins, and the rohais arc destroyed. The inhabi- 
tants have only just commenced to return. The rohat 
of Dogarou, on the Afghan border, is in no better 
condition than the rest. 

From Dogarou arc clearly discernible the fort and 
rohat of Kafir Kaleh, to which latter point a picket of 
five men is sent daily from Kusan to guard the ford. 
At night they return to Kusan. 

Leaving Dogarou we turned to the north-east, and 
rode in the same direction to the river Hari Rud at Pesh- 
rohat (Toman- Agha), a hospice constructed, according to 
the Khan of Mohsinabad, by the daughter of Tamerlane. 
This is confirmed by an inscription on the grey-stone 
facade of the rohat. At Pesh-robat the road touches 
the Hari Rud ; both banks being densely covered with 
reeds, bushes, and trees, rendeiing a passage through 
them, even on foot, in many places impossible. 

Three roads run from Dogarou to Zur-abad. One 
crosses the river, turning away into the interior of the 
country to avoid the mountains through which the 
Hari Rud has cut its way, and joins it again not far 
from Zur-abad. The principal drawback to this route 
is the necessity for crossing the river twice, which is not 
always possible throughout the year. It also runs 
through defiles which, according to hearsay, are not 
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easj traTelling. The second route, the shortest of all, 
and the one which I adopted, cannot properly he called 
a road, being in places not even a bridle-track. Finally, 
the third — the longest, but the best — runs via Turbat-i- 
Slieikli-Jam and Lenkar to Znr-abad. It contains only 
one mountain-crossing. 

The second route proceeds from Pesh-robat along 
the bank of the Hari End to Kalsan Kala. Afterwards 
it turns to the west, and crosses the river Jam two miles 
from where the latter flows into the Hari End. From 
this point the ground is hilly. Passing the ruins of 
Kaleh-i-Melon, where there is a stream of fresh water, 
the road 5^ miles beyond enters the mountains. 
Beyond here the track runs through narrow ravines, 
climbs high passes, and descends into deep valleys. 
There is really no road whatever, and often no traces 
of one. Even riding on horseback is difficult, and 
the construction of a road for vehicular traffic would 
involve immense labour. There is plenty of water ; 
a stream is found in almost every defile ; and the forago 
is magnificent. The hill-sides are clothed with trees, 
and near the rivulet Gelebet there is quite a dense forest. 

We emerged from the mountains nine miles from the 
Salor Turcoman settlements, and passed by several 
linos of abandoned kareezes; then along an abundant 
stream, which is conducted to the fields at Zur-abad. 

Zur-abad has recently become a place of some im- 
portance. Thither, with the permission of the Persian 
Government, have migrated and settled 2,000 Salor 
families. In the seventh decade of the present century 
these Turcomans dwelt at Old Sarakhs. There the 
Merv Tekkes fell upon them, carried oft’ their cattle, 
and compelled the greater part of the tribe to remove 
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to tlie Merv oasis. No laud was assigned to them 
there, and they either occupied themselves in cattle- 
rearing or worked for the Tckkes. During Skobeleff ’s 
expedition in 1880-81 there were 4,000 Salor kibitkas 
at Merv ; the rest were distributed in the following 
manner : — 1,000 were encamped amoug the Sariks along 
the Murghah, 400 at Charjui, 200 near Maimene, and 
100 at Pul-i-Salar, near Herat. 

Acting on the advice of Tekme Sardar last summer, 
the Mervis decided to no longer detain the Salors, and 
allowed them to return to their old settlements. Accord- 
ingly 2,000 made their appearance at Sarakhs, but the 
land is so good there that there are always plenty of 
people anxious to occujDyit; and the Persian authorities, 
having difierent aims in view, assigned Zur-abad for the 
tribe to settle upon, in order that they might form a 
cordon along the Hari Bud against the Merv Tekke and 
Sarik forays. 

The Salors are the weakest of the Turcoman tribes. 
Without protection they could not possibly hold their 
own, having been completely ruined when carried away 
from Old Sarakhs, and lacking even corn to sow. The 
refusal of the Persians to give them any would have 
reduced them to extremities ; and hence they were 
compelled to go to the locality assigned to them, although 
they disliked Zur-abad very much. In the mountains 
there is plenty of water, but the streams course along 
narrow defiles, and have no lands fit for tillage alongside 
them. The cultivable plain at Zur-abad itself is neither 
large nor well provided with water, and the construction 
of underground canals to it from the Hari Bud would 
occasion too much labour. 

However, the Salors have occupied the country from 
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Pul i-Khatau to Zur-abad, and from thence all the lands 
south along the nvei hank fit foi cultivation Theie is 
hardly enough land for tlie whole of the settlers, and in 
the meanwhile the lemainmg 2,000 Salor families at 
Merv aie anxious to join them The headman at Zur- 
abad even w ent beyond this, and spoke of the necessity 
foi collecting all the Saloi Tuicomans in one spot 

The principal settlement of the Salois is on a low lull 
neai the old fortifications of Zni ahad The Persians 
intend constructing a new fort there 

The Salors received me hospitably, and with the 
naimest expressions of devotion and thanks to Eussia 
Tlioii emancipation from the Merv Tekkes, at whose 
hands they had fared so badly, they asciibed exclusively 
to the conquest of Aklial, and to the advice of Tekme 
Sardar This, liowevei, did not prevent them charging 
me three limes the jiroper price foi evei-ything I 
had 

Two loads run from Znr ahad to Pal i-Kliatun. Tire 
lust and shortest crosses the mountains, the second 
passes oiei the river to the eastern side, iia Gheimaii 
Dcibent, returns to the Persian hank, and joins again 
the first The mountain load to Dolma Dcrbent is 
inconvenient and difficult , it is almost of the same 
description as the one from Kaloh i Melon to Zni ahad 
Near Dchna Derbent the road descends to the Han 
liiid, and runs along its bank to Saraklis itself, hero, 
from the eastern side of the nver, the hills con- 
timie almost as far ns Pul i-Ivliatun , on the Persian 
hank they stretch nuay from the rncr, and the road 
only traverses at places spurs of them Poimoily the 
lout from Saraklis to PuI-i-Khatuu traiorscd Daiilat- 
ahad aud Charjrn away from the riier, mer hilly and 
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(liflicnK gronntl. Tliis arose from tlic disturbed condition 
of {lie could ry, and with its pacification it has almost 
entirely ceased to lie used. 

Pul-i'Kliatun, or the Woman’s Bridge, is so called on 
account of a woman having once, according to the 
Pekkes, constructed a bridge across the Hari Bud at 
this spot, h'our arches still remain intact; the fifth 
and centre one is in ruins, destroyed by l\Iedhly Khan 
during liis expedition against Merv. The bridge is 175 
feet long. Near if the Kara Su or Keshif Bud flows into 
the Ilari Bud The widtli of the river here is about forty 
feet : the depth is altogether insignificant, not reaching 
higher tlian tlic horse’s knee. 'J'he ford, however, is an 
extremely awkward one, owing to the big stones forming 
the bed of the river. 

We halted for the night near the camp of Prince 
Bukhnud Dowleh. While I had, with forced marches, 
ridden to Dogarou and Pul-i-Khatun, the Prince had 
succeeded in reaching the Kara Su, a distance of about 
eighty miles. He himself and the expeditionary chiefs 
and officials rode in carriages ; the suite on horseback. 
The entire camp was of a luxurious character. While 
on the road, the whole of the troops, except the artillery, 
marched very irregularly, the transport covered a length 
of seven miles. Only the personages of the Prince’s 
entourage were well dressed, the rest were in rags. The 
troops were badly armed, their weapons were obsolete, 
and only a few of the officers possessed breechloaders. 

The following day, May 30th, overtaking the Persian 
detachment at Nauruzabad, 1 arrived at Sarakhs, where 
1 found great preparations being made for their reception, 
and peoj)le. being assembled to assist in the j)i’ojected 
defensive works. 
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Duiing the ^hole of my journey fiom Sarakhs to 
Askahad, I was compelled to listen to the complaints of 
the people of the Atak, lespectmg then gneious position. 
The Persians systematically depriie them of then watei- 
Biipply at the i eiy moment they most need it, and the 
people, not daimg to snppoit their lights hy force of 
aims, have, in consequence, only two alternatives — 
either to become Persian subjects, and pay tiibiite to the 
bolder Eelkhanis oi else throw up their settlements and 
letuin to the Tejend or to Merv, notwithstanding that 
this implies total nun to them 

# ¥ 

On the 27th of November 1882, a translation of 
Lessai’s account of his journey to the outposts of 
Heiat was read hetoie a meeting of the Koyal Geogra- 
phical Society At the close Majoi-Geneial Su Henry 
Rawlinson read a paper on the subject, which, by the 
courtesy of th'^\^minent author, and with the sanction of 
the council, I am-nble to insert in this lolume, together 
with the discussionNdiat followed tlieioon, and the maps 
which 1 eie prepared Cjithe Society to illustrate Lessai’s 
surveys The pohtical oramous expressed by Sii Heiiiy 
Rawlinson, Sii Bartle Bkcbp, and Sii Eicliaid Temple, 
are of the highest interest N, 

Major-General Sir Henry Ea^mson lead the following 
notes on Lessor’s exploratio-ns — 

M. Lessor’s Airport of his journey from Askahad to 
Herat is a i cry Wierostmg document, and the unpre- 
tentious way 111 wliiVh it is drawn up enhances its value 
111 the eyes of gcogr dieis M.Lessai 1ms now supplied 
tile missing link in th trace of the direct hue of commu- 
nication between Ru and India, dissipating the 
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fnllacios have hiihorlo obscured (lie snlijeci, and 

^riving us lor (lie lirsi time a (rue contour skelcli of the 
face of (lie counlry. Over and over again in tliis liall, 
and ai oilier public meetings, have I lieard tlorid allu- 
sions to tlu‘ “ jiathless deser(s*’and the “ inaccessible 
nnmntain ranges" wbieh nature has built up as a barrier 
against all ajpu’oaeb to India from the north and north- 
v;esf. Only in the last number of (be Xiiu'lirulh Centiirif 
1 read tViun the pen of one of our most accomplished 
jiolitical v.-riters. and in deprecation of the notion of aipy 
pos^ibl(‘ advance of the Jlussian power towards India : 
“ It is one thing to he hrought into collision Avith 
barbarous tribes, to subdue and to annex them ; it is 
another to cross a great mountain chain for the purpose 
of invading (he territory of a civilised power.” Now this 
‘‘groat mountain chain,” which, according to the 
optimist school, is to servo as a palladium for India, 
turns out, on the showing of I\I. Lcssar, to bo a mere 
paltry line of sandstone hills, not 1,000 feet in height, 
Avhich could be crossed by a carriage road in a couple of 
hours, and wliich would crumble before the toucli of a 
llussian railway engineer. If i\I. Lessar had clone 
nothing more than explode the Pnropamisus bugbear, 
Avhich assumed that the mountains north of Cabul, 
20,000 feet in height, were prolonged at the same 
elevation to the westward, ho would have rendered us 
an important national service ; but he has done much 
more. He has traced with the eye of an engineering 
geographer the line of the Bussian advance, in the past 
and in the future, from the Caspian to AskabacI, from 
Askabad to Sarakhs, and from Sarakhs to Herat, and 
he has shoAvn that, as far as physical difficulties are 
concerned, there is no reason Avhy, at any time and 
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•witliiii the limitation of a few months, a continuous 
railway should not be built fiom the Caspian to the 
western Afghan capital , to which I may add that if that 
woik were once executed, a week would sufSce for the 
transport of merchandise (and if merchandise, why not 
troops and stores from the Caucasus head quaiters to 
Herat. 

But I will now follow M Lessai more into detail. 
He dwells but little on the earlier section of the Russian 
line, having exhausted that subject in his earlier reports 
It is now well known that a hue of rails had been laid 
down from the Bay of Michailovslc, near the old mouth 
of the Oxus, on the eastern shore of the Caspian, to 
Bami, at the opening of the Aklial oasis, and that a 
tramway is being constructed from Bemi to Askabad 
To connect Michailovsk with Krasnovodsk, where alone 
there is anchorage in deep watei adequate to the require 
ments of a great Asiatic terminus, a branch line of some 
fifty or sixty miles will have to be constincted, making 
the total length of the lino fiom the Caspian to the 
Russian head quarters in Akhal about 380 miles, which 
IS a little under my formci estimate It is coiisidcied 
by the Russian officers that a mistake has been made 
in selecting Askabad foi the head-quarters site latlicr 
than Gcok Tope, winch is situated at the point whore 
the lUiorassan ICiiva road, ninning north and south, 
crosses the Akhal Alerv road running east and west, and 
winch IS also suriounded by a nclioi and bettci watered 
country Askabad, indeed, at present is very mdifter- 
cntly supplied both with water and proiisions, and until 
rebel cd by a tramway or railway from the westward, will 
always be in difficnllics 

The socoiul section of the contemplated Russian line — 
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that stretching from Askahad to Sarakhs — is described 
in some detail in M. Lcssar’s report, and merits our 
close attention. From the descriptions of previous 
travellers, and especiall}^ from the reports of Major 
Napier, who personally inspected a considerable stretch 
of the Atak region, we were already sufficiently 
acquainted with its general character. We knew that 
the range, at the foot of which stretched the high road 
from Kizil Kobat (Arvat) to Askahad, running nearly west 
and east, trended to the south after passing Deregez, and 
gradually diminished in height and boldness. We knew 
also that the slopes of the range facing the desert 
retained the name of Atak (Attok), or “ the skirt,” and 
were sparsely inhabited by Turcoman colonists, who 
paid the zalclcdt, or “ tithe ” to the chiefs of the over- 
hanging Persian hills for the privilege of using the water 
that descended from them for the cultivation of their 
fields. In discussing the probable advance of Bussia 
along this line, on the occasion of Mr. 0 ’Donovan's paper 
on Merv being read at our evening meeting on March 
27th of this year, I assumed, as I had every reason to 
assume, that the Persian nationahty of this Atak 
district was undisputed, and that it could not therefore 
be traversed by a Bussian railroad, except under the 
authority of some special arrangement with the Shah. 
As a matter of history, it was notorious that the slopes 
in question, from Akhal to Sarakhs, had always been an 
integral portion of the province of Khorassan. Nissa, 
Abiverd, and Mehna, all lying in this Atak region, had ■ 
all been provincial capitals, ranking with Nishapur 
and Tus, under every Persian dynasty down to compara- 
tively modern times ; and although the Akhals in the 
course of the present generation had forcibly possessed 
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themselves of the -western poihon of the Atak, no such 
disturbance of frontier had taken place east of Deregez, 
nor, as fai as I was aware, had it ever been contemplated. 
I was thus not a little disconcerted at finding that 
M. Lessai, speaking no doubt with a knowledge of the 
•views of the Bussian Government, piofessed to legaid 
the nationality of the Atak as an open question, and 
even suggested that the Peisian mountain chiefs M\eie 
oppressing the Tekkc agncuUuiists by inteifermg -uith 
their water-supply, lathei than that theTuicomans -weie 
squatting upon Persian lands and infringing upon 
Persian rights Accoiding, indeed, to pieseut appeal- 
ances, there is likely to be a lepetition in an amended 
form of the old fable of theivolf and the lamb The 
•wolf desiies a nght of way thiough the fold, and the 
flocks, therefore, at piesent m possession will bodeclaied 
to ha\e no nght to the lands 

But apart from all consideration of political questions, 
M. LessaPs report contains a^ast amount of \aIuablo 
information relating to statistics and gcogiaphy His 
remarks on the lowei coiusc of the Tejend go fni to 
confirm the view -which I ha\o ahead} ventilated on 
more than one occasion befoio tins Societ}, that there 
was 111 ver} earl} times a laigc lake to the north of 
Sarakhs, winch was fed by the Tejend, the ^Eiiigliab, 
the Pcrhian sticams fiom Kelat and Abncid, and espe- 
cially by the southern arm of the 0 \ns, then known b} 
the name of the Aces oi Ochus (modem Ogocz). Tins 
lake, which, like the lake of Seistan, fluctuated accord- 
ing to the influ\ from the meis between a laigc open 
c\pansc of water and a mere reed} morass, was, accord- 
ing to m} MOWS, known to the ancients as the “ Aiia 
rains,” from which there was a waterway to the 
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Caspian.* * * § When the southern stream of the Oxus, the 
principal feeder of the Aria Palus, was diverted to the 
northward the lake of coarse dried up, hut the pools and 
lagoOns which now occur along the course of the Tejend, 
together with the hard alluvial soil which is everywhere 
found a few feet helow the drifting sand, are ample 
evidence of its former existence, and it is hardly extra- 
vagant to speculate that in the not very remote future, 
under skilful Eussian engineering, those colossal 
irrigation works may he restored, the report of which 
excited the admiration of Herodotus and caused Pliny 
to describe the plain helow Abiverd, as ‘‘ fertilitatis 
inclitse locus.” t Another valuable notice, furnished by 
M. Lessar, and which is entirely new, refers to the 
name of Arakaj, applied to the country by the Persian 
inhabitants in lieu of the Turkish ‘‘Attok,”or skirt. 
This is a real etymological discovery, for Arakaj, by re- 
trenching the j, which is the usual dialectic termination 
of the old eastern Persian names, becomes Araka, or 
Araga, a name that nearly represents the Eagau of Isidore, 
joined with Abiverd, and further shows us that Eaga, 
still used by the Afghans for “the skirt of a hill,”| 
really had that meaning in the old Persian language. § 


* The Aria Palus of Ptolemj has hitherto been usually iden- 
tified with the Lake of Seistan, but it must be observed that 
the river Apetas (or Hari-rud), coming from the Paropamisus, 
is made to flow northward into it ; and that, Ammianus adds, 
“ unde naviganti ad Caspium mare quingenta stadia numerautur 
et mille.” The distance to the Caspian may be too short, but 
the direction certainly points to the Tejend swamjn 

t Nat. Hist., vol. vi. p. 16. 

J I state this on the authority of Eaverty, “ Afghan Papers,” 
p. 74. 

§ The discovery that Eaga, or Arga, is a genuine old Persian 
word for “ the skirt of a hill ” leads to many important explana- 
tions. It supplies a meaning for the old Aledian capital of 
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Anotlier etymological coirection "wliicb I must offei 
whilst on this subject, lefers to a statement in Colonel 
Stewart’s papei of last yeai, ■which was allowed to pass 
at the time through inadvertence, and which has since, 
I fear, exposed us to tlie ridicule of our Russian critics 
Colonel Stewart, it may be remembered, alluded to the 
many traces of Ghiistian woiship m IChorassan, and 
based his aigument on the fiequent occiurence of the 
woid Kihseh, “a church” (t e eKK\yj{Tia) in the modern 
nomenclature of the piovince Having occasion latelj 
to consult his paper m connection with M Lessar’s 
lepoit, I was stiuch with this statement, and lefeiied to 
the names quoted in suppoit of it, when I at once pei- 
ceived that he had confounded Juhsch, “ n clmicli, 
with the colloquial Cuikish Kelesiy “ his foit,” wlieie the 
suffix of the third peison is added to hekh, “ a fort,” to 
individualise the name — Khoja Kelesi, meaning meiel) 
“ Klioja, his fort ” , Khara Khan Kelesi, “ Khaia Khan, 
his fort,” and so on In one instance, that of Tepeh 
Kalm at Julfan, in Dei egez, 'Colonel Stewart inaj ha\o 
been right in suspecting the remains of n Christian 
church, but in all Ins othei examples he is on a false 
scent 

But 31. Lessar’s chief attention has been bestoued on 
the third section of the proposed Russian him bet-acen 


Kimges (Arlingi of Strabo \ 512), lying on tbo skirts of 
Elburz and joining Damclnn also denved from Daman, “a 
skirt ” It further explains tlie Ibigli of Badal hsliau lying on the 
skirts of the Dirwaz range, and possibh al«o the Arghassmi (for 
Arglnstivu) of Afghanistan, and, finally, it suggests that tb( 
fAaglia of t!ie Vcnclidad, the taclfth place created h\ Orniard, 
may bo identified nilh llie Daman, or si irts of the Suliiniin 
range, assoemted ns the name is m the 7cnd geognihical list 
witli Vnrona, or //(injiii (Falaiii of the Chinese), and i\ilh “the 
Seven Eivers ’ or the Punjab 
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Sarakhs and Herat ; and here his explorations have the 
merit not only of scientific accuracy, hut of absolute 
novelty, for no European traveller has previously passed 
through this district of Badgheis, along the line of the 
Hari-riid ; nor is there an3’’ notice to be found in the 
Arab geographers of a high road of commerce having 
ever followed this particular direction. Badgheis, which 
comprises the entire region between the Murghab and 
the Hari-riid as far as the confines of the desert, has 
been always celebrated in the East for its sylvan cha- 
racter. The Pehlevi Bundehesh says “ it is full of timber 
and full of trees,” and the geographers specify among its 
products the poplar and plane and pistachio trees ; but 
this description probably refers to the eastern portion of 
the province where it joined Baghshdr and G-harshistan ■ 
on the upper Murghab. When first invaded by the 
Arabs at the end of the seventh century of Christ, 
Badgheis was still held by the Hiyatheleh or White 
Huns, the Tokhari of an earlier age, who were them- 
selves descended from the Hioung-nu, and were the 
jDrogenitors of the Ghuzor Turcomans.’^' It contained 


# The chief argument in favour of a continuity of succession 
from the Hioung-nu to the Turcomans, consists in the identity of 
the royal title used by this gi'eat Turkish tribe in its various 
changes of name and habitat. The Ghen-yu, or Jen-yu, of the 
Hioung-nu is thus constantly mentioned by the Chinese in the 
first century before Christ. The debris of this tribe, called by 
the Chinese Tit-lo-ho (i.e. Tokhari), afterwards occupied Tokhar- 
istan, and the Kharlukh chief of that district, who fought with 
the Arabs in a.d. 119, is thus named by Ibn Athir, Jemiyeli 
(vol. V. p. 148), while Biruni has left on record that in his time 
the same title (misread by Sachau as Hamda) was borne by the 
chief of the Grhuz-Turks, whom we know to be the same as the 
modern Turcomans. — “ Chronology,” p. 109. 

Tacut says distinctly that Badgheis had been the Dar-el-Mulh, 
or seat of government, of the Hiyatheleh, who moved there fi’om 
Tokharistan ; and it is probable that the Bundehesh alludes to 
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Another etymological collection which I must ofFei 
whilst on this subject, lefers to a statement in Colonel 
Stewart’a T^apei of last yeai, which was allowed to pass 
at passa^.. which has since, 

them, as well as of the towns of Kui\v?^ * 

shui,"^ captuied by Jenghiz Khan, seem to have now 
vanished 

I have stated that theie nevei was a high road 
thiough Badgheis along the line of the Haii rud The 
immediate hanks of the rivei were impiacticahle, and 
the noith western poition of the distuct away fiom the 
river was but poorly supplied with watei In describing, 
indeed, the cross line which led from Sarakhs to Balkh, 
na Meiv er rud, Hamdullah expressly says that there 
was no running water foi four stages, oi about 100 
miles, the robats which had been erected for tiavollers 
along the loute, and which faced the northern deseit, 
being supplied by wells and cisteins f The Imo 
tlnoughont Badgheis further to the east, which con- 
nected bicrv and Herat, and followed the affluents of 
the Muighab, was far better supplied That lino, how- 
e\ei, which was traversed and desenhed hj Abbott and 


this cirly settlement of TurLs on the Upper Mnrglmb, m dc 
scribing JJalmr (or BaKeecr according to Do Perron), the modem 
Bagthr r, fts tlic stronghold of Afnsiab See “ Sicred Boohs of 
the E-xst vol \ p 38 

• The Bundchosh m noticing this district b'vvB that “m the 
dvjsof \iin a m>md towns and cities wcri. erected on its pleas uit 
and ] rosj erous terntorj 

t riit names of these roWts intcrreuiDg between Sarahhs and 
ilcrv er rul on the lluigimb were— 

Fart 

Boh it Ja afen 9 

iklil 1 Oman 7 

Ilohit 1 Abu Ha’ima 7 

Diz Hindu or Ivasan 7 

Jfokadassi guis the sauit route with slight variations 
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Shakespeare in 1840-41, is outside of the present 
inquiry. 

M. Lessar’s route may be thus briefly described. 
Crossing the Hari-rud at Sarakhs he^, follows /he river 
'i&)re-or.lessmlosol-3^4‘Or 'thirty miles. He then malms a 
detour into the interior to the east, through a country 
entirely devoid of inhabitants, but with occasional wells 
and karezes, for 774- miles, to the foot of the Barkhut 
Pass, by which the great Paropamisus range, here 
dwindled to insignificant hills 900 feet above the plain, 
is crossed. The ascent and descent of the pass do not 
measure more than a few miles, and the total remaining 
distance, from the robat north of the range to Kusan, 
the first permanent Afghan settlement, on the Hari-rud 
and near the opening of the Herat plain, is only 
37|- miles. At this point all difficulties cease, and a 
carriage and four may be driven from Kusan to our 
outpost of Chaman at the Khojak Pass, north of 
Pishin. 

A word, however, may now properly be said as to the 
territorial dependency of Badgheis. Although this tract, 
from Kusan as far north as the Turcoman desert, is at 
present entirely uninhabited, owing to the continuous 
raids of the Tekkes, the Sariks, and the Salors for the 
last twenty years, yet there can be no doubt that the 
Avhole of Badgheis is distinctly Afghan territory. The Per- 
sian frontier is demarcated by the line of the Hari-rud. 
The Turcomans have no pretension to anj land beyond 
the confines of the desert. It follows, therefore, that 
M. Lessar’s route from Sarakhs to Kusan, and so on to 
Ghurian, was exclusively on Afghan soil, and that if a 
railway were to be constructed along the same line, it 
would thus, unless there were some specific convention 
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Anotlier etymological collection which I must offei 
whilst on this subject, lefers to a statement in Colonel 
Stewajrt’a tjapei of last yeai, which was allowed to pass 
' d^ht,^^s^g,r''n«li '**'4 which has since, 

to haf e had supplementary luSviuL.lJuivi'i', 
western oi Persian hank of the Haii-rud, as well as the 
eastern or Afghan hank of the iivei, and he proceeded 
accordingly to Mash-had (Meshed), via Khaf and Turhat- 
i-Haidaii foi that purpose This line of country, together 
with his return route from Mash-had as far as Turbat i- 
Sheikh-Jam has been so fiequently traveUed over and 
described by previous explorers, that M Lessai’s report 
conveys no novel information of interest , but between 
Turbat-i Sheikh-Jam and the Hari-iud he is ogam on 
new ground He examined the general course of the 
nvei from Kadi Kaleh and Pesh-Eobat to the south, as 
fai as Zuiabad and Pul i-Kliatun, wheie the Meshed 
11101 falls in, to the noith, finding his way thiough the 
lulls by mete foot tiaeks and mountain paths, and the 
result of his icconnaissancc being that theie is no 
possibility of constructing a direct rood for wheeled 
carnages, either along, or anywhere neai, the rnei 
betw cen Kusan and Pul-i-Kliatun ; either a detour must 
ho made to the east into Badgheis to avoid the mer 
gorges, or a still greater detour must be made to the 
west by Kelinz, Sheikh Jam, Lenkai, and Zuiabad. 
M Lessor recurs, therefore, to liis trace from Sarakhs 
by the Barkhut Puss to Kusan, ns the nntuial and only 
possible line for a lailway leading along the Atak from 
the present Eussian frontier at Baba-Durmaz, by 
Sarakhs, to Herat , and on the general question 
accordingly, of this hue, I will now ventiiro, in con- 
clusion, to make a few remarks, taking adiantnge of the 
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late ruling of onr Cliairman who said that, provided 
party politics were eschewed, he saw no objection to 
observations or discussions of a more general character. 

No one will question, tlien, but that the extension of 
the Russian arms to the east of tlie Caspian during the 
last twenty 3*ears has been of immense benefit to the 
country ; the substitution, indeed, of Russian rule for 
that of the Khirghiz, the Uzbegs, and the Turcomans 
throughout a large portion of Central Asia has been an 
unmixed blessing to humanity. The execrable slave 
trade, with all its concomitant horrors, has been 
abolished ; brigandage has been suppressed, and Ma- 
hommedan fanatacism and cruelty have been generally 
mitigated and controlled. Commerce, at the same time, 
has been rendered more secure ; local arts and manu- 
factures have been encouraged, and the wants of the 
inhabitants have been everywhere more seriously re- 
garded than is usual under Asiatic rulers. But although 
this picture is cheerful and reassuring, it does not by 
any means satisfy me that it is desirable to extend the 
sphere of Russia’s beneficent action towards India, or 
that it is our duty, with a view to such a consummation, 
to assist and encourage M. Lessar’s projected railway to 
Herat. Of course we are here merely discussing the 
question of principle. Practically it would seem to be 
premature to enter upon the discussion at all, for we are 
not within Avhat is called measurable distance of the 
actual railway. 

The mere finding the money for such an undertaking 
would be a difficulty of the first magnitude. Then, 
again, complications would certainly arise with the 
Persian and Afghan G-overnments if it were seriously 
proposed to run a foreign railway through their respective 
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temtoiies ; and finally, the formal opposition of Great 
Biitain would haTe to be encounteied, foi wliiclievei 
party might be in powei at the time, I cannot heheie 
that in the present state of oui relations in the East, 
the nation could ei er be hi ought to look inth indiffei ence, 
still less with complacency, on a measuie nhich, if 
successful, would destioy oni prestige thionghout Cential 
Asia, and nonld fuithei impaii that feeling of rest and 
security within our own frontieis which is essential to 
the well being of India, dependent as such well-being 
notoriously is on the peaceable development of the 
industrial and productive lesouices of the country. 

It is quite possible, ns in the case of the Suez Canal, 
that if India and Euiope weie connected by a continuous 
lailwny, even though that railnay led through Eussian 
toiiitory, Gieat Britain, as the largest pioducing powei 
in the world, would aoonei or Intel obtain a lion's slime 
of the tiaffio, hut this lesult would not touch the 
question whethci a mcie mcroascd fncility of tianspoitmg 
inorchnndist and pnssengois had not been purchased at 
too heavy a political risk. It must ho lemembcrod that 
under such ciiciimstanccs wo should lose om boasted 
advantage of having no frontieis, and should ho obliged 
to hold India in a constant state of piepaicdiicss for 
wai. In fact, the conditions of our tonnie of the 
coiinti-y would bo entirely altered, nut necessarily to oni 
ultimate disadvantage, but still subject foi the time being 
to uncertainties and liabilities with which no Gov em- 
inent would willingly he liampercd. 

lYliilc, therefore, I Iminhly vcntnie to congratulate 
llussia on the distinguished part which she has already 
played, mid is probably destined to play in the fntuic, m 
tlio civilisation of Centra! Asia, I cannot avoid retailing 
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to mind with much satisfaction the political principle 
which she has so often avowed, and still I believe avows, 
that Afghanistan (including, of course, the district of 
Badgheis) is beyond the scope of her influence and 
action ; and Anally, in thanking M. Lessar for his 
valuable report, and in expressing my admiration for 
the skill and daring with which he has executed the 
duties confided to him, I beg to be also permitted to say 
that I trust his project of a railway from Askahad mci 
Sarakhs, may not be realised, or at any rate not until we 
have already constructed a railway to the same point 
from Sibi, via Quetta and Candahar. 

On the termination of the paper and Sir H. Kawlin- 
son’s remarks. 

The President said a letter had just been received 
from Greneral Yenukofl', the greatest living authority on 
the Geography and Ethnology of Central Asia. It was 
the intention of General VenukofP to have been present 
at the meeting, and to have taken part in the discussion ; 
but, unfortunately, he had been prevented by illness. 
His letter was as follows : — 

“Messieurs, — ^Le sujet de vos discussions d’aujourd’hui 
m’interesse beaucoup. Mais je vous prie de ne pas 
attendre de ma part d’autres informations ou renseigne- 
inents que purement geographiques : les questions 
politiques sont hors de mes preoccupations. A^oici done 
la copie de la carte, non-publiee encore, de I’oasis du 
Tejend et des routes qui traversent ce pays pour aboutir 
a Merv. Cette carte est dressee par M. Aininoff, un des 
officiers d’etat-major Eusse des plus competents dans les 
questions geographiques concernant TAsie Centrale. Si 
vous voulez la reproduire dans vos excellents ‘Pro- 
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ceediDgs,’ je n’aurai qu’a la lemettre aux mams de M le 
Secretaire de la Societe , si non, je la pulilierai a Pans 
Maintenant je dirai deux mots sur les tiavaux astio- 
nomiques, aussi non pnblies, de M Gladjclieff, un 
geodesien dislmgne, qin, a ce qu’il parait, a xisite Merx 
et la partie septentnonale du pays entre le Heii-ioud et 
le Mouigliab Nous Im devons les co oidonnces 
astronomiques de Men , de Ak-robat et de Haouz i Limn 
II s’est aussi occiipe des tiavaux topograpbiques , mais 
je ne conuais pas encore lenrs idsultats Vouz vojez 
done, Messieurs, qiie les pionnieis russes dans I’Asie 
Centrale ne manquent pas de siime I’exemple donne pai 
leurs collegues biitanniques et de marcbei a leui 
lencontre J’espere que cette recontre aura heu, un 
beau jour, dans les ramifications de rHindoiikoiiob, ou 
les anciens m aux se tendront nmicalement la mam au 
noin de la civilisation et dcs mtuds comiinms Je sais 
bien. Messieurs, qiie les traditions ou, pom dire plus 
fiaucliemont, los prguges nalionnaiix, pcuicnt tromoi 
mon opinion tiop optimisto, irrealisablo, mtme pen 
dtsirable , mais jc sms sui quo lo moment n’est pas loin 
ou les agents politiquos ct commerciaux de la Russio ct 
do I’Anglcterie so iccontroront sur los bords du Hcii- 
loud ct dans la paitio nord do 1 Afglianistnn Cot 
opinion cst lo rcsultat de mes recbcicbes gCograpbiqiics 
ct ctlinograpliiquca pendant plus do vingt-ciiiq ans 
^ous tromerc? les motifs do cetto conviction sinctre 
dans 1 omrago quo j’ai riionneur do voiis presenter (‘La 
Riissie ct I’Onont) —On disait sour cut quo In Enssio 
inciinco \otrc mngmfiquo empire dcs Indus, j’esptro 
quo dCsoniiais on no lo dira plus La Bnssm no vent ct 
no pout vous inenacer, Jlessieurs, et cola est tellcineiit 
vrai qu'en 1672 les rcprCscnlants nisscs a Tilitran ne 
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s’occupaient point des terres qui s’etendent an nord du 
Ediorassan, et ne savaient pas bien quelle est la riviere 
la plus septentrionale de ces deux : TAttrek ou la 
Gurgbeue ? Eu 1874, la cbancellerie diplomatique de 
St Petersbourg ignorait aussi quel etait I’etat politique 
du Maimeneh : etait-il independaut ou vassal de Temir 
de Kaboul ou de celui de Boukliara ? Les envabisseurs, 
les conquerants n’agisseut jamais de la sorte. . . Et de 
nos jours, le ministere des affaires etrangeres de Eussie, 
— a ce qu’il parait, — ne savaient rien sur les explora- 
tions de MM. Lessar, Gladycbeff, Alikbanoff, Sokoloff, 
Yj^cbeslavtzeff, avant de lire les articles des journaux 
sur leur voyages interessants. Est-ce le precede des 
Napoleons, des Cesars ou memo des Mo’ises ? — Soyez 
done surs : la politique du gouvernement russe (si je la 
comprends bien) ne vous menace pas du tout. On a 
cbercbe, par tatonnements, la frontiere naturelle des 
possessions russes dans les steppes Asiatiques et on 
I’a trouvee deja dans la plupart des cas : cette frontiere 
naturelle passe a plusieurs centaines de milles an nord- 
ouest de I’lnde. — Craignez-vous la concurrence com- 
merciale des Eusses aux marches Asiatiques ? Eli 
bien, lisez le No. 310 de la Gazette de Moscou que 
ja’i riionneur de mettre a votre disposition : vous y 
trouverez les raisons suffisantes pour calmer vos appre- 
hensions. — M. Venukofp.” 

Sir Bartle Prere said that Sir Henry Eawlinson bad 
for the last twenty years been telling bis countrymen 
what now, for the first time, bad been shown by actual 
exploration in the paper before the Society. Sir Henry 
bad foreseen it, partly from his own observation, and 
partly from his habit of always listening to those who 
had personal experience in that region. There was not 

18 
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a Single fact -which had been laid befoie them that 
e-7emng that could not be found in Sii Heniy’s eailiest 
remarks on the subject It was a very sinking thing 
that those points -which, twenty years ago, -weie matters 
of doubtful inqniiy foi geogiapbeis, and conld not be 
settled by the personal evidence of any European, had 
no-w become simply matteis of topography in a countiy 
of which the geographical leatuiesweievvell ascei tamed 
Eail-way sinvejs had now taken the place of geo 
graphical infeiences ‘Whethei Eussians oi Englishmen 
weie talking on the subject, they weie always looking 
forward to a time when the advance giinids of the railway 
surveyois of the two nations would meet some-nliero 
about that great chain of mountains wliioh, as Sii 
Heniy had told them, had now dwindled do-wn to 
elevations of 900 feet The Russians weie doing their 
best to push forwaid then woik of sniTej in the 
direction of Hoiat , bnt what was England doing 
feinco Sii Riolmid Temple picssod foiwaid his lailwaj 
in the noighhourliood of the Bolan Pass, wlmt had 
England accomplished in the same direction It 
seemed to him that whcthei Enghshmoii weie able, as 
some optimists wore, to throw to the winds nnj foai of 
aggicsMve action on the pail of Russia, oi whothoi thoj 
nicrelj looked to the dcYcIopmcnl of commerce, it 
behoved them to push forward thou railway suivcys 
towards tlio same points ns the Russians, and, probalily, 
the sooner the English railway engineers mol the 
\ltiissmns, the further oil would ho the day when the 
^ihlnry engineers would come into contact with one 
a.'' ‘her 

Si Henry Norman, after CAprossuig Ins regret tlml 
Colont blewart and Sir Charles JInegregor were not 
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present, said lie did not entertain the dread which Sir 
Heniy Eawlinson and Sir Bartle Frere entertained with 
regard to the advance of Russia. So far from desiring 
to push forward and meet the Russians in some unknown 
place, he, as a soldier, preferred to keep a secure base. 
He was quite sure that the meeting would not come in 
his time. He would rather that it should occur at a 
point where England would he able to bring all the 
immense resources of India into play, instead of pushing 
forward to Sarakhs or Herat, 600 miles beyond the 
frontier, by making railways that would cost an enor- 
mous sum of money, and never produce a penny of 
profit. He could not approve of that being done to 
meet some imaginary danger which our successors in the 
government of India would be perfectly able to encounter 
when the time came."'' 

Sir Richard Temple said that he felt considerable 
embarrassment in addressing the meeting from a 


* A quotation from a recent work will enable the reader to 
appraise Sir Henry ISTorman’s views at 'their proper value. It is 
a matter of fact that the commissariat of the Indian army alto- 
gether collapsed during the Afghan war. Our successes were 
dimmed and our disasters heightened by the breakdown of that 
branch of the service. How far Si]’ Henry Herman was re- 
sponsible for this is observable from the following : — “ The 
Commissary-G-eneral, Colonel Willes, had represented to G-eneral 
Sir Henry Norman, when military member of the Council, that 
tlie commissariat department was in every respect organised on 
a limited peace scale, quite unequal to the task of meeting the 
requirements of war. These are the Commissary-Greneral’s own 
words ; ‘ Shortly before Sir H. Norman left India, I personally 
explained to him how unsatisfactory I considered the department, 
owing to the very limited means at my disposal for its efficiency, 
not only in establishments but in transport. He pointed out how 
necessary economy was ; but I repi’esented that if war broke out 
— which I, as well as everybody else in India, foresaw must occur 
in a few years on the frontier — there would be great difficulty 
regarding transport, &c., owing to the limited resources available, 

18 
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consciousness that all this talk about geography and 
topography -would be the merest sham if it -were not 
for the deep political mteiests -which undeilay the dis- 
cussion. He -was piecluded fiom saying ivhat -was at 
the bottom of his mind, in regard to these matters, 
because he could not do so without breaking the funda- 
mental rules of the Society, -which did not allow open 
discussion of political topics Though they -weie bound 
to give every credit to Russia for all the great v, ork she 
was doing, they must lemember that nations as well as 
individuals acted fiom mixed motives He would not 
have thought it -worth while to mention this, weie it not 
that so many of lus countrymen, while bending tlioir 
gaze upon the blessings which Russia was diiectly oi 
indirectly conferring upon humanity, seemed to blind 
themselves to the political dangeis which might menace 
their o-wn empire He had confidence enough in Biitish 
administration and British influence to heheie that 
whate-ier seuously lowered Butish piestige, oi dimin- 
ished British pow or in Asm, could not bo for the gopd of 
humanity. He fully admitted that the evils of Tiirco- 
uiun Blavery ujionthe Persian frontier weio quite nsgieat 
as those -which Sir Henry Eawhnson Imd described. 
Holhmg could exceed the hoiioia which the Turcomaui, 
hid been pi.ictismg, and if Wilberfoico oi Clarkson had 
been 111 mg at the present time, no moie touching theme 
could 01 er Imio inspucd their eloquence than the slarory 

anti tlic eitrcmo tlilHctillj I invariiijly evpervenccd in olitiininj* 
(to most limitoii cst-iWishmcnts when nslt d tor Ho, Sir Jlonri 
Nornnn, rtplnJ (I use Iiis own words), " irnil till war do. s hrt ik 
out, md thtn soo how wo will ahcll out the inonoy, joii mil line 
orori lliins,' you want thon ” I rcmirkod, “It mil ho too lot ," 
and nil words Inrc come only too true — “ 'Ilicl'nitrii Jim iit," 
hr Colonel Arthur Cary, p J31 -*3I. 
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upon the Persian frontier. He was grieved that Eng,- 
land had not borne its share in upholding the flag of 
freedom in that quarter, but, sooner than that the work 
should not be done at all, for the sake of G-od and 
humanity, they must rejoice that it was done by Eussia. 
But having accomplished that work, Eussia, under con- 
ventions or state correspondence having the force of 
international agreements, was bound to stop at the 
frontier of Afghanistan. Inside the Afghan frontier 
there were none of those evils which existed on the 
border-land of the Persians and the Turcomans. 
Afghans were never carried into slavery, they were 
always able to take care of themselves, and therefore 
Eussia had no right to cross the border. He entirely 
concurred with what had just fallen from Sir Henry 
Eawlinson. There were great difficulties in carrying 
railways into Afghanistan. In the first place they were 
prevented from doing so by international arrangements. 
Secondly, there were very great physical difficulties ; for 
although the line of the Paropamisus at the Eussian end 
of the line was very low, the line of the flanking moun- 
tains of Beluchistan at the English end was extremely 
difficult, and although information had recently been 
obtained as to the practicability of a railway through 
that part of the country, still that information showed 
that the cost of such an undertaking would be large. 
He quite agreed with Sir Henry Norman that our 
successors would be able to meet the difficulty, but at 
the same time, although we had a right to make a rail- 
way as far as Pishin on the frontier of southern Afghan- 
istan, it would probably be more expensive than those 
railways which had been referred to in the paper. 

The President said that M. Lessar’s paper had been 
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readj not on acconnt of its political bearing, but for the 
interesting geographical facts it contained relating to the 
region between the ICushk and the Hari-rud. As Presi- 
dent of the Society he felt himself Tery much of a 
cosmopolitan. Sir Henry Rawiinson had made many 
wise and generous ohscrvations on the subject, but for 
the first time in history Sir Henry had described the 
Turcoman as a lamb, altogether ignorant of the fate that 
awaited it from the Russian wolf : 

Pleased to the last he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 

It had teen suggested that by raising opposition on 
the part oi Persia and Afghanistan it might he possihle 
to prevent a railway going to Herat. It was not for 
him to say whether a railway through so wild and bar- 
barous a country, among sncli people, ought in the 
interests of humanity to be stopped. There were 
occasions when wo should rise above oiir position as 
mere Englishmen, and look at the general interests of 
mankind, and ask whether tho barbarous state of those 
countries, inhabited by one of the most truculent races 
on tho face of tho globe, ought to ho allowed to continue, 
in order to avert some possible danger from the British 
Empire. As President of tho Society, ns an Euglisli- 
raan, and as a man, he protested loudly against a 
doctrine whicli he thonglit was opposed to the real 
principles of humanity. It was tho duly of the Presi- 
dent of tho Society to prevent tho disenssions taking too 
political a form, at the same time it was not desirable 
that ho should exclude all rcfercnco to those political 
considerations whicii gave to geography one of its 
principal interests, any more liinn ho should exclude 
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reference to the commercial bearings of recent discoveries, 
or to ethnological facts. But all observations on such 
points should be kept in strict subordination to the 
primary interest of geographical science. 

$ « 

A few months after Lessar’s return from Afghanistan, 
he set out again from Askahad on a survey of the Turco- 
man region, and arrived at Merv on the 7th of 
September 1882. The chiefs received him with the 
greatest cordiality. Proceeding south afterwards, he 
made his way to Port Petro-Alexandrovsk, in Khiva, 
and returned to the Akhal Tekke oasis by a short cut 
across the desert, arriving at Askahad on the 7th of 
October 1882. He states that he was everywhere well 
received, and he found in all parts of the desert perfect 
tranquillity prevailing — small caravans, with one or two 
men accompanying them, being able to traverse the 
country in safety. Occasional attacks had been made 
on caravans by Sarik and Merv Turcomans, but such 
instances were very few, and were probably due to the 
criminal element of the tribes, which, under any 
administration, would find means to indulge in crime. 
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OHAPTEE I. 

THE POLITICAL BBABINOS OF BAKU OIL. 

The amazing development of the petroleum region in Cis- 
Caspian Asia. — Oil-hurning locomotives and steamers. — An 
oil pipe, 560 miles long, across the Caucasus. — Possibilities 
of Baku petroleum production. — Naphtha, where found in 
Russia. — Richness of the Caspian deposits. — A hill of oil 
worth ^635,000,000 sterling. — History of the petroleum in- 
dustry in Russia. — The monopoly period. — Value of oil- 
producing lands in the Caucasus. — Enormous cost of 
transport. — Description of Baku before Ludwig Nobel revo- 
lutionised the oil industry. — ^Formation of the comi^any of 
Nobel Brothers. — Capital sunk in the enterprise ; wonderful 
results. — Statistics of the Russian oil trade. — An inventor 
wanted to utilize the waste products. — Baku to-day ; its 
sixty miles of pipes and twenty-five piers. — Trade with 
Persia. — Conveyance of oil in cars across the Caucasus to the 
European market. — The pipe schemes. — Oil inflating Ba- 
toum. — French interest in the oil trade. — Project to send 
Baku oil to India. — Extraordinary richness of the oil region. 
— Smallness of area developed. — O’Donovan’s account of Baku. 
— Probability that Baku will supply with fuel and light the 
railroads of Persia and Central Asia, and the cities of 
Khorassan and Afghanistan. — Baku oil in the bazaars of 
India. 

“Baku contains nothing of interest.” — A Jowney through the Caucasus and 
Persia,” by Atjgustus Mounsey, F.R.Gr.S., Second Secretary to Her Majesty’s 
Embassy at Vienna, p. 329, 1872. 
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Thanks to the enormous deposits of petroleum at Baku Russia could light 
all the world luhncate all the world and pamt all the woild she has the 
cheapest illuminating oil the cheapest and best Inbncatiag oil and she ill 
somo day hare the cheapest pamt —Lecture by Lpowio Nobel St Petersburg 
October 27tb 188“' 

Altogether uniioticetlbyEuiope, anenoimous develop- 
ment has taken place of the petroleum trade of Russia 
dnimg the last few yeais * Thanks to the establishment 
of a -vast system of tiansport by Ludwig Nobel, the 
Baku oil king, Russia has been able not only to evpel 
American keiosine almost entiiely fiom hei own market, 
wheio it had long enjoyed a monopoly, but also to 
prepaie to diive it out of the Mediterranean In 1872, 
the production of petroleum m Baku amounted to 
212,000 bauels , m 1881, the production exceeded 
4,000,000 hairels, oi ovei 160,000,000 gallons All 
the stcameis on the Caspian now bum oil foi fuel , the 
locomotwcs oil the Tiauscaspian rail^iaj, and on 
the Transcaucasian lailwaj, aie heated bj oil, and 
the Russian Govemraent is cndea^o^^lDg to promote 
throughout the Caucasus the use of oil stoves foi 
domestic purposes, instead ot the ^ood-sto^cs common 
to Russia 

The do\olopmciit of the Baku oil legiou has led to the 
aQditiou of quite a fleet of now steamers to the Russian 
Marino m the Caspian, the rolling stock of the South 


• The information in this chapter is tho reswlt of notes laVen 
I \ the nutlior tlurin^' a visit to tho Moscow National Exhibition 
of 18o2 togithcr with matter cxtractcil from n mass of Russian 
n wBiai>cr cuttings on tin. subject, extenOmg over a juried of 
» vcral jiars The author has also a\ ailed liimsolf of an excellent 
n.j>ort lumiihed bj \ icc Consul Peacoch, at Ilatoum, tlic accuraev 
tfwhos statements and statistics he has Wtij abU to confimi, 
br connanng tlcm with Russiin ofiicial returns and the letters 
of Kustian m,w8i>ain.r corrL8]>ond<.nts on the spot — M 
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Russian lines lias been increased b^^ over a tliousancl 
tank-cars to convey the oil into the interior of Russia, 
and plans are being mooted for constructing a pipe, 560 
miles long, across the Caucasus from Baku to Batoum, 
to enable the liquid to be pumped from the wells of the 
Caspian littoral into Black Sea steamers, specially 
constructed to convey it in huge cisterns to the markets 
of Europe; Commercially, the extension of the Russian 
petroleum trade is of great interest to England, since the 
oil is an excellent heating agent, and its producers 
entertain hopes of expelling Newcastle coal from the 
Black Sea and Mediterranean, as well as American 
kerosine. Politically, the matter is of still greater 
importance to the British public, because the formation 
of a huge and prosperous industrial province on the 
shores of the Caspian strengthens Russian power in a 
quarter wRence she can menace the independence of 
Persia, one of our best markets in the East, the security 
of Asia Minor, through which our overland railway to 
India will some day run, and, finally, our supremacy in 
India itself — the best and easiest road to our Asiatic 
empire running from the Caspian, through Herat and 
Candahar, to the Indus. “ The potential productive- 
ness of the Baku oil region is incomparably superior to 
that of Pennsylvania,” declared Professor Mendelaieff, 
the eminent Russian scientist, a short time ago, after a 
visit to the Caspian. “ Comparing the results achieved 
in the two countries on one side, and the average depth 


“ The Petroleum Industry in Pennsylvania and in the 
Caucasus ” (“ Neftyanaya promeeshlennost v Pennsylvanie e na 
Kavkazai”), St. Petersburg, 1882. Professor Mendelaieff was 
awarded the Davey medal for scientific research by the Eoyal 
Society, 1882. — M. 
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and total numliei of 'wells on the othei, it may be justly 
stated that the natural petioleum iiches of Baku, as fax 
as ourlmmvledge goes, have no paiallel in the woild ” 
Such IS the opinion expiessed hy Mi Peacock, oui iice 
consul at Batoum, in a consnlai trade repoit published in 
1882 

Petroleum, oi naphtha (neft) as the Eussians teim it, 
exists m many parts of the Eussian Empire It abounds 
in a number of places in the middle course of the Volga, 
large deposits hare been discorered in the Kouhan 
region, close to the sea of Azofif, and natnial petroleum 
■wells may bo met sporadically scattered over the -whole 
of the Caucasus Recently, cxtensire deposits hare 
boon found in rarious paits of Turkestan, particularly 
111 rorghana, ■where government attempts hare been 
made to work them Petroleum, horrorei, e'vists m its 
greatest ahiindanco on the shoies of the Caspian Sea 
Baku, the piincipal locality, may be said to be one vast 
e-vpaiiso of petroleum , in that region, the cnist of the 
earth needs only pricking for gas and oil to flow forth. 
Tbcic IS good reason for believing that the Caspian 
itself iCbts upon oil stinta between Baku and Kias- 
iio\ odsk, ns the petroleum deposits ni o found in equal 
nbiindancc on the castem and western sides of the sea, 
and in the shallow water between the two jioints above 
montiomd naphtha gas flows up to the top of the 
surface, and may easih bo ignited * The island of 


• Soon after films, t tlm Ooiiniorof IJiku jnit his bargo at 

inv i!i»|K.sal, and I " w ronod out i f llm Inrboiir to a snull bai 
ilsnit a mil to tl i fionth, wlim tlic *iuiootli surface of tlio fici 
w-s rijjl I 1 5 s rird cddi s libs dimimilne ubirlpools A 
li bad iMHi> (ffitriw. if utiuh urc had n fill] jdr m tbc laiat, was 
1 1st mto lacfi id and at once iguittd tlie latrolcuiu or naj litbn, 
wbicb.afl.r rising Ibrongh fonrtoin feel of biH watir luriit ns 
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Tclielekeiij near Krasnovodsk, lias been famous for ages 
as a veritable island of oil. Inland of Krasnovodsk some 
100 miles or so, has been recently discovered, in the 
newly incorporated Turcoman territory, an enormous 
hill of petroleum and ozokerit, known as “ The Naphtha 
Hill.” According to an official estimate, the value of 
the deposits in this spot, concentrated in a very small 
area, exceeds T35, 000,000 sterling. 

But it is chiefly with Baku that we propose to deal. 
Peter the Great acquired the province by conquest from 
Persia in 1723, and, foreseeing the advantage Eussia 
would some day derive from its immense resources, gave 
special instructions for extracting the oil and exporting 
it up the Volga to Eussia. In 1735, the Empress Anne 
Yoannovna ceded the country to Persia again, but 
Eussia recovered it in 1806, and converted the Khanate 
into a Crown domain in 1813. From this period is 
usually reckoned the rise of the petroleum trade, 
although for a long period the production was limited 
to the local wants and a small export to Persia. In 
the archives at Tiflis are the drawings of an apparatus 
invented in 1823 by the Enssian peasant, Panin Vasilieff 
Dubinin, for reflning the petroleum, showing that 
kerosine was thought of in the Caspian long before its 
use became general in more civilised parts of the world. 

From 1813 to 1872 the extraction of petroleum was a 
monopoly, farmed out to a merchant named Meerzoeff, 


■brilliantly as a cauldron of tar. From one eddy we rowed to 
another and fired the ?ea in a dozen places. The effect of this 
union of two such opposite elements — a union which, were there 
no wind, would never be dissolved — ^was strikingly beautiful and 
strange, especially as, on the night in question, there was not a 
breath of air to disturb its duration.” — “ A Journey through the 
Caucasus and Persia,” p. 331. 
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■who possessed only one oil-woiks, and chaiged a heavy 
price for the article During the peiiod from 1832 to 
1850, the average production -nas a million gallons of 
crude petroleum a year From 1860 to 1863, the iiro- 
duotion was about 2,500,000 gallons a year In 1859 
occurred a memorable event in the oil trade Captain 
Drake, in driving an artesian well in Pennsylvania, 
accidentally “ struck oil,” and gave use in America to 
the system of boring for petroleum. Meerzoelf made no 
attempt to avail himself of this discovery, and, although 
Baku had a larger and cheaper supply than Pennsyl- 
vania, America soon seemed the monopoly, not only of 
the markets of Europe, but of Kussia also 

In 1802 the pioduction m Russia of crude petroleum 
was 2,000,000 gallons , in the same year the output of 
America exceeded 100,000,000 gallons, or fifty times 
that of Russia 

The spectacle of the United States flooding Russia 
with Korosine, and hligliting the tallow trade, one of the 
staples of the country, was not viewed with much satis- 
faction by the Government, and, aftei giving the 
monopoly sy stem every chance, the authorities finally 
abolished it in 1872 

An estimate then made of the extent of the Baku 
pctrolemn region, computed the total area at npvvaids of 
1,200 square miles, or eight times the size of the Isle 
of Wight A Urge proportion of the aiea belonged to 
the Crown , of this, 270 acres of the most valuable 
petroleum land were granted to a number of high otlicials 
as a token of imperial favour. General La/ari ft, who 
so successfully stormed Kars in 1878, received among 
other rewards ten acres of petroleum ground, estimated 
ns being worth several thousand pounds Of the 
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remaining land, some was sold outright, and the rest 
reserved for leasehold purposes. The former comprised 
680 desiaiines, or 1,836 acres, and was sold by j^^-^Wic 
auction to different parties for the sum of 2,980,307 
roubles, or above T300,000 at the rate of exchange in 

1872. For some of the plots as much as ^03,500 an 
acre was paid. The yearly rent fixed for the leased 
lands was 10 roubles the dcsiatine, or about 7s. 6d. per 
acre. Some of the lands were supposed to he almost 
worthless at the time, hut the contrary has since proved 
to he the case, and they now form a subject of wild 
speculation among numerous needy leaseholders, which 
is very detrimental to legitimate business. 

During the period of fifty-nine years’ monopoly, from 
1813 to 1872, the petroleum had been chiefiy extracted 
from shallow pits. The moment the industry was 
thrown open to free competition, however, drilling 
commenced, and in the first year of the new operations, 

1873, the production rose from 212,000 barrels to half 
a million. In 1874 the output reached 620,000 barrels, 
and in 1875 upwards of 850,000 barrels. 

A new problem now presented itself to the Kussian 
public. The well-borers of Baku could bring plenty of 
oil to the surface, but they could not convey it cheaply 
to the markets. The Kussians have a proverb that 
“ Beyond the sea a chicken may be bought for a farthing, 
but it costs a pound to bring it home.” This saying was 
well illustrated in the case of Baku oil : it cost little or 
nothing to bring it to the surface, but by the time it had 
been conveyed to the interior of Russia the enormous 
transport charges had so much enhanced the price of it, 
that it could not possibly compete with the cheaper article 
brought across the Atlantic from America. 


19 
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|Fiom 120,000,000 
or ] gallons to 
il60, 000, 000 gallons 
1882 5,000,000 barrels oi 200,000,000 „ 

Besides this, enormous quantities have been wasted at 
the month of the wells foi want of adequate means of 
tankage and tiansport 

In PennsylTauia thepioduction in 1862 was20,000,000 
poods, 01 100,000,000 gallons. In 1881 the pioduction 
was 290,000,000 poods, oi 1,450,000,000 gallons, being 
m the latter year nine times the Russian output of oil 
But Russia could all along liaie pioduced nioie had 
she, like America, possessed abundant means of tians 
port “ Baku could easily, and without effoit, piodiioo 
1,600,000,000 gallons of petroleum a yeai,” said Nobel, 
in a lecture a short time ago, “ but it is perfectly use 
less for hei to do so if she cannot coniey it choaplj to 
the market ” Foi years past Baku has wasted quite 
ns much peti oleum as she has sent away. 

In 1873, when drilling for oil fust cominouced at 
Baku, seienteen wells were sunk llio total niimbei 
now e\cecds 875, and new ones are being added at the 
rate of sixty or seieiity a ycai In 1879, when tbeie 
were 300 wells in existence, it was estimated that the 
amount expended in drilling them had been 9,000,000 
roubles, or £900,000. The aieiago cost of drilling a 
well is 3,000 roubles 'Ilie aierage depth of borings is 
350 feet , the deepest well, 037 feet, with a diameter ol 
from 10 to It inches. The iiiimber of iinprodiictii c 
w ells from natural causes is comparalii cly small , but 
a great many wells arc abandoned for want of means oi 
skill to tontmuc the boring, or still more frequently on 
account of the extremely low price of crude protroleiiiii. 


1 Q7Q\ 

188 ollt'™m 3,000,000 barrels 
1881 1 to 4,000,000 yearly, 
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Flowing wells juelcling from 2,000 to 4,000 barrels * 
daily, and pumping wells jdelding from 300 to 600 barrels 
daily, are of common occurrence. Sometimes wells are 
sunk yielding 10,000 barrels a day. 

In consequence of this abundance of crude petroleum, 
the price, wbicli in the old monopoly days of 1872 
stood at 45 copecks a pood, or about 8s. per barrel, has 
fallen now to 2 copecks a pood, or about 4d. per barrel 
of 40 gallons. As a result of this state of things 
immense quantities of petroleum are wasting on the 
surface for want of a buyer. 

The stagnation in the disposal of the stocks of 
naphtha is likely to continue for some time, in spite of 
the refineries that are springing up everywhere at Baku, 
at Lenkoran, at Batoum, and even at Warsaw and 
Marseilles, to utilize the raw product. At present 
there are 195 refineries, with nearly 500 stills, in opera- 
tion at Baku. These are capable of turning out 
300,000 gallons of refined petroleum per diem. In 1881, 
upwards of 58,000,000 gallons of kerosine were exported 
from Baku, or about one-fifth of the quantity exported 
the same year from Pennsylvania (7,184,917 barrels). 

From 1870 to 1879 the price of kerosine at Baku 
fluctuated between 60 copecks and 4 roubles f per pood, 
or between 3d. and Is. 8d. per gallon. The violent 
fluctuations of this period had their counterpart in 
America, where the price of kerosine varied from lOd. 
to Id. per gallon. It is now occasionally sold below 
the average cost of production ; kerosine having been 


* A "barrel contains eight poods or forty gallons of oil ; five 
gallons make a pood. — M. 
t 100 copecks make a rouble = 2s. — M. 
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recently sold and delivered at Baku (March 1883) foi 
a penny a gallon 

According to Ludwig Nobel, the puce of kerosine, 
dehveied at the railway at Tsaritzin, is 70 copecks the 
pood To compete decisively with America its pnce at 
that point must he still furtliei lowered by 25 copecks the 
pood At the Great Fan at Nijni Novgorod in 1882 
Baku keiosine fetched fiom 1 rouble 10 copecks to 
1 rouble 20 copecks the pood * In other words, Baku 
petroleum refiners charged a penny a gallon foi then 
kerosine delivered at Baku, and sixpenoe delivered at 
Nijni Novgorod , the evtia fiveponco per gallon in the 
latter instance entirely representing the heavy cost of 
transport thither 

Crude petroleum, selling at 2 copecks the pood at 
Baku in 1882, fetched 28 copecks the pood at the 
Gloat I'air , the carnage thither enhancing its cost 
fourteen times The same was the case with potioleum 
lefuso 

Iho ordinary gravity of Baku kerosine is 0 819, fire 
test 00° C The gravity of crude pdtroleiim vanes 
from 0 780 to 0 890 In the averago it yields 33 per 
cent of koiosino. In this respect it is inferior to 
American potroleuin, which yields 70 per cent of 
kerosine 

On the other hand, it produces lubricating oil which 
has no superior in the world. Last year Nobel 
Brothers exported 1,000,000 gallons of this article, 
some of it going across tho Atlantic to America. 

• the n tail I nets in St Petorsbargnt the tmio woro American 
ktroaine, 1 cst sort, U ronblo n pood, Hccond sort, 2 roubles 80 
coi*eek3, and Itussian berisine from 2 roubles to 1 rouble "0 
coimcbs the i>ood , or Is 3d tots Id tbo gallon for the foniur, 
and lOd to 8d for the latter — M 
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Gas is obtainable in unlimited quantities, and lias 
lately been utilized by Nobel Brothers, who have the 
concession for forty-nine years for lighting Baku with 
it, and have already established 2,000 lights. 

There is very little doubt that it will in time occujiy 
a very important place in the economy of industrial 
operations. The refuse is used to heat the furnaces of 
the steamers of the Caspian marine and the locomotives 
on the railways east and west of the sea. The Cauca- 
sian Government has done its utmost to induce the 
population of the Caucasus to use the refuse in preference 
to wood, so as to save the forests of the country, which 
were being cut down at an alarming rate. A stove for 
burning naphtha refuse in houses, inveuted by Major 
Eotcheff, Ims been adopted in most of the Government 
buildings in Daghestan. Twenty-five or thirty poods of 
refuse are reckoned to produce as much heat as a cubic 
fathom of wood, or 100 poods of coal. 

No demand at all exists for benzine, which, in conse- 
quence, is barbarously destroyed. A product between 
kerosine and lubricating oil is also thrown away in 
immense quantities for want of a suitable lamp to burn 
it. Aniline dyes and indigo are now being made from 
naphtha, and a large field exists in Baku for the manufac- 
ture of paint. Should an inyention now being tested at 
Baku for making candles out of kerosine be practicable, 
a fresh avenue will be opened up for the Eussian petro- 
leum industry. According to recent advices the invention 
has proved a complete success. Nobel Brothers are also 
stated to have been equally fortunate in their experi- 
ments, with the Ditmar process for solidifying oil; some 
thousands of tons of solid oil being now prepared for 
export abroad. 
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The total quantities of the different petroleum pioducts 
expoited fiom Baku by sea, since 1879, have been as 
follorv — 

Barrels Poods 


In 1879 
1880 
1881 


1,702,200 

1,918,700 

2,946,000 


13.017.600 

15.349.600 
23,568,000 


Of these quantities the amount transported by Nobel 
Brothers has been as undei — 


Poods 


In 1879 
1880 
1881 


. 5,585,324 
. 9,407,882 
14,833,097 


The greater part of the transport trade is thus piacti- 
callj in then hands and this mil be still moie the case 
vhen all the steamers aiiive at Baku they have ordoied 
at Stockholm Since Ludviig Nobel leiolntionised the 
tiade a i ulnaj hne, ten miles long, nitli tank-cars, 
has been constructed to connect Balakliane, the piin- 
cipal group of noils, nitli Baku, the veils, refmencs, 
and picrt, have been connected by sixty miles of pipes ; 
sei oral hundred sailing vessels have been specially built 
to com cy the oil , and the Baku harboui has been 
furnished with tncnty-Iivc piers, of 11111011 some liaio 
_becii fitted vith pipes and pumps to enable tank steamers 
to bo loidod at the lato of 100 tons an hour. In the 
one item alone of trauspoit of the oil from the veils 
to the refineries, the cost of carnage has been reduced 
from 9 copecks to 2 copecks the pood. 

The success of Ludnig Nobel has caused other 
enterprising capitalists to turn their eyes to Baku, and 
the monopoly vlnch the firm non possesses mil not 
remain long uncontested A nev transport company vas 
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formed at Moscow in October 1882, and 2,000,000 
roubles (^0200, 000) of capital realized in a few days, for 
establishing an oil-carrying flotilla on the Volga and 
conveying petroleum and kerosine in tank-cars to 
Batoum. The company proposes exporting 12,000,000 
poods, or 60,000,000 gallons, of oil products annually 
from Baku. 

The chief drawback to the Kussian home trade is the 
circumstance that, although Baku oil is now transported 
along every line of railway, and even finds its wa^^ from 
the Volga - to the Neva in barges- by means of the 
Tikhvin canal system, the transport has to be suspended 
for nearly six months out of the twelve, owing to the 
freezing of the Volga. This circumstance has led the 
Baku manufacturers to seek markets for their produce 
elsewhere, to avoid wasting the winter months. One of 
these markets is Persia, which takes annually : — 

Poods. Gallons. 

Crude Petroleum . 14,492 72,460 

Petroleum refuse . 7,990 39,950 

Kerosine . . . 8,636 43,180 

But this is a very insignificant trade compared with 
that which Baku trusts to establish, by means of the 
new Baku-Batoum railway, with the interior of the 
Caucasus, with the Russian ports of the Black Sea, 
and finally with the world at large. Before the con- 
struction of the Transcaucasian railway, the cost of 
despatching oil from Baku to Tiflis amounted to 120 
copecks the pood. Now the line is completed, the 
company is bound to convey it thither for 10 or 12 
copecks, and to Poti or Batoum for 20 copecks, the 
rate fixed by the Government being of a copeck per 
pood per verst. The result of this will be, that Baku 
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will drive the American oil out of the Caucasian market 
with ease, even if she still has to struggle a bit in the 
Black Sea and Mediterranean. 

A great drawback to the conveyance of oil across the 
Caucasus in railway tank-cars, arises from the fact that 
the railway cannot carry at the utmost more than 
8,000,000 poods, or 40,000,000 gallons annually, owing 
to various causes ; among them being the heavy gradients 
in the forty miles’ section between the Michailovsky 
and Kvirilsky stations on the Tiflis-Batoum line, where 
the railway has to traverse the Suram Pass at a height 
of 3,500 feet above the level of the sea, or 2,000 feet 
above the two points above-mentioned. 

The locomotives used on the Transcaucasian railway 
are estimated to be able to convoy at a time twenty- 
two tank-cars, containing 00,000 gallons of oil. On 
reaching the Michailovsky station, however, the train 
has to bo uncoupled, and only six cars taken over the 
pass at the time, unless several locomotives are used. 
According to Gospodin Polctika, an authority on the 
matter, the transport of an oil-train the 8-17 versts from 
Baku to Batoura brings in the Transcaucasian Bailway 
Company, at the rate of j"; copcck per pood per verst, 
and IT copcck per pood for loading and unloading, about 
2,G10 roubles ; while the cost to the company itself of 
the trains going full and returning empty, reckoning the 
normal rate on all Itussinn lines of 1 rouble !10 
copecks per verst for the train, is 3,218 roubles. In 
this manner, if the company is forced to carrj’ the oil at 
the rate fixed by the Government, it will lose nearly 
COO roubles, or TOO per train. As the Government 
has guaranteed the interest of the railway, it will bo 
compelled to alter this to protect itself from the cnor- 
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mous loss that would otherwise accrue, and thus a 
modification of the rates is considered inevitable. 

This enhancement of the cost of conveyance by rail, 
together with the very limited quantity which it is esti- 
mated the company will be able to carry, has led to the 
revival of several previously-abandoned schemes for 
conyejdng the oil from Baku to the Black Sea, across 
the Caucasus, in pipes. One of these schemes was fully 
drawn up by an American capitalist, Mr. H. W. 0. 
Tweedle, in 1878, but fell through from various 
causes ; one being the stipulation that the Government 
should grant him a concession of a verst of land in 
blocks, on both sides of the pipe, the whole way from 
the Caspian to the Black Sea. While surveying the 
Caucasus in connection with this project, Mr. Tweddle 
heard of the existence of oil in the Taman, peninsula, in 
the Sea of Azoff, belonging to the Don Cossacks. 
Proceeding thither, he found abundance of excellent 
oil, and remained on the spot until October 1882, 
developing it on behalf of a powerful French company. 
A quarrel then took place between him and the directors 
over the despatch of 400,000 gallons of crude petroleum 
in the steamer Alfi’ed ’’ to London, and a large sum 
of money was given him to resign his connection with 
the concern. 

Whether he will again take up his project for running 
a pipe across the Caucasus remains to be seen. Eecently, 
however, a counter project has been mooted for estab- 
lishing oil-pipes all the way from Baku to Batoum 
alongside the railway. An advantage of this scheme 
would be that no concession of lands along the route 
would be needed, and it is claimed that the engineering 
work would be less arduous and costly than in the plan 
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drawn up by Mi Tweddle Its total cost would piobably 
be one million and tliiee quaiters steilmg The adoption 
of 1 pipe scheme, of some bind or otliei, is legarded in 
Kussia as inevitable, in view of the demand that alieady 
exists foi Baku oil in the Black Sea and Mediteiianean 
I may lemark, in connection with this, that at the 
Moscow Exhibition last yeai I saw a complete set of 
designs for conveying oil in pipes all the way from Baku, 
across the Caucasus and Cis Caucasian steppes and up 
the Volga to Tsaritzm I have not seen, however, 
any recent proposals made for carrying this grandiose 
project into effect 

Early in 1882, a commission was appointed by the 
Russian Goiemment foi the puipose of formulating 
regulations w lib regard to the establishment of lefinenes, 
depots, do at Batoum Of this commission Vice-Consul 
Peacock reports “The pnmaiy point was that of deter- 
mining the most suitable locality foi the said works 
The town lands arc not to bo employed for it, and it 
has been proposed to appioprinto for this purpose a 
tract of land outside the town ocenpyung an area of 700 
acres, its average distance from this port being about 
two miles, if touches the lailway lino, and is siifliciontly 
supplied with wute ftoiw two sbreuiwluts It, was swg 
gested to ask the Impel lal Government for an extension 
of the boundary hue of the free port to this tract of 
laud, but the majority, including, without exception, 
the Baku members, were against it, on the ground that 
it would bo unjust that the refiners at this place should 
enjoy an nndiitiablc market for building materials, 
machinery, iVc , whilst those at Baku were to bo taxed 
with heavy dalles 1 he discussion, how ev cr, vv ns carried 
on rather for the sake of argument, ns none of the 
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practical operators and sober-minded capitalists believe 
it probable that refineries ever will be built here, main- 
taining that reservoirs and depots connected hy pipes 
with the harbour is all that might safely be organized 
under present circumstances.” 

So far, however, from the latter impression being 
correct, an extensive refinery has recently been esta- 
blished at Batoum, fitted up with the best machinery 
obtainable in England ; and others are projected by 
Eussian capitalists. 

The tendency of French speculators to engage in the 
Caucasian oil trade is likely to have an important effect 
on the development of the industry. A French company 
is now engaged horing for oil in a number of new 
districts along the Baku-Tifiis line. M. Freycinet, 
brother of the late Minister for Foreign Affairs, has a 
large stake in the company working the deposits in the 
Taman peninsula. A third company, with a very 
extensive capital, has recently erected refineries at 
Marseilles for extracting kerosine from Baku petroleum. 
Once means are provided for conveying the petroleum 
cheaply and in unlimited quantities from Baku to 
Batoum, there is every probability that the task of 
transporting it thence in properly- constructed cistern- 
steamers to the European market will be taken in 
hand hy the capitalists of France. Only quite recently 
arrangements were made b}^ some Odessa merchants 
and a French shipping firm for establishing a regular 
service of steamers, nine in number, between the ports 
of the Black Sea and Marseilles ; and this might be 
easily developed into some such oil-conveying organiza- 
tion as Ludwig Nobel has founded on the Volga. Already . 
three cistern-steameis run ‘with Baku oil between Poti 

20 
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and the Black Sea ports, and some thousands of barrels 
have been conveyed to Trebizond and Constantinople 
Nobel Brothers have also shown that their enterpnse is 
keeping pace with events, by despatching an agent to 
India to arrange foi a through service of oil between 
Baku and Bombay In this manner a great future 
unquestionably lies before the petroleum trade of Baku 
Eemarkable as has been its development dunug the last 
few years, it is still altogethei in its infancy The total 
area of the Baku petroleum region is 1,200 square miles 
Of this, not more than half a dozen square miles have 
been developed 

“ All around Baku, ’ writes Mr. O’Donovan, in his 
graphic account of his adventures east and vv est of the 
Caspian,* “ all around Baku the ground is sodden with 
natural issues of naphtha In some places the earth is 
converted into a natural asphalto, hard during the cold 
weather, but into which the foot sinks a couple of inches 
at midday in summer. Add to this that, owing to the 
scarcity of vv ater, the streets are moistened with coarse, 
black, lesidiiai naphtha, a treacly fluid winch remains 
after the distillation of the raw petroleum, and termed 
iislalJ I in Russia It effectually lays the dust during 
liftoen days After this penod, a thick brow n dust lies 
four or five inches deep in the roadway, over winch the 
nuiiierous plmtloiis, or street carnages, glide so softly 
and noiselessly that the foot passenger is frequently in 
danger of being run over Vfhen a north or west wind 
arises, the air is thick with impalyiablc marly earth, 
conibiiicd with bitumen The least glow of buiishine 
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fixes this indelibly in one’s clothes. No amount of 
brushing or washing can remove it. Perhaps I can- 
not here do better than enter on a short descrip- 
tion of the sources of mineral oil lying around Baku, 
which well merits the title of the ‘ Oil City ’ of the 
East. 

“ The shores of Baku bay, north of the town, bend 
towards the east; and some five or six miles distant 
are the petroleum, or, as they are termed, the naphtha 
springs of Balakhane and Sulakhane, the former fifteen, 
the latter eighteen versts from the town. The sur- 
rounding district is almost entirely destitute of vege- 
tation, and in its midst are some black-looking brick 
buildings, interspersed with those curious wooden 
structures which I have mentioned in describing the 
approaches to Baku, twenty feet high, and resembling 
Continental windmills or gigantic sentry-boxes. These 
latter are the pump or well houses covering the borings 
for oil, and in which the crude liquid is brought to the 
surface. The odour of petroleum pervades the entire 
locality, and the ground is black with waste liquid and 
natural infiltrations. Boring for naphtha is conducted 
much in the same manner as that for coal. An iron 
bit, gouge-shaped, is fitted to a boring bar eight or ten 
feet in length, which is successively fitted to other 
lengths as the depth of the piercing increases. This 
depth varies from fifty to 160 yards, this difference 
existing even at very short horizontal distances, some- 
times of not over forty yards. Layers of sand and rock 
have to be pierced.- It is in the sand that often the 
greatest difficulties are to be met with. A loose boulder 
will meet the boring tool, and, displacing itself, leave 
the passage free. But when the rods are withdrawn to 

20 * 
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allow the introduction of the tubes which form the lining of 
the well, the bouldei falls back to its place, and bafSes all 
attempts to continue the orifice This bouldei difficulty 
IS the great terror of those commencing to bore. Some- 
times, aftei a lengthened dischaige of light carburetted 
hydrogen, the naphtha rises to the surface, and even 
flows over abundantly, occasionally spiinging fountain- 
like into the air to a height of eight oi ten feet forhouis 
at a time, as in the case of the artesian well. In such 
cases, the ground around the boring is often flooded to 
a depth of sia inches with the mineial oil, which, to 
avoid the danger of a conflagration, has to be let off bj 
channels constructed so as to lead out to seawaid. 
Under oidinarj circumstances, it has to be drawn up 
from a considoiablo depth The boring is generallj 
ten, or at most eighteen, inches in diameter. A long 
bucket, or rathei a tube, stopped at the bottom, and 
fifteen feet in length, is lowered into the well, and diawii 
lip full of crude petroleum — fiftj gallons at a time. This, 
which IS a blno-pink tianspaicnt liquid, is poured into 
a riulolj constructed plaiik-liiicd ti ongli at the door of 
the well-house, whence it Hows bj an cqnallj iiido 
(.Imiinel to the distillery. The distillation is conducted 
at a toiiiperatiirc coiiinieiicmg with IJO degrees — iniicli 
lower, I am told, than the first boiling point of tint 
rain Pcniisrhania. lYlieii no more oil comes orer at 
tins beat, the result is withdrawn, and the tcniperatnio 
mere iscd by ton degrees Tins second resnlt is also 
laid aside, and, the heat being again increased, a third 
distillation is cimcd on until no further c isily-ciaporatcd 
liquid rcniains Tins last is the best qnalitj of petrolonm 
for lumps Tlial winch preceded it is the second quality ; 
and the (ir-.t, oi highly volatile liquid, is either thrown 
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away, or mixed with the best aud second-best as 
adulteration. The thick dark-brown treacly fluid 
maining after distillation is termed astatlci,'^' and is t' 
used for the irrigation of the streets. The distil 
petroleum, if used in lamps, would quickly clog- 
wick with a carbonaceous deposit. With a view 
obviating this, previous to being ofi’ered for sale it 
placed in a reservoir, wdthin which revolves a la: 
paddle-wheel. Sulphuric acid is at flrst added, a: 
after being allowed to settle, the clear top liquor 
drawn off, and similarly treated with caustic pota 
After this, it is ready for sale. Up to the present, 1 
residues, after the acid and potash treatments, have i 
been utilised. I have no doubt that valuable produ 
will ultimately be derived from them. With the asta] 
or remnant after the first distillation, the case is c 
ferent. For years past this has been the only fuel uj 
on board the war-ships and mercantile steamers 
the Caspian. At Baku its price is only nominal, v 
quantities being poured into the sea for lack of stowi 
space or demand. It is used in cooking apparatus, a 
for the production of gas for lighting purposes. In i 
latter case it is allowed to trickle slowdy into reto 
raised to a dull-red heat, pure gas with little graph 
being the result. Weight for weight, this waste prodi 
gives four times as great a volume of gas as ordins 
coal. By distillation at a high temperature, and trei 
ment with an alkaline substance, a product is obtain 
which is used as a substitute for oil in greasi 


* AstatM is the ordinaiy Russian word for refuse or drej 
neftiani astatki, or petroleum refuse, is the more correct 
pression. — M. 
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macliinery The island of Tchelekeu, not far fiom 
Krasnovodsk, teems with the precious liquid. The 
seaward cliffs are hlack with its streams flowing idlj into 
the sea , and a natural paiafBn, oi ‘ mineial wax,’ is 
found abundantly in the island, and in the low lulls a 
hundred versts east of Krasnovodsk All lound Baku 
the ground is full of naphtha In hundreds of places 
it exhales from the ground, and burns freely when a 
light IS applied. Only a couple of mouths before my 
visit its volatile products produced a remarkable effect a 
few miles south of Baku A large cliff fronting the sea 
vv as tumbled ov er as by an earthquake shock, and, ns I 
saw myself, huge bouldeis and weighty ship’s boilers 
were thrown a hundred yards In some places I have 
soon fifty or sixty furnaces of burning lime, the flame 
used bomg solely that of the carburotted liydiogon 
issuing naturally from fissures in the earth ’ 

All manner of possibilities arc gathered about busy 
Baku The oil industry has alicady gnhamzcd the 
Caucasus, and is layaug the foundations of Eiissin’s com 
inercial ponor in the Caspian The petroleum icgioii 
lies midway on the groat natural transit route botweui 
the East and lYest It affords fuel for the Caspian 
steamers, fuel for the Caucasian railroads, fuel foi the 
bteamerb in the Black Sea i'lom its ample store, 
mcxhaustiblo supplies aio obtainable for the railways 
that null some day radiate over the treeless plains of 
Persia, Arnieuia, and Central Asm If ever ilie Trans- 
caspian railway bo extended to India, it will bo the Cis- 
and Trans-Cnspmii petroleum deposits that will siqiply 
fuel for the locomotives, fuel for the lUissiaii towns and 
forts (It route, and fuel for the fuel-starved inhabitants of 
Kliorassan and Afghanistan Baku oil will warm the 
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cliilly stone houses of the Afghans ; it will illuminate 
the cities of Herat, Candahar, Ghuzni, and Cahul ; and, 
conveyed to India in tank-cars or cistern-steamers, it 
will become a commodity in the bazaars of Delhi and 
Allahabad, Calcutta and Madras. 
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CHAPTER II. 

RAPID GROWTH OF RUSSIANS NAVAL POWER IN 
THE CASPIAN. 

A lesson lost on Mr Joseph Ch^imberlain, MP — Swedish 
steamers on the Ne%<a, bound for Baku — Effect of Bahu oil 
on tbo development of Russia’s Asiatic communications — 
Tho " Masterly Inactivity ” party and tbo “ unforeseen tir- 
cuinsUncos ” that arc always upsetting their calculations — 
— The Caspian marine of to daj — Vessels composing the Cas- 
pian fleet ^ — The Caucasus and Mercury Company — Dccul- 
euco of tho gunboat fleet — Steamers rising in thoCispian 
like mushrooms —The Nobel oil-flcot — Twelve steamers, 250 
feet long, ready to convoy troops across tho Caspian — Con- 
TO) Alice of 0,000 soldiers at a trip — -Transport for 12,000 
troojis rcadv — Minor steamboat companies — So>en tbouMiid 
vessels entenng and clearing Baku m a season — Growth of 
tbo schooner fleet — Suslamcd development of the Cispnu 
shipping —Its bearing on the question of tbo feasibility of a 
Russian invasion of ludii — I)isap|>caranco of Skobcleff’s 
“ waut-of-lransport ” obstacle to sucir an cnterjtnsc — Russi i 
every da\ becoming better cfiuipjwd for a conflict m Ctntril 
Asia 

I mpposo that lia«i ct-nii Ictnl tUo'i** inij rw^emonti Jn licr com 

liiiujcilionH Tvbicli wc Mio pcptistcntly contemplates that ole 1 aa 

riadc n c nvcnloiit ir trom the sonthern ahorc of the Caoj Ian to Her it 
Uc may l>e aa»urt J that tbt inTsdio,; arma of In!u,*urb as we cannrt nPonl t 
i«e will l-c no Improrln 1 force no I arbaroua hcnle, I lit tnih f n ii lal le 1 1 
iiiintir* cr.,3niz3ti n arl loadcmhij " — Ueture ly ‘-in Iiiaiiin Hiaiitr ftl 
tl e LnitcU 's mee In'titutioiL 

Nc* c"!! iloe* ‘-ir I Iwanl Haml'-jr not represent tho actual coaltl i if 
a Tairs I «' J o rej rc< rt* a »tato of tblr.^i which coull not j 1 e J r n^l I 

at- lit eircj t of er a laj •(* <f lime ilnrf ^ which we »1 nl 1 bate ai j ! 
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opportunity of deciding on onr course of action. . , . Russia cannot certainly be 
said to have completed ‘ those improvements in her communications ’ which she, 
without doubt, contemplates.” — Comment on Sir Edward Hamley’s lecture by 
Major E. BAnrso, “ Memorandum against the Retention of Candahar,” October 
7th, 1880. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., during liis sojourn at 
St. Petersburg, in the autumn of 1882, can hardly have 
failed seeing while taking his walks along the Neva quay, 
near the British Embassy, two or three large steamers 
of peculiar construction l 3 dng in the river ; and in his 
journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, it is very im- 
probable that his fellow-travellers omitted to point out 
to him a new side-station, with a number of oil-trucks 
at the platform, two or three' miles distant from the 
Russian capital. The connection between those casual 
steamers and oil-trucks and the Central Asian Question 
may seem very remote, and j^et before we have finished 
unfolding 'our facts the reader will see what lessons both 
contained for the President of the Board of Trade, 
although for want of an elucidator they were probably 
lost upon him. These vessels, 250 feet long, lying in 
the stream, were Swedish steamers bound for the Caspian 
Sea ; the oil-trucks contained petroleum brought from 
it. All unnoticed by Russian and English writers, and 
not referred to even by Russian official statisticians, 
Russia has acquired within the last three years a powerful 
mercantile marine in the Caspian, and in this surprisingly 
short time, without any assistance or impulse on the 
part of the Covernment itself, one of the problems 
connected with a Russian invasion of India has been 
definitely solved. 

The cause of this development is oil, as already pointed 
out. The opening up of Russia’s petroleum resources 
is rendering her the great industrial power of the Caspian 
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legion It IS equipping hei foi a conflict with England 
on the confines of India It is dwarfing Peisia into a 
Khanate Thanks to the cheap and abundant oil fuel 
of Baku, Enssia has been encouraged to join the Caspian 
and the Black Sea by a railway, and to project a line 
from Tianscaspia to India Whether that line be erei 
constructed or not — about the feasibility of the nndei- 
taking there can be no two opinions — Baku will always 
be able to point with pride to the fact that she has 
spontaneously gii en Russia a fleet of transports, alto 
gether transcending the Government Caspian marine, 
and completely thiowing into the shade that Aral 
Flotilla 'nhioli has proioked in its time so much 
iinoasmesa on the part of English statesmen and 
strategists 

The establishment of this tinnsport fleet is one of those 
“unforeseen circumstances which arc upsetting the 
thcoiies of the Qniotist school, and even Icavuiig behind 
the pessimist predictions of the alarmist party of Central 
Asian uriters in this country The literature of tho 
Central Asian Question may bo searched in a am foi any 
idea ton y ears ago that Russia would place Herat undei 
her stiatcgic control by spanning tho Caucasus wath a 
railway, and running on the lino on tho opposite side of 
tho Caspian to her Turcoiiian outposts In tho same 
inanner it was iicioi foreseen that without any effort 
upon tho part of tho Goaernmont itself* Russia would 


• t\ litn Skobclcff coin| lelcil Ins camiwicii aii-iinst GeotTqt 
m 1681 the Itussnn GoTornmont Btnoiialjr thoupbt of atlilmft 
time troo] truisi orts, each to convey 1 000 men at a trip, to the 
Cisj nn fleet, and tleiiRns were freiarcd for thia lurioec Hut 
the npil arrival of tho larpe oil Bteamors aftcniarils expeaed tho 
nnnccoas.irv character of Buth a invasare, and it was quietly 
shelved — if 
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become suddeulj^ provided witli a fleet of steamers, 
capable of ferrying the largest army across the Caspian 
to Central Asia. 

The Caspian marine to-day consists of the G-overn- 
ment gunboat flotilla, the State-aided fleet of the 
Caucasus and Mercury Company, and the steamers of 
private shipping companies and proprietors of the Baku 
oil-wells. The former is in a very dilapidated condition, 
consisting largely of vessels constructed between 1850 
and 1870, and consequently rapidly becoming obsolete. 
Three are gunboats — the “ Tiulin,” ‘‘ Saikeera,”^ and 
‘‘ Peestchal ” ; of which the “Tiulin,” constructed in 
1860, and having a tonnage of 206 tons, a draught of 
6 feet, and engines of 40 horse-power, will give an idea 
of the class. Then follow four armed steamers — the 
“ Nasr-Eddin-Shah,” the “Baku,” the “ Araxes,” and 
“ Tchikishlar ” ; the first being of 537 tons, 160 horse- 
power, 7 feet draught, and carrying seven small guns. 
The “ Nasr-Eddin-Shah ” was built twenty-seven years 
ago, the “ Tchikishlar ” was purchased from the Caucasus 
and Mercury Company in 1880. The rest of the fleet is 
made up of the transports “Krasnovodsk ” and “ Geok 
Tepe ” (added last year in place of two vessels broken 
up), the transport “ Aist,” the screw-schooners “Lots- 
man ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ Tchaika, ’ ’ and the steam-barges ‘ ‘ B weestree, ’ ’ 
“ Provorni,” “ Neerok,” “Baklan,” and “Gagara,” 
together with a few sailing barges and cutters. The 
somiel consists of 71 officers and 700 men. Of these not 
more than two -thirds are at any time employed afloat; 
the naval programme for 1883 providing for the employ- 
ment of 8 officers and 200 men on board the gunboat 
“ Saikeera ” and the barges “ Bweestree” and “ Neerok,” 
at the Astrabad station ; 25 officers and 200 men 
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on board the steamers " Nasr-Eddin-Sliah,” “ Baku,” 
“ Geok Tepe,” “ Krasnovodsk,” and the barge “ Pro- 
voim” at Eakuj and 8 officers and 68 men on boaid 
cutters conducting hydrographical survc 3 "S. 

As an aimed flotilla the Russian Caspian Fleet is 
altogether insignificant ; but Russia, now she has ciushcd 
the Turcoman pirates, has really no need of gunboats on 
an inland sea, on which Persia is not allowed to maintain 
war-vessels or forts, and which no European Power is 
likely to ever attempt to invade. Russia can do England 
and Persia such little harm with her Caspian gunboat 
flotilla, that it is difficult to understand whj such an 
outciy was raised against it years ago. This fact is 
lecognised by Russia herself, for she has allowed the 
gunboats to disappear one by one from the fleet, and 1ms 
made no attempt to leplaco them. What England has 
to fear, is not the armed power of the Caspian marine, 
but its power of traiispoit. This has long been known 
to Russia. Years before she occupied Kiasnoiodsk and 
began the present foiward movement tqwaidb India fiom 
the eastern shore of the Caspian, she set on foot the 
subsidised Caucasus and Mcrcurj’ Compaiij for the 
purpose of creating a transpoit flotilla. When the series 
of campaigns foi crushing the Turcoinuns toinmcnccd 
in 1871, it was this company which pro^idcd tuiiispoils 
forcon\C 3 mg the troops from the Caucasus to Kras- 
no\odsk. Year after j'car the company’s fleet glow, until 
in ISSOit had practically bupciscdod the Caspian gunboat 
flotilla. To-day it consists of 10 steanicrfa, of 20,000 
tons collective displacement, with a cargo capacity of 
027,800 poods, or upwards of 6,000 tons, propelled b}' 
engines of ‘1,000 nominal hoisc-power. Tlie capital of 
the company is -1,500,000 roubles, or X‘150,000; it 
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receives a subsidy of i^34,900 a year ; its original shares 
of 250 roubles have a market value of 450 roubles, and 
it has 23aid a dividend for several years of 14 ^^er cent. 
The mission of the com^Dany is now, ^M’ohably, pretty 
nearly at an end. The regular gunboat fleet served a 
useful purpose in the conquest of the Caucasus and the 
expulsion of Persia from the Cas 2 )ian ; this accomplished, 
the need for its armaments disappeared, and it at once 
began to decay. When the subjugation of the Turco- 
mans commenced the G-overnment wanted transport, not 
guns; the fleet at once disjilayed its incapacity in' this 
respect, and was 2 )^ished aside by the Caucasus and 
Mercury Company. For eleven years this company has 
rendered important services; but, like most Stateqmo- 
tected concerns, it has not cultivated the good-will of 
the public, and now that the necessity for yearly trans- 
porting large numbers of troops and quantities of stores 
to the East Caspian coast has greatly diminished with 
the pacification of the Turcomans, it finds itself face to 
face with a competition which, if not so severe as it will 
inevitably some day be, is only so because the demand 
for transport has for the moment outstripped the 
sujDply. Russian sjDeculators reckon that a Caspian 
sailing- schooner, costing J1,000 or £1,500, pays for 
itself in three years, while a steamer, costing from 
£7,000 to £10,000 in Sweden, has been known to cover 
all its expenses in two seasons in transporting oil. 
Thanks to this condition of things, steamers have 
a 2 )peared on the Caspian like mushrooms since 1879, 
and within three years over twenty large ones have 
been added .to the mercantile marine. During this 
period no Russian report has been published of the 
growth of the Caspian shii)ping, nor has any English 
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Consul m the Caucasus given the matter his attention. 
The facts we furnish are taken fiom files of Russian 
newspapers, and, being admittedly incomplete, under- 
estimate rathei than esaggeiate the growth of Russia’s 
transport power in the Caspian Sea 

Foremost on the list stands the name of the oil- 
kings, Nobel Brothers, who arranged two years ago foi 
the construction of twelve large steamers m Sueden, 
and still earlier for twenty smaller ones on the Volga 
Most of the lattei have alieady been placed on the lino 
of oil transit between the springs of Bakn and the 
railway depot at Tsaritzin, where immense reservoirs 
exist Of the former, nine aie already at work on the 
Caspian, and the lemainmg three will arrive at Bakn 
from Stockholm in the couiso of the piesent jear. Wo 
liuvo not a complete list of the names of the vessels, 
but eight of the completed steamers bear the titles of 
“ JIahomet, ' “Tatann, ’ “Bramah,” “ Spinora, ’ 
“Darwin,” “Talmud,’ “Koran,” and “ Calmuck ” 
The dimensions of the “Spinoza” will give some idea 
of the class of steamer composing the fleet The losscl 
is of steel, 2ir> feet long, 275 feet bioad, and when 
laden has a draught of 11 feet The engines arc of 
120 nominal hoi so power, steaming at 10 knots The 
oil bunkers hold Injiiid fuel (naphtha residue) for si\ 
dajs, and the two huge cisterns intended for the con- 
lejanco of oil are ealculated to carr} about 7fi0 tons’ 
weight of oil each trip 

Some of the other lessels lar^ slightly from those 
dimensions 'Ihe “Koran” and “Talmud” are each 
272^ feet long and 28) feet broad, and carrj passengers 
as well ns oil Being loo large to fraicrso the canal 
s\st(in between the Nc\n and Volga entire, these 

N 
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steamers were constructed so as to allow of being cut 
amidships ; on reaching the Ladoga they were divided 
into two pieces, and the open extremities filled with 
iron hulkheads, and in this m.anner were floated through 
the fifty-four canal locks to the Volga, where, at the 
mouth, at Astrakhan, they were put together again and 
sent to the Caspian. Their boilers are heated hy 
petroleum refuse instead of coal, a system which efiects 
an enormous saving of expense and labour, the heating 
apparatus being as thoroughly under control as a gas 
jet, and requiring but one man to manipulate it. The 
apparatus consists of two tubes, about 1 inch in diameter, 
terminating at the same point in a small ohlong box. 
The petroleum refuse trickles through one tube, and, on 
emerging, is blown into spray by a jet of steam passing 
through the other. When ignited, the spray forms a 
great sheet of flame, which is projected into the hollow 
of the boiler. The system has the immense advantage 
of requiring no stoking, no ashes being produced ; and 
by turning down the flame to the required degree the 
steam can always be kept up to the pressure needed 
for immediate starting, without the tedious and more or 
less wasteful process of banking the fires. 

The Caspian can be crossed from Baku to Krasno- 
vodsk (for the Transcaspian railway, Askabad, Sarakhs, 
and Herat), or to Eesht, for Teheran, in less than 
twenty-four hours by these steamers. The journey from 
Baku to the Bay of Astrabad, for Meshed and Herat, 
can be accomplished in about thu’ty-six. Considering 
that these steamers can easily carry 500 troops apiece, 
the entire fleet of twelve afford transport for 6,000 
troops at a trip. In fair weather this number might, at 
a pinch, be doubled. In this manner Russia has had 
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placed at hex diposal, by the enterprise of a single firm, 
transport power surpassing not only that of the Caspian 
fleet, but of that fleet and of the flotilla of the Caucasus 
and Mercury Company combined ; tins too, without 
any help or instigation on the part of the Eussian 
Government 

But this IS not all Other companies are placmg 
poweifiil steamers on the Caspian as well as the associa- 
tion directed by Ludwig Nobel. In the summer of 
1832 one of these companies despatched to the Caspian 
the first of a series, called the “Men,” constructed at 
Clmchton’s works, at Abo, in Finland. The “Men” 
IS the same kind of vessel as the “ Spinoza,” but some- 
what smallei, being 210 feet long, 28 feet bioad, and 
0 deep , possessing engines of 220 nominal lioiso- 
power, steaming at 9 knots], and having cabin accom- 
modation for forty passengeis as well ns cistom-Iiolds 
for oil Shortly after its arrival at Baku it was followed 
b) another steamer for a dilforent firm, the Kokorofl 
Compaii) This was tho “ SiiraUmni,” built by Chrich- 
toii nud Co of steel, 200 feet long, 28 foot broad, 
9 feet deep, steaming at 10] Knots, carrying 500 tons 
of oil at a trip, and costing to construct £15,000. 

M bile the riniiisli and Swedish shipbuilders bale thus 
been sending steamer after steamer to tho Caspian, tho 
shipbuilders on the Volga Iinio not been idle. 'ThoDnijiiin 
bte imbont Company lina e recently placed on tho Caspian 
a new steamer, the “ StioKsna,” constructed at JoGraMofTs 
works at ItybinsK , a icssel 215 feet long, 82 feet broad, 
and 11 feet deep, with engines of 75 nominal horse- 
power, slcaining at 8 Knots, and carrying oicr 500 tons 
if ml m cisterns and 25 tons in casks. Tin sc large 
sysiaers, miignig from 215 fiit to 250 feet in luiglh. 
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are not adapted for carrying cargoes up the Volga, owing 
to the 9-foot shallows at the mouth ; hence a number of 
second-class steamers, about 150 feet in length, have 
been constructed for that purpose. A specimen of these 
is'the “ PirogofP,” recently arriving on the Volga from 
Sweden, and intended for Nobel Brothers. This vessel 
is 145 feet long and 26 feet broad, has 8 feet draught, 
carries engines of 60 nominal horse -power, and can 
convey 160 tons of oil at a trip. The proprietors of 
the “Merv” have a similar class of vessel, 154 feet 
long, 8 ^ feet deep, and steaming at 8 - 2 - knots an hour. 
The Lebed Steamship Company, an unsubsidised rival of 
the Caucasus Company, owning nine steamers on the 
Caspian, and paying a dividend of 12^ per cent, per 
annum, have also had built in Sweden a vessel of this 
class 150 feet long, costing £18,000. Klebnikoff, a 
merchant of Astrakhan, has, at the same time, recently 
imported from Finland a steamer of nearly the same 
size, 144 feet long, but with a draught of only 2^ feet. 
Another merchant, Zayadoff, has had built at Abo a 
steamer 150 feet long, 28 broad, and 8 |- deep, with 
engines of 340 indicated horse-power, capable of steam- 
ing at 8 knots ; the cargo capacity exceeding 500 tons. 

In excess of these second-class steamers there is 
a third description, ranging in length from 60 feet to 
120 feet, of which at least twenty have been added to 
the shipping of the Lower Volga since 1876, to carry 
oil from the big steamers to the railway depots up the 
river. These three types of steamers are engaged 
entirely in the oil trade, and have nothing to do with 
the regular passenger and cargo service on the Volga 
and Caspian, in which 700 steamers are employed. A 
number of these latter are of the American saloon 

21 
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description, the latest, the “Field Maishal SuTarofif,” 
added m the autumn of 1882, being 280 feet long and 
63 feet broad, with engines by John Bldei and Co , of 
Glasgow, and lighted thionghout b} si'^ty Edison electric 
lamps. 

According to the local correspondent of the “ Moscow 
Gazette,’’ the rapid growth of shipping at Baku is one 
of the marrels of the Caucasus Its piogiess has 
out-raced the most sanguine expectations of experts. 
■Writing m November 1882, he said that upwards of 
7,000 vessels had entered and cleared Baku since 
the opening of navigation on the Volga Accoid- 
mg to him, the entire marine of the Caspian now 
exceeds 1,500 vessels, of which the larger pioportion 
belong to the port of Baku. 

Of course those 1,500 vessels consist laigelj of coast- 
ing craft and sailing schooners, but every jear sees the 
supersession of mauj of the lattoi hj schooner-riggetl 
steamers Writing again from Baku, Novemhoi 22, 
1882, the loeal correspondent of the “ Moscow Gazette ’’ 
expressed a fear that freights would fall if new schooners 
continued to arnvo in such numbers as during that 3 ear, 
“ twenty-five having armed within the last few dajs. ’ 
One of them, the “ Kostroma,’’ belonging to the Caspian 
Companj, was described ns being the largest steamer- 
schooner jet placed on the Caspian, being able to 
convej n cargo of 1,200 tons 

At the present inoineiit orders are being executed at the 
Motnla works in Sweden, thoChrichton works in rinlnnd, 
the Knm i-l otka works on the Kama, and at other places, 
for fort} steel steamers, all to he delivered at Baku Is fore 
tlio close of the present jear. Such an exiiunsioii of 
shipping IS extriordmarj, not onij when tompired 
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with other Russian seas, where the mercantile marine 
either does not exist at all or is in a state of stagnation, 
but even when contrasted with the development of 
European shipping. And this expansion is not ephe- 
meral, but apparently rests on a substantial basis. Up 
to 1872 the extraction of oil in the Caucasus was a 
monopoly ; afterwards, when the industry was thrown 
open, capitalists began to flock in, and since then the 
trade has advanced by leaps and bounds. What effect 
the opening of the railway from Baku to the Black Sea 
will have upon the industry remains to be seen ; but, at 
any rate, the Russian trade that will now flow across 
the Caucasus to Persia will increase the demand for 
cargo steamers in the Caspian and add to Russia’s 
power in that sea. And this development of Russia’s 
naval power at a point least expected, and by circum- 
stances altogether unforeseen, is a fact that conveys a 
lesson to those who are inclined to despise Russia’s 
ability to disturb our power in India. In discussing 
this subject General Skobeleff based the difficulty of the 
undertaking upon one point — ^want of transport. But 
he spoke of the present, not of the future. Russia is 
expanding and growing stronger on the rim of her 
empire every day. In 1878 it took a month for troops 
to march from Baku to Tiflis to assist in the Turkish 
war ; the journey is now done in sixteen hours. In 
1879 General Lazareff experienced great difficulty in 
ferrying his troops across the Caspian from Baku to 
Tchikishlar, for the Tui’coman war ; the oil fleet added 
since can now collectively convey 10,000 men across the 
sea at a trip. In 1881, when the Transcaspian railway 
to Kizil Arvat was opened, oil for the locomotives had 
to be brought from Baku ; deposits to the value of 

21 
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£35,000,000 have since been nnexpectedly diseoverecl 
on the spot and connected irith the railway by a branch 
line. In the same year the English Government believed, 
when it evacuated Gandahar, that mountain barriers inter- 
vened between Askabad and Herat ; Lessar’s surveys 
have since demonstrated the existence of a level road, 
broken only by easy hills at one spot 900 feet high. 
With such warnings staring us in the face is it too much 
to anticipate, that as Russia approaches closer to India 
similar discoveries and similar unforeseen developments 
will render her better able to menace our supremacy 
there, and more determined to make India the arena for 
the solution of the Eastern Question ? 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE DECAY OF ASHOOEADA, AND THE GROWING GEASP 

ON GEZ. 

Ashoorada being wasbed a'way. — Its water-supply already gone. — 
Historical account of its seizure. — Putiatin’s mission to 
Teheran. — The Shah recognises the annexation. — The con- 
quest of the Caspian Turcomans.— How Eussia effected a 
lodgment at Bunder G-ez. — Description of Ashoorada. — 
Hardly the Aden of the Caspian Sea. — Prevalence of fever 
there. — Visited by numerous English travellers. — The rich- 
ness of the country sloping down to Astrabad Bay. — Foolish 
policy of the Persian Government. — Consul Lovett on the 
resources of the coveted country. — The new movement 
against India. — Significance of the seizure of Krasnovodsk. 
— Russian arguments in favour of occuj)ying Gez. — Other 
points open to seizure. — Importance of Gez to England. — 
Another market menaced by Eussid. — Designs against Eng- 
land’s trade with Persia and Central Asia. — Unpatriotic 
character of English manufacturers and merchants. — The 
seizure of Gez means the amputation of Khorassan from 
Persia. — Imperative necessity for English vigilance. — Persia 
oblivious to her own interests. — Another base for Russian 
operations against India. 


“ The Oandahar line is the only line by "which an organized Russian army 
could reach Oabul. It is also the direct route to India. The true base for this 
movement is the Caucasus and the Caspian.” — General Sir Frederick Haines, 
“ Minute in Favom of the Retention of Candahar,” November 26th, 1880. 

“ Whenever the Russians march upon Herat we must certainly occupy Can- 
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dahar, unless -we intend to give np India, or allow it to bo taken from ns” — 
Lord "WoLSZLirT, “ JlemoTandnin against the Retention ol Candahar,” Noyembor 
20th, 1880 

“If the Russians m Central Asia are a reality, if they have possessed them- 
selves of Bokhara, Samarcand, and Tashkent, if they are about to occupy 
Jlerv, of which they make no secret , if they have an easy road to Herat, which 
15 a fact well known , and a fortress there before them in a fertile country, held 
by a people without unity and without leaders, — who that regards the course of 
Russian progress can doubt that, if we are timid, apathetic, or consenting, a feu 
years will see them m possession of a fortress, which, in their hands, will bo 
rendered impregnable and will command the road to India with a facihtv for 
aggression which mai be measured bj Ayoub Khan’s rapid march to Can. 
dahar" — Lord Napier of Maodai^, “Note m Favour of the Retention of 
Candahar," October 12th, 1880 


The Tiflia new spaper “ Caspian ” is responsible for a 
statement winch is sufficiently probable to merit the 
attention of the British Government. “ Eear-Aclmiral 
Svinkin,” it says, “the commandant of the dockyard 
at Baku, has sot out in the gunboat ‘ Baku ’ for the 
naial station of Aslioorada, in Astrabad Bay, which, it 
is understood, is about to be transferred to the river 
Kara Su, on tlio Persian frontier.” In otlicr words, if 
this bo true, Russia contemplates trnusfoning licr 
southernmost naval station from tlic island of Aslioorada 
to a point on the Persian mainland w ithin a couple of 
hours’ easy ride of the important Persian city and 
strategical centre of Astrahad. Had the nows appeared 
ill a St. Petershurg newspaper, it might liavo lieeii 
treated as a passing mnioiir; but the Tiflis press is con- 
ducted uuder conditions wliicli render tho disscmiiiatioii 
of false intclligeiico extremely difficult. At tlio Russian 
capital, daily newspapers like the ” Golos " and “ Noioe 
Vrcinya ” are only examined by tlic Censor after pub- 
lication; ill the prorinccs, and particularly at Tiflis, 
every item is scnitinised before it appears, and no 
adinini'-trati'e iiilelligeiitc of the character of tlic aboie 
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is supposed to be passed by the examining officials 
unless it possesses a basis of truth. In this instance, 
the announcement of the “ Caspian ” is supported by 
statements which ha,ve several times appeared in Tiffis 
and Baku newspapers since 1880, with reference to the 
transfer of the Eussian naval station from the island to 
the mainland. The island, as a matter of fact, is 
rapidly disappearing, owing to the inroads of the sea. 
It has already lost its only supply of water, and has to 
obtain it in barrels from the Persian coast, at a cost of 
3s. 6d. a barrel.* Eussia has, consequently, to face the 
prospect of being washed out of the bay of Astrabad, 
and away from that portion of the Caspian altogether, 
if she does not shift the post to the Persian shore. 

It might have been thought that after the recent 
successful pacification of the Turcomans, and the friendly 
settlement of a border line with Persia from the mouth 
of the Atrek to the Tekke sands, 140 miles west of 
Sarakhs, Eussia would have been disposed to have let 
things remain quiet in this portion of Asia for a time. 
But Eussia has always attached great political impor- 
tance to her naval station at Ashoorada, and one can 
easily understand her strong disinclination to quit a bay 
she has treated as her own for more than forty years. 
Ashoorada has never as yet realized the great expecta- 
tions that were formed of its aggressive capabilities 
when Eussia seized it from Persia by a coup de main in 
1841, but events have been working round in its favour 
of late years, and we think we can successfully demon- 
strate the reasons that would influence the Eussian 
G-overnment to brave England’s displeasure by occupying 


* “ Baku Isvestie,” January 1883. 
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a point close to Astrabacl, rather than lose all control 
over the hay. 

In 1796, the year that the Empress Catherine the 
Great breathed her last, the little island of Sara, lying 
off the border town of Lenkoran, was selected on 
acconnt of its fine harbour and its proximity to Persia, 
as the southernmost Hussian naval station in the 
Caspian Sea. In subsequent years the settlement was 
enlarged and strengthened, bat the climate proving 
deadly, a decision was arrived at in the reign of the 
Tsar Nicholas to seek another and more powerful 
point d'appm off the Persian coast. War between 
Eussia and Persia, long threatening, broke out in 
1826, and at its successful conclusion, two years later, 
Prince Paskicvitch exacted, as one of the terms of the 
famous Treaty of Turkmantchi, that the Shah should 
give up all right to maintain vessels of war in the 
Caspian. This treaty was astutely interpreted by Eussia 
ns extending her frontier to the very shores of the 
Persian const of the Caspian, ns giving her dominion 
over every drop of water in the sea — oven over the 
land-locked hay of Astrahnd, and she early began to 
look about for a convenient point to establish a border 
post upon it. Ashoornda, an extension of the poniu- 
snln forming the bay of Astrnbad, and ns much a part 
of Persia ns the Island of Sheppey is a portion of 
Kent, was pointed out by Eussinn strategists ns well 
adapted for this purpose. It had a fine harbour, it 
dominated the Persian coast, and it was totally unoccu- 
pied except by a few Yoinood Turcoman pirates. Orders 
were therefore despatched to the Admiral at Sara to 
send a ship to establish a post there, and, after some 
preliminary visits in 1837 and 1838, the war-brig 
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“ Araxes ” sailed into Astrabad Bay one fine morning in 
1841, and took jpossession of the island. 

The act created a great outcry at Teheran. To allay 
the Shah’s apprehensions, Ga^^tain Putiatin was sent to 
the Persian capital from St. Petersburg, and having 
given some unsatisfactory assurances, proceeded to 
Ashoorada. With his arrival there in 1842 dates the 
definite occupation of the island. 

The reason assigned by Russia for the occupation of 
the place was the necessity for putting down piracy in 
the Caspian. By the Treaty of Turkmantchi she alleged 
she had become responsible for the security and proper 
police supervision of the sea. To acquit herself satis- 
factorily of that responsibility, it was indispensable to 
establish a naval police-station on the southern coast. 
In this manner, having stripped Persia of the right of 
maintaining gunboats on the Caspian to put down 
piracy along her coast, Russia proceeded to strip her of 
her finest harbour, on the plea that it was her duty to 
do what she would not let Persia do herself. 

The seizure of the island did not pass unnoticed in 
England. Our Minister, Sir John McNeill, reported the 
matter home in 1842, and in 1 849 England applied to 
Russia to withdraw, but in vain. In 1854 Persia de- 
manded officially that the island should be evacuated, 
but was told compliance with such a demand was impos- 
sible, although Russia .admitted that Ashoorada was 
undoubtedly Persian territory. From time to time after- 
wards Persia protested against the continued occupation 
of the place ; but Russia was in possession of the island, 
and it would have needed an amount of military strength 
of which Persia- was incapable to have ousted her from 
it. At last, in 1866, the Shah in one of his joui’ueys 
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paid a Tisit to the islaiid,j»«fT5yrMogniSllig I'fle^nssinn 
flag tlAvjigafB jrfacti^l expiession to his abdication of 
'^Persia’s claim to the place 

The heio of this successful seizure, iv-e may mention, 
was Count Medem, the Russian envoy at Teheian in 
1840 As a Russian miter, Gnnaropnlo, expressed it 
in some reminiscences of Ashooiada in the “ Cionstadt 
Vestnik ” a shoit time ago, “ He found it necessary, in 
01 del to exercise stiongly his influence upon the policy 
and acts of Persia, to have some powerful point d'appm, 
than which a better than the island of Ashoorada could 
not he found ” It is well to remember this when the 
plea IS put foith that Russia annexed Ashoorada solely 
and expressly foi the disinterested purpose of suppressing 
piracy in the Caspian Sea 

The Russian fleet in the Caspian in those days con- 
sisted of wooden vessels Captain Putiafin was the 
first to dispel the notion that steamboats were unfitted 
for the Caspian After making a preliminary criiiso or 
two in a steamer sent him from the Neva, ho appeared 
one day off the mouth of the Atrek, where was situated 
the village of Hassan Kiili, the head (jiiartcrs of the 
Caspian pirates Mannmg his boats, ho ran ashore 
with fifty or sixty seamen, and burnt all the pirate 
luggers on the strand, the 1,.')00 people inhabiting the 
300 kibitkas of the settlement making no resistance 
whatever The Turcomans, who had never seen a 
steamboat before, were paralysed bj its appcnrance. 
They thought it was driven by the Devil, and when 
Piitiatiii, whom they dubbed Daria-Bcg, or “'JlioIVator 
Chief," demanded a hostage, they gave up at once their 
leader. Yak JIahmed, and possibly thought to see neither 
again. Yak Malimed, however, was not carritd off to 
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‘ iDieiiro, vuc' iu Asiioora'cL% ^liei'e lie was entrusted 
tlie mundane dut,y of issuing |Usses to TuiAoman-boai-a 
Tisiting the Persian coast. Every time a Turcoman 
lugger entered Astrahad Bay it had to repair first to 
Ashoorada and present its pass, which was retained as a 
sort of paper hostage until its return. When it came 
hack the lugger gave up a ticket it had received for the 
pass, got iu return the pass again, and was allowed to pro- 
ceed to the Turcoman coast vuthout further impediment. 
All vessels found voyaging in the Caspian vdthout a 
pass — for which a yearly payment of eight, ten, or fifteen 
ducats had to he made — were either heavily fined or 
scuttled. Further, to discourage the Turcomans carry- 
ing arms, luggers entering Astrahad Bay had to deposit 
their weapons at Ashoorada until their return, paying a 
small fee for their safe keeping. The Turcomans 
rebelled strongly against these regulations at the outset, 
hut they were the weaker, and were compelled in course 
of time to submit. 

As soon as piracy began to diminish, Persia’s 
demands for a retrocession of Ashoorada increased in 
tone. It became necessary for Enssia to show some 
cause for the retention of the naval station, and a 
pretext was .easily fabricated. Count Medem wrote 
to the Minister of Finance to grant a few subsidies 
to Eussian merchants to encourage them to visit Astra- 
, bad. The suggestion was carried out in 1845 b3^ 
granting pecuniary assistance to the Moscow firm of 
Elizaroff, Baranoff, Eakizoff & Co., whose agents pro- 
ceeded in a vessel the next year to Astrahad Bay, and 
built a Eussian factory at Gez. Count Medem then 
turned round to the Persian Ministers, and coolly told 
them Eussia could not retire from the bay, as there 
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paic® Russian live ^ at G ;°-7,7*wlmsB safety it'WsiiET uufy 
fjs'^vtfich over from the vantage post of Ashoorada 
Persia being thus silenced foi a time, the Russians 
proceeded to extend and improve their settlement on 
the island. Barracks were constructed, a dockyard 
estabhshed, and a number of magazmes filled inth 
stores from Astrakhan and Baku These operations 
■were vaned inth fights with the Turcomans, who, 
by this time, had got over then fear of the “ Dana 
Beg,” and oven made attacks on the Russian settle- 
ment on the islands Such a one, in 1860 — when 
forty pirate boats entered the hay — resulted in the 
eapturo of several Russians 'with a mimher of nomeii 
and children, and inspired such fear of the Turco- 
mans that it vas not until 1852 that the Russians 
undertook a counter-expedition against the pirates 
Hassan Kiih vas then burnt to the ground, and twenty - 
eight luggers destroyed After this tho Turcomans lo- 
maiiied quiet sonic years In 1802 tho Caiicnsiis and 
Mercury Steam Boat Company was established to nni 
steamers between the Caspian ports, touching at 
.tslioorada once a 'week or oftener Piie years later 
Astrakhan censed to be the head quarters of the Caspian 
ricct, which were remoicd to Baku (to which tho Sara 
naval cstahhshincnt had been transferred in 1818) ; and 
advantage was taken of this circiimstnncc to send one or 
two c\tm vessels to Ashoorada, together with a nnniher 
of workmen In the same year Pnneo Alexis, the Tsnr’a 
eon, paid a visit to the island, and in 1870 the Grand 
Duke Constantine, High .\dmirnl of the Pleet 
The island thus seized, settled, and hniimired with 
two Inipennl visits, is not a large one. In reality it 
consists of two islands, Great and Little Ashoorada, Imt 
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there is only a passage between the lesser island an\ 
head of the Mian Kaleh, or Potemkin peninsula. ^ 
length the larger island measures half a mile or so, anct 
has a breadth of 300 j^ards. The distance between the 
mainland and the islands is about four miles. When 
first occupied by the Knssians the surface consisted only 
of sand and morass ; the earth and trees were brought 
from Potemkin Peninsula, and plantations formed of 
palm trees, pomegranates, oleanders and cactuses. 
Only trees or shrubs with surface roots thrive well ; as 
two feet below the culturable surface sand is met with, 
and a foot or two lower, water. Even with this extra 
layer of earth the height of Ashoorada above the sea has 
been only raised to four feet, and to a traveller 
approaching the place from Astrabad the island looks as 
though a few inches more of water would completely 
submerge it. When the wind blows from the west and 
raises the water, the sandy extremity to the east, and 
the marshes to the north, are covered by the waves, 
while the western side suffers from attrition. This 
wearing away on the western side is cutting it off from 
the peninsula, and dissolving the island by degrees into 
a sandy shoal. When the place was occupied in 1842, 
the commandant’s house was built in the middle of the 
island, nearer the east than the west. Since then the 
waves have advanced half a mile, swallowing up yearly' 
houses, gardens, and bogs ; and to-day the commandant’s 
house stands on the very shore of the western extremity, 
and suffers every autumn from inundations. From being 
a mile long the island has been reduced to half that 
length, and the safety of the dwellers on the remaining 
portion imperilled. To embank the island would involve 
an immense outlay, even if it were possible, which is 
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doubtful ; besides, the island is only valuable on account 
of its harbour, and as this is disappearing also the 
Eussians have no inducement to cling to the fever- 
stricken spot. Sir Henry Eawlinson once described 
Aslioorada as destined perhaps to become the Aden of 
the Caspian,*’ but this was a misapplication of metaphor. 
Aden derives all its value from itself, as a permanent 
fort guarding a permanent highway. Aslioorada, on the 
other hand, has never been regarded ns valuable on its 
own account, but as a stepping-stone to better things. 
Captain Putiatin was quite right when he declared, in 
1841, that Eussia only meant to temporarily oconpy the 
island — in the sense that she meant to quit it some day 
for the more valuable Persian mainland. 

The settlement of Aslioorada is very pretty, consisting 
of a number of thatched houses, wooden baiTacks for 
300 seamen, and a church. Tho water round the island 
is shoal and green in colour, but there is good accom- 
modation for tho half-a-dozen war-vessels that usnally 
lie in tho roadstead. The climate is almost tropical ; 
the glass in summer rising to forty degrees Eeauinor, and 
even in tho winter — the pleasantest time of the year— 
never sinking below twenty-five. The drawbacks to tho 
jilacc are the deadly monotony of the sottlemont, tho 
fever from tho jungles on the inainlaiul, and the in- 
credible swarms of mosquitoes. Occasioimlly tho fever 
assumes the character of an epidemic ; ns, for instance, 
in 18G0, when two-thirds of the seamen fell ill with a 
atal malady carrying nnmbers of them off within forty- 
eight hours of the appeanmee of the symptoms. IVhile 
the ejademie lasted, tho jiatrols rarely went out to row 


* " laigUnJ and ItutHiA in tlic Kwt," p. 107. 
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about the bay without returning with some of the sailors 
on hoard the boat dead or djung. Captain Prince 
Ookhtimsky, the commander, lost in a few days his wife, 
his mother-in-law, and all his children. 

General Valentine Baker, who visited the island in 
1873, compared the climate with that of the Gold 
Coast": — ‘‘In the sickly season almost everyone suffers, 
and a large proportion die ; but we wmre told that the 
card-playing went on uninterruptedly, a small saucer 
of quinine being set on the card-table for use as 
occasion may require.” 

Besides Valentine Baker, the island has been visited 
by a number of travellers since Arminius Vambery 
passed the place in a Turcoman lugger in 1863, bound 
on his perilous secret journey across the desert to Khiva 
in the rags of a dervish. Captain Marsh touched at 
Ashoorada in 1872 on his journey through Herat to 
India, General Sir Charles MacGregor examined it on 
his way home from Sarakhs and Herat in 1875, and 
during the winter of 1880 Mr. 0 ’Donovan was several 
times there. Both Baker and MacGregor, each of them 
eminent strategists, and animated with the keenest 
apprehensions of allowing Russia to approach too close 
to India, speak in terms of contempt of Ashoorada itself 
— “ a mere sand-bank,”* says Baker ; “ its importance 
a good deal exaggerated,”! observes MacGregor. 
Exaggerated in the sense of alarmists having concen- 


^ “ Clouds in the East,” p. 61, 

t “ When I got there I was sorry I had taken the trouble to 
come, as there was absolutely nothing to see. Two or three pretty 
little houses, a church, and some rickety barracks, with a few 
trees, all looking as if a few inches more water would submerge 
the whole island. I must say that the Russians who have to lire 
there are not to be envied. The importance of the place has 
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trated on the island attention tvliieli ought to have been 
distnbnted over the mainland 

Enssia never meant to make an Aden of the place 
lYhat she had in view in 1837 was to possess herself of 
the hay, and then of the Blhurz region This was 
accomplished, so far as the water in the bay was 
concerned, when she occupied the island, but the land 
surrounding the bay still remained Persian teiritory 
lUid so long as that land continued to be the properly of 
Persia, Russia could hardly regard herself as sole mistress 
of the bay 

On the mainland opposite Ashoorada lies Gez,* the 
port of Astrabad It is connected with the city bj a 
villainous road, thirty miles in length, running through 
a dense jungle of sycamore, plane, and bo\ wood 
trees, the former two being of gigantic proportions 
These grow so closely together, and the undorgrow th of 
tbom-busbes aud creepers is so dense, that it is im- 
possible to penetrate the forest, which contains tigers, 
leopards, lynves, wolics, and boars, a few yards from 
the track Astrabad has water commiiiiicatiou with the 
bay by means of its own dirty little stream — the Astai 
Su, which trickles into the Kara Su, and so makes its 
way to the sea Being unnaiigable. Bunder Gez senes 
ns the city port Its modem aspect is not a dignified 
one Ihe Riissiiin fnctoiy disappeared years ago, after 
Eining Its purpose of clenching Jledcm’s hold il|ion 


l,,cli a p<kh 1 deal tncpcratcd for tlio Pirsnn OovcnuiK'nt arc * > 
Buj UK tint cron if llip tuisBians wire not tun now notlunp 
wont t Ik (ton* to jn-TinttlKlr tskinp it vrlnn rcr tin IiLed 
— ‘ A Joumi r tbrouph KlioniBBin tdI n t 172 

• Alio llinUrOiz Tlit tiIH, ot Oiz li b inliml BOim nut s 
from tl r I ar, nnil tin j ajs-r aj j,, Iliti n for tin. i-ort i" linn 1 r 
Ocr TK I nQi, 1 owtrir, ib ginorillr tnuttoil — 11 
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Ashoorada ; and in its place are only a few straggling 
rows of wooden shanties, and a rickety wooden jetty 
about a hundred yards long. The Persian G-overn- 
ment, warned by experience, does its best to discourage 
Russian trade by refusing to allow any stone, brick, or 
other substantial dwellings to be built at Gez. It also 
discourages any attempt to improve the road running to 
Astrabad, and has repeatedly given a refusal to Yussoff, 
one of the local Armenian merchants, to construct a 
stone jetty at bis own expense. Such a policy of 
“ masterly inactivity,” however, defeats its own purpose. 
The Persian element is kept down and made to stagnate 
by the orders of the Teheran of&cials, while Russia on 
the other band encourages her subjects to extend her 
influence everywhere. At Gez a Russian gunboat 
always lies off the jetty, the merchants are nearly all 
Russian subjects, and at Astrabad the Persian governor 
wears Russian decorations, and draws a Russian pay. 

The resources of the country, sloping down from the 
Elburz range to the bay, are immense. Forests of 
timber of great value cover the wilder parts of the 
country, and where spaces have been cleared the fertile 
soil grows readily cotton, tobacco, corn, and rice. The 
bills inland are well adapted for the cultivation of tea, 
and the sugar-cane thrives wherever it is planted. All 
that is needed is a good administration to make the 
Astrabad district the most prosperous and progressive 
province in Central Asia. Were it annexed to Russia, it 
would be the richest province of the Russian empire.* 


* Writing in March 1882, Consul Lovett of Astrabad said : — 
“ The soil is so productive that subsistence even on the produce 
of a tiny piece of land is practicable with very little labour or 
expense. The consequence of this bountifulness of nature is that 

22 
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From tlie moment tlie Kussmns occupied Aslioorada, 
they began to gaze covetously acioss the hay at Gez. 
They ■would have seized the place in 1841, but they 
feared the grossness of the lohbery ■would excite England 
and Persia to warlike lepnsals. None the less, they 
puisued their plans for acijuiring the coast. We have 
seen how a factory was established at Gez to give 
Russia a show of right to the retention of Ashoorada. 
We have seen how the power of the httoial Turcomans 
was broken by the destruction of their settlements and 


there are a number of very poor cmigrautB that settle hero from 
distant parts of P^-rsn, Aighamstan, nod our Indian border, such 
as the Kumm valley They are attracted by the temperate 
climate, tbo fcrtiht) of tbo soil, the abundance of fuel to bo bad 
for the cuttiug, and the presenco of wide breadths of virgin and 
ownerless land The greater part of the province, except the 
pasture lands of Shabkuh and Sava, is probablv for niuo-tontha 
of Its surface covered with forest The trees ar«, mostly deciduous 
I have counted forty different kinds of trees, but I am not able 
to idontif} them all Amongst them there aro oaks, beeches, 
elms, Walnut-trees, j)lanc8, sycamores, nsh, yevi, box, jumper, Ac 
Pme, fir, and cedar exist, I am told, in the dense forests of Tin- 
der*, sk and on the slopes of the Goklan lulls to the east 11m 
Turcoman stepjx?, hing north of Astrabad, is ns far ns the Atrck 
a pniinc of ixceeding ftrlilily, wheat reproducing itself more 
than a hundredfold without artificial imgation or any trouble 
beyond Boa mg 1 he chief ogncullural products are nlu it, bar- 
Ui , and nee In the gardens and orchards of Astral ad aro to Im 
found vines, fig tries, onngc-troes, jKJmcgnnato and lemon trees, 
ini lons,| nnipkiiiB, marrowii,letluci,nulK,rginc8, Ac Tobacio, used 
for laannficlurmg ciginltCB, is also grown here on a small scih 
■\Vhil Astrikhan ami the northern part < f the Cisj lan are ii-iitid 
with the rigours of a Soutli Baltic climat* m winter, tlu wiathtr 
at AstnKad is Iiki that of MiuUtra at the sanu turn of the 
v«-ir Tig»n an* jl ntiful m the fonst, but do not ntt uk nun 
1 m asiind a sj enmn LitiU.Mi fiel tight inch* s from llu tip 
of tiu no^ t > til* inlof the tail I^^ijvanls, Iriixis, ja kals, an 1 
U-ars al<unl, t<g«lh«r with stviral *j<»cics of d«er, indmtam 
sh*** p nr il t«<\t>*, and ikiitr of jlnasants. wixxlrock, snii-' and 
iltuk ’ — • Cii «uUr Tral. IliportV’ dO larl xiii 
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luggers. Persia having been successfully defied, and 
the Turcomans thoroughly harried, a new course of 
policy was adopted. During the Crimean War, repeated 
eflbrts were made at Teheran to obtain the cession from 
Persia of territory on the mainland ; while a more 
conciliatory line of action was pursued towards the 
Turcomans. In neither case were the Eussians success- 
ful. Persia refused to cede an inch of soil, and the 
Turcomans showed that They were onty to he kept 
from piracy by the persistent employment of punitive 
measures. 

After this there was a lull at Ashoorada. For ten 
3^ears the place was neglected ; while on the west of 
the Caspian the Eussians conquered stronghold after 
stronghold belonging to the Caucasian tribes, and far 
away on the east swallowed up the Mussulman khanates 
of Central Asia. The end of the decade saw the 
Eussians supreme in the Caucasus and Turkestan, and 
with the Caspian naval and military base advanced 
from Astrakhan to Baku. The time had arrived to 
decide what was to be done with Ashoorada. 

In 1867, Eussia made one more attempt to obtain 
possession of Cez, but was forestalled in her prepara- 
tions by Persia. She then became convinced, after 
having wasted a quarter of a century in fruitless efforts, 
that in the face of Persia’s opposition and precautionary 
measures,- and England’s determination to uphold the 
Shah in his resistance to any seizure of Astrabad, that 
an advance upon India through Astrabad, Shahrood and 
Meshed was not to be made from the island of Ashoo- 
rada. The Persian position was too strong to be 
attacked at the front : it must be taken in the flank. 
Eussia thereupon suddenly took in hand that new 

22 * 
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movement along the East Caspian coast, which has 
already in fourteen years given her greater strategical 
and commercial advantages m Central Asia than all the 
conquests of Tchemayefif and Kaufmann in Turkestan 
That movement was initiated in 1869 by the sudden 
descent of Colonel Stolietoff upon Kiasnovodsk, and 
the erection of a fort there At that period the southern- 
most fortified point occupied by Russia along the east 
coast of the Caspian was Port Alexandiovsky, estab- 
lished by Peroisky in 1834, which had been left in 
a neglected condition after the seizure of Aslioorada 
South of this there was no good harbour for 300 
miles, until Krasnov odsk Bay was reached This cir- 
cumstance, and the fact of its affording a good base 
for operations across the desert against Khiva and 
Merv, determined its annexation IVlien Persia pro- 
tested, Russia declared that the Atrek was the boundary 
of the two countries, to which Persia made no retoit 
The natives of the eastern const, however, were less 
quiescent The following year the Kirghiz revolted and 
besieged Fort Alexandrovsky, and shortly afterwards 
the Turcomans attacked the post the Russians had 
established at Jlichailovsk, on the opposite side of 
Krasnov odsk Bay In both cases the enemy were 
beaten off, and Stolietoff advanced into the interior and 
blew down the walls of the Turcoman fort of Kizil 
An at. Continuing his march then in a southerly 
direction, he established a small fort at Tdiikivhlar, at 
the month of the Atrek. The Bonthern inovcnicnt then 
ccs‘=od In two short years IhisMa had soired the 
whole of the cistern coast from Fort .Mexandrovsky, 
bOO miles from Astmbad, to within a few hours' rnh of 
that cilv,nndlind established on the inainland a fort 
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almost as close to it as Ashoorada. The outcry raised 
in Persia and England against these operations checked 
for a moment any further extension of territory south, 
and the insidious conquest of the country inland then 
commenced. This was suspended for a time during the 
Khivan Expedition of 1873, hut it recommenced directly 
afterwards, and one after another, 3 ’-ear after year, those 
reconnoitrings of the Atrek valley and Kopet Dagh 
range took place, which ultimately resulted in the recent 
incorporation of the entire oasis of Akhal, to a point 
200 miles closer to Herat than our foremost outpost at 
Quetta. 

While this inland movement east was in progress, the 
Russian officials on the coast constantly behaved in a 
high-handed manner to Persian subjects in the Astrabad 
district ; crossing the river Atrek and seizing camels 
and supplies the other side, and treating the Goorgan, 
a river lying between the Atrek and Astrabad, as the 
frontier. In 1881, to put an end to this unsatisfactory 
state of things, Persia concluded a treaty with Russia, 
by which the Atrek was mutually accepted as the 
boundary river. This relinquishment of previous pre- 
tensions to territory south of the stream was consi- 
dered strange at the time, especially when taken in 
conjunction with the roving character of the local 
Turcomans, who dwell one part of the year north of 
the Atrek and one part south, and the knowledge the 
Russian Government already then possessed of the 
rapid disappearance of Ashoorada. 

It was felt by many that the treaty could only be of 
a temporary character, and that in course of time 
fresh Russian restlessness would manifest itself east of 
the Caspian. If the report about Admiral Svinkin be 
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correct, we have an indication of the form the restless- 
ness may be expected to assnme in the early future. 

Arguing the matter from a Russian standpoint, 
Russia cannot dispense witli a naval station in the 
vicinity of the Bay of AstraTiad. The territory south 
of Ki-asnovodsk requires to ho kept in order by 
the presence of a naval force, and there are no good 
harbours between Krasnovodsk and the Persian bay. 
Tchikishlar, the next point to ICrasnovodsk, is an open 
roadstead, a very bad one, and having no cultivable 
soil or good drinking-water within a radius of many 
miles. The mouth of the Atrek, which comes next, is 
a more morass. Afterwards follows the navigable 
Goorgau, belonging to Persia, which might bo used 
at a pinch, but which, flowing into tlio Caspian just 
outside the Bay of Astrabad is exposed to winds and 
currents which render it inferior to the Kara Sn river, 
a few miles to the south. This rises a short distance 
north-east of Astrabad, and, joiniug in its course tho 
ehallow stream draining tho Persian city, flows into tho 
bay alongside Buuder Gez. For all practical purposes, 
a Russian occupation of Bunder Gez moans the amioxa- 
tion of Astrabad. 

Gez is thus the best substitute for Ashoorada. Of 
course, if Russia chose to retire altogethor from Astra- 
bad Bay, she could establish at the mouth of tho 
river Goorgan outside a naval station of suflieiciit size 
to enable her to keep tho Turcomans in chock. The 
Goorgan reaches tho sea hy a wide, dee]), well-defined 
channel, and, excc))tiiig in the very dry sea.son, is 
navigable for tolerably large launches to a distance of 
forty or fifty miles from its month. At Gomuche 'Teiic, 
where it enters the Ca.s])iau, the river is from fifty to 
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sixty yards wide and twenty feet deep in the centre. 
Owing to the extreme flatness of the plain and the 
inconsiderable fall of the river bed, the current is 
sluggish — often scarcely perceptible. Large coasting- 
vessels are able to laud their cargoes direct at Gomuche 
Tepe without the intermediation of boats and luggers, 
as at Tchikishlar. According to Arthur Conolly, 
“ nothing can exceed the richness of the laud through 
which the Goorgan flows. About three miles breadth, 
on either side, is cultivated with the finest wheat and 
barley ; the ground is turned up with a wooden share, 
to which is yoked a horse, bullock, or camel, and it is 
said to give an increase of from 70 to 100 per cent.” ^ 
When O’Donovan visited the region in 1880, he found 
the plain between the Goorgan and Atrek ‘‘ thickly 
studded with populous Turcoman villages, owning- 
immense herds of cattle.” The hills contained “ con- 
siderable numbers of wild oxen,” and the river banks 
were covered with ‘‘ countless swarms of wild fowl.” 
Gomuche Tepe itself consists of 1,000 Turcoman ki- 
bitkas, or tents, and a few brick dwellings constructed 
by Armenian traders. The population of the placets 
about 5,000 souls, who have the administration of the 
settlement entirely in their own hands, and only pay a 
small annual tribute to Persia. The drawback • to the 
post is the prevalence of malaria, owing to the swamps 
in the neighbourhood. In this respect, however, it is 
no worse off than Ashoorada. 

Piracy has so completely died out in the Caspian, 
and since the fall of Geok Tepe the Bussians have 
been held in such dread by the Turcomans, that all 


* “ A Journey to the North of India,” vol. i. p. 43. 
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need of extensive naval armaments on the eastern coast 
may be said to have disappeared. From Baku, the 
dockyard of the Caspian, the Turcoman coast can he 
reached in a day by the slowest gunboat ; and little 
more is really needed to keep the Turcomans in order 
than the patrolling of a few small police-launches. As 
it is, the Russian naval armament at Ashoorada is very 
insignificant, the official naval programme for 1883 
providing only for the maintenance of a gunboat and 
two barges, with eight officers and 200 men, on the 
“ Astrahad station.” This force could he accommo- 
dated at Gomuche Tepe quite as well as at Gez. Russia, 
however, would never content herself with the former 
if she could wheedle or extort from Persia the latter ; 
while it is very doubtful whether the Shah would resign 
either without a struggle or a bribe. Gomuche Tep^ 
is within a mile or two ns close to Astrahad as Gez, 
and the city could he occupied from either point by 
an expeditionary force in the course of a summer's day. 

Russia's argument may be expected to ho, that having 
maintained a naval station in the Bay of Astrahad 
upwards of forty years, she is entitled, in the event of 
being driven by the sea from Ashoorada, to establish 
herself on some other point in the bay. If it be said 
that she unjustly seized the island, and has therefore no 
claim upon Persia for territorial compensation, Russia 
may retort that Persia, by recognising her occupation 
of Ashoorada in 18CG, admitted the rigid on the part of 
Russia to always maintain a naval station in the bay. 
Bat it is really useless to discuss the diplomatic aspect 
of the question. Russia is the stronger, and Persia 
the weaker Power. Of recent years, the Shah has 
tunied his back on England and done everything to 
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manifest his liking for Russia. A concession, therefore, 
in return for some favour, is far more likely than a 
conflict. 

But if Persia is blind to her interests, the English 
people ought not to he iudifierent to the fate of 
Astrahad. Whenever Russia attempts another military 
demonstration against India, Astrahad will no doubt he 
heard of as a Caspian base of operations. We do not 
say the base, because the extent to which it will be 
employed will depend upon the amount of development 
the Krasnovodsk route to India has in the meantime 
undergone. But Astrahad has always figured promi- 
nently in military plans for invading India from the 
Caspian, and until the opening up of the Krasnovodsk 
route in recent times it was, indeed, the sole starting- 
point recommended by strategists. Hence the military 
importance of a Russian occupation of Gez. 

But there are other considerations in excess of the 
foregoing, which ought not to he lost to view. Gez is 
the Caspian outlet of the trade of Central Asia. The 
products of “ Golden Khorassan,” and to a great extent 
of Khiva, Bokhara, and Afghanistan, converge upon the 
port of Astrahad, and are thence forwarded via the 
Caucasus to Europe. The latest official information 
published^ exhibits the following as the ti’ade of Gez 
for the year ending 22nd March 1881 : — 

Exports. Imports. 


Silk .... £40,000 
Inferior silk . . 2,800 

Cotton . . . 4,000 


Sugar . , . £1,800 

Unrefined . . 670 

Tea .... 1,200 


* “ Consular Trade Reports,” No. 36, 1882, part xiii. pp. 1066-74. 
Report by Consul Lovett on the trade and commerce of the pro- 
vince of Astrahad for the year 1881. 
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need of extensive naval armaments on the eastern coast 
may be said to have disappeared. Prom Baku, the 
dockyard of the Caspian, the Turcoman coast can he 
reached in a day by the slowest gunboat; and little 
more is really needed to keep the Turcomans in order 
than the patrolling of a few small police-launches. As 
it is, the Russian naval armament at Ashoorada is very 
insignificant, the official naval programme for 1883 
providing only for the maintenance of a gunboat and 
two barges, with eight officers and 200 men, on the 
“ Astrabad station.” This force could be accommo- 
dated at Gomuche Tepe quite as well as at Gez. Russia, 
however, would never content herself with the former 
if she could wheedle or extort from Persia the latter ; 
while it is very doubtful whether the Shah u ould resign 
either without a struggle or a bribe. Gomuche Tepi' 
is within a mile or two ns close to Astrabad ns Gez, 
and the city could be occupied from either point by 
an expoditionaiy force in the course of a summer’s day. 

Russia's argument may bo expected to be, that having 
maintained a naval station in the Bay of Astrabad 
upwards of forty years, she is entitled, in the event of 
being driven by the sen from Ashoorada, to establish 
herself on some other point in the bay. If it be said 
that she unjustly seized the island, and has therefore no 
claim upon Persia for territorial compensation, Russia 
may retort that Persia, by recognising her occupation 
of Ashoorada in 1800, admitted the right on the jiart of 
Russia to always maintain a naval station in the bay. 
But it is really useless to discuss the diplomatic aspect 
of the question. Russia is the stronger, and Persia 
tho weaker Power. Of recent years, the Shah has 
turned his back on England and done ovcrvlhitig to 
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manifest his liking for Russia. A concession, therefore, 
in return for some favour, is far more likely than a 
conflict. 

But if Persia is blind to her interests, the English 
people ought not to be indifferent to the fate of 
Astrabad. Whenever Russia attempts another military 
demonstration against India, Astrabad will no doubt be 
heard of as a Caspian base of operations. We do not 
say the base, because the extent to which it will be 
employed will depend upon the amount of development 
the Krasnovodsk route to India has in the meantime 
undergone. But Astrabad has always figured promi- 
nently in military plans for invading India from the 
Caspian, and until the opening up of the Krasnovodsk 
route in recent times it was, indeed, the sole starting- 
point recommended by strategists. Hence the military 
importance of a Russian occupation of G-ez. 

But there are other considerations in excess of the 
foregoing, which ought not to be lost to view. Gez is 
the Caspian outlet of the trade of Central Asia. The 
products of “ Golden Khorassan,” and to a great extent 
of Khiva, Bokhara, and Afghanistan, converge upon the 
port of Astrabad, and are thence forwarded via the 
Caucasus to Europe. The latest official information 
published^ exhibits the following as the ti’ade of Gez 
for the year ending 22nd March 1881 : — 

Exports. Imports. 

Silk .... £40,000 Sugar . . . £1,800 

Inferior silk . . 2,800 Unrefined . . 670 

Cotton . . . 4,000 Tea .... 1,200 


* “ Consular Trade Keports,” No. 36, 1882, part xiii. pp. 1066-74. 
Report by Consul Lovett on the trade and commerce of the pro- 
vince of Astrabad for the year 1881. 
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Eapoi is Imports 


Wool .... 

£4,000 

Inferior tea 

£12,000 

Purs and skins . 

21,200 

Piece goods 

256,000 

Dry fruits . . 

S,000 

lion . . . 

3,600 

Lead .... 

3,500 

Coppei . 

1,950 

Rice .... 

180 

Steel 

1,500 

Com, &c. . . 

200 

Cast lion uten- 


Miscellaneous . 

2,400 

sils . . . 

800 



Ciockery and 




hardware 

7,520 



Brass utensils . 

GOO 

Total . . 

186,280 

Total . 

C287,640 


Thus the total amount of trado passing tlirough Goz 
during a pciiod uhon a wai uas laging hetueon Eiissin 
and tho Turcomans on tho Irliorassan frontier, mid mIioii 
England Mas still disquieting Central Asia bj tho 
presence of her troops at Candahar and Cahill, Mas 
X 173,020 sterling When Majoi Lorott penned his 
report 111 Jlarch 1832, lie Mas able to state that trade 
Mas “• rapidlj increasing,” oMiiig iiiidoiihtedlj to tho 
conquest of those pests of tho caiaraii trade, the 
Tekho Turcomans, uud the settlement of affairs iii 
Afghanistan 

“ Regarding these tables,” says tho Consul, “ I am 
informed that tho trado in piece-goods, comprising 
cotton fabrics of the thcBi>est kind, and broadcloths at 
erpensiic ])nccs, is steadily iiitreasing, oMing to the 
demand for these coiiimodities iii Khorassaii, chiefly at | 
Meshed, from M hence they are exported to Herat, and / 
eieii further oast. Increased facilities for transport tliii/ 
Mill be aflorded on the complolioii of the lhroii;/o 
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Caucasus line, will still further develop this branch of 
trade. The Turcomans have not yet taken to European 
fabrics, but we may expect them to do so in a few years. 
We may also anticipate that ■when the advantages of a 
safe and quick route are realized, articles of our own 
special manufacture will be supplied to Western and 
North-western Afghanistan through means of Russian 
traders ; but after a time our manufactures will hardly 
be able to compete, under disadvantages of transit 
dues, &c., against the cheaper and, perhaps, better 
adapted productions of Russian industry. I dare say 
that in a few years the transport of goods from Liverpool 
to Herat, or, perhaps, even Cabul, via the Caucasus, 
will compete very sharply with the trade in goods sent 
via Bombay, Candahar, or Peshawur.” 

That is, of course, pro-aiding Russia allows English 
goods to traverse the Caucasus in transit. A strong 
feeling, however, prevails in Russia that the Government 
should seize upon the trade of Persia and Central Asia 
by prohibiting European goods from passing in transit 
along the new railway from the Black Sea to the Caspian. 
The advocates of this hostile measure against English 
commerce in Central Asia, consisting of nearly all the 
leading manufacturers in Russia, have a powerful 
exponent of their views in the person of Privy Councillor 
Katkoff, the editor of the “ Moscow Gazette.” It would 
not do to count too much on their views not being 
realized in the immediate future. 

Russia’s war with English commerce is a war in which 
our rival gives us no quarter. Each Russian advance in 
Asia is marked by the exclusion of English wares from 
uother market, and by fresh efforts to lay hold of the 
Rennes of trade lying beyond. Yet, curiously enough. 
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it ia precisely the commercial classes in England which 
have always manifested the greatest indifference to the 
Central Asian Question. We cannot name a single 
manufacturer or merchant who has displayed any public 
interest in the subject, or who has shared with politicians 
and soldiers the task of keeping the country informed of 
the nature of Eussia’s operations in the East. One does 
not expect books or pamphlets from persons immersed in 
trade ; hut they have money, which, after all, is the vital 
element in any agitation. It does not speak much for 
the patriotism of English manufacturers and merchants 
that they should have never spent a penny in the 
defence of interests, the importance of which is ad- 
mitted on all sides ; and on which soldiers like General 
Valentine Baker, Colonel Burnaby, and General Sir 
Charles MacGregor, have lavished thousands of pounds 
in conducting arduous, dangerous, and Vfrrewardcd 
explorations. \ 

England's commercial interests in Central Asia are 
something more than a shadow. Tlie trade between 
India and Central Asia amounts to i!2,31firil2^ » year." 
Across the Caucasus nearly a million’s worth of English 
wares find their way to Persia and Central Asia annually. 
In 1880 the direct exports from the United Kingdom to 
Persia amounted to 4231,903. English inanurnclurcrs 
and merchants, therefore, have no excuse for their 
indifierenco to the cncroachmenls of Eiissia in Central 
.\fcia. The trade is still an important one, in spite of so 
many markets having been swallowed np by the Cossack 
during the last twenty-five years. 


• Twi iitT-tlinv Istts o{ rupecK — Aiintiil of tlio 

Fiiai cat Coim!ii!!iciiur« of tbo I’uiijib,” U63. S. o nliio Sir tVil- 
luta Andrerr'i rxcrllnit work, Inilu ond hr r Nriabl our«."— M. 
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“In Astrabad,” says Consul Lovett, “ there are about 
100 stalls in the bazaars v'bere English piece-goods are 
displayed. These goods are chiefly exported to this 
province from Constantinople, and bear the labels of 
Manchester houses.” Once Russia obtains possession 
of Astrabad, the place will no longer serve as a market 
for English manufactures. Aided by the prohibitive 
Russian tariff, Moscow will immediately expel Manchester 
from the bazaars of Astrabad. 

As to the political effects of an occupation of Gez, 
there can be hardly a doubt that such a step would be 
the forerunner of the amputation of Khorassan from 
Persia. A glance at the map will show that Khorassan 
is only joined to Persia by a narrow isthmus, dominated 
by Astrabad. The new Russian frontier from the mouth 
of the Atrek to Astrabad, the border lands of Afghanistan, 
and the Great Salt Desert of Persia, compress Khorassan 
into the shape of a shoulder of mutton, of which Astra- 
bad is disposed at the knuckle end. When Russia 
occupies Mery, and dominates the Hari Rud, her Cossack 
frontier posts will run three parts round it. “ South of 
Khorassan the border is formed by the Great Salt Desert, 
severing the province from the rest of Persia. Across 
this vast waste communication is almost impossible. The 
intercourse between Khorassan and the Persian capital 
is maintained by two roads, running through the narrow 
fertile gullet between the Caspian at Astrabad and the 
desert at Sharood, through the knuckle-end of the 
shoulder of mutton, as it were. This connecting link 
between Meshed and Teheran — the other, via Khaf, 
along the Afghan frontier, and round the southern side 
of the desert to the capital, does not deserve mention — 
is so fragile, that it can never under Russian pressure be 
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permanently maintained. The prospective frontier of 
Russia, after the conquest of Meiv, will pass three paits 
loiind Kliorassan, and press against the province for 
1,000 miles. It already extends round it foi nearly half 
that distance The piessnre of Persia, on the othoi 
hand, will always he confined to the eighty miles 
intenening between Astrabad and Sbahrood, and will, 
moreover, owing to the intermediate Elburz range, suffer 
from that fatal weakness that ever attends division. 
Kliorassan alone can never resist such an unequal strain. 
The enormous pressure of Russia will break oil the 
province from Persia at the neck.”* 

Hence England has a vital intoiest m the question of 
transferimg the Russian naval station from Ashoorada to 
the port of Astrabad. Such a transfer means the iiltiraato 
annexation of Astrabad itself, the sov eranco of Kliorassan 
from Peisia, and the absorption of the whole of the fer- 
tile region Ij lUg between the Caspian and Herat. The 
removal w oiild gi\ o Russia, m place of a wasting sand- 
bank, the principal port m the Caspian Sea, the mam 
outlet of Central Asiau trade, and an oxcelloiit basis for 
a militaiy demonstration against India. It is useless to 
rely exclusn ely upon Persia’s appreciation of her own 
interests to prevent Russia seizing Gcz. Persia is 
adiiiiiiistcred by imbeciles. Slio is not to bo trusted to 
keep from Russia the first of the four great cities — 
•Vstrabad, Jlcslied, Herat, and Caiidaliar — which he 
along the historical high road of invasion of India. 

lie owe it to the far-scciiig slnlesuiansliip of tbo Earl 
of Ikaconsticld that an English Consulate should have 


• ‘-.-.••■MirT, 111 Qiic n of 111- Worll. p 1V5, wliiw tin- iilrv 
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been established at Astrabad, to watcli over England’s 
interests east of the Caspian. With an experienced 
official like Major Beresford Lovett on the spot to 
maintain guard over G-ez, there ought to be no possibility 
of any sudden usurpation of Persia’s rights, such as 
marked the seizure of Ashoorada in 1841, and Krasno- 
vodsk in 1869. Downing Street and Astrabad are in 
telegraphic communication with each other, and with 
St. Petersburg and Teheran. Consular vigilance at 
Astrabad, diplomatic admonitions at Teheran, and clear 
and unmistakable declarations of English policy at 
St. Petersburg — such are the barriers England -can 
interpose between Eussia and the coveted port of 
Gez. If they fail to exercise any effect, then the only 
thing to be done is to make sure of England’s territorial 
rights to every nook and corner of Afghanistan. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE RUSblA^ EAlLWAT TO HERAT AND INDIA. 

Through railway coramunicatioft between St Petersburg and the 
Perso Turcotoan frontier — Unexpected appearance of the 
locomotive m the Transcaspian region —Discussion of Asutic 
railwaj projects in Russia in 1880 — Decision to complete the 
Transcaucasian lino — The railway to Teheran — How the 
notion ot a railway to India first occurred to Russia — SVo. 
bcleff and Annenkoff — Kizil Arvat, not Bami, the terminal 
point of the Transcaspian railway — Russian survc} of a hiio 
to Askabad, then to fiirakbs, and afterwards to Herat —Pro 
jeet for a railway to Khiva, surveys for this, and estimated 
cost — The Herat railway the railway of the immediate future 
— Approximate cost of the line , cost of the entire railway 
from Kizil Amt to India — ^Thc financial obstaclo the least 
of all harriers — The El Dondo Russia seeks — Advantages 
of a Russo Indian railway — Iinj>cratiTO necessity for the 
construction of the Euj lirates Valley railwa\ — Remarkable 
political results of tlio Transcaspian line —The nngh«h raiU 
wav to India — Englishmen should rally round the Euphrates 
scheme 
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thoir goods niid mnmifactiu-os.” Colonel C- Stewakt, English Political iVgent 
at Kliaf, Jleeting of the Royal Geographical Society, Januaiy loth, 1883. 

'• Any interference, ^vith the natiiral independence of Afghanistan ■i;\'ould bo 
regarded by Her IMajesty's Government as a very grave matter, requiring their 
most careful and serious consideration, and as one which might involve serious 
danger to the peace of India. I think, if such an interference occurred, to jrut 
the matter mildly, it is higlih’ probable that this country would intei’fere.” — 
Lord Deruv, May 8th, 1874. 

The completion of the Transcaucasian railway, from 
Batonm on the .Black Sea to Baku on the Caspian, and 
the opening up thereby of direct railway communication 
between St. Petersburg and Kizil Arvat, is a circum- 
stance worthy of the most careful consideration, as much 
on account of the actual establishment of rapid inter- 
course between the heart of Eussia and the outposts of 
Central Asia, as by reason of the possibility of a further 
extension of the Transcaspian line, in the first place to 
Herat, and afterwards to India. 

Up to 1880 there seemed no probability of any early 
extension of the Russian railway system in the direction 
of our Eastern Empire. Yarious projects existed for 
running on the Orenburg line to Tashkent ; but, how- 
ever much Greneral Kaufmann might have been in favour 
of the scheme, the Home G-overnment could not but 
recognise the enormous outlay that would be involved 
by the construction and maintenance of a railway across 
many hundred miles of unpopulated and unproductive 
desert, and hence naturally shrank from such a costly 
undertaking. The attention of the Government, indeed, 
at the time was given mainly to the question of linking 
Turkestan to Eussia by a longer and more roundabout 
process ; plans being discussed for constructing first the 
great Siberian railway, and afterwards, in about ten 
^^ears’ time, running from it a branch line south to 
Tashkent. The vast distances to be traversed, however, 

23 
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■before this alternative scheme could be carried out, pro- 
voked equal dissatisfaction, and in the end both projects 
were temporarily shelved. 

The Russian Government then turned its attention 
from Siberia and Turkestan to the Caucasus. To this 
region the railway system extended as far as Vladikavkaz, 
where its further progress had been checked by the 
engineering difficulties connected with the passage ol the 
line across the Caucasian range. The connection of 
Vladikavkaz with Tiflis, according to the engiucor 
Stratkovsky, involved the construction of a lino 122 
miles long to one of the stations on the Roti-Tiflis 
railway, requiring a number of second-class tunnels and 
one first-class one five miles long. Under no circum- 
stances could the line bo finished in loss than twelve 
years, and the estimated cost reached X80,000 a mile 
for some of the sections. Such a long and costly undor- 
taldng was as inimical to the views of the Government 
ns the Turkestan aud Siberian projects. What Russia 
wanted was to establish rapid communication with the 
East in as little time as possible, and without unduly 
straining her finances ; in order that her ability to bring 
her resources to bear upon East or West with equal 
facility might strengthen her policy in Europe and 
enhance her power in Asia. None of these three 
railway extensions harmonised with this desire. 

The Caspian aud Black Sea railway afterwards came 
in tuni under discussion. This lino was of the highest 
strategical importance, and half of it, from I’oti to Tillis, 
was already constructed. By the completion of the 
remainder, the cost of which would be comparatively 
light, railway communication would bo e.stablished 
between the Black Sea and the Casjiian, and between 
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St. Petersburg and the Persian ports of Resht and 
Astrabad. It would enable Russia to deflect the army 
of the Caucasus from the Tiflis centre to the Caspian, 
Persia, and Central Asia on the one hand, and would 
permit of the Caspian garrisons co-operating with those 
of the Black Sea against Europe on the other. Further, 
by running a branch line to Batoum, it would enable 
Russia to pour the resources of the Volga into Trans- 
caucasia and direct them from Batoum or Tiflis upon 
Kars, by means of the sjDlendid macadamized military 
roads which had already been constructed from those 
two points to the Turkish frontier. In excess of these 
military considerations there were others of a mercan- 
tile character, which had great weight with the Covern- 
ment — the completion of the line w^ould give Russia 
the control of the overland trade between Persia and 
Europe, and open up a short way to the markets of 
Central Asia ; and these were capped by the highly im- 
portant political aim of securing predominant influence 
at Teheran by the establishment of direct railway com- 
munication between St. Petersburg and Teheran. If 
the Poti-Tiflis line were extended to Baku, there would 
then remain only a link of 219 miles, from Resht to 
Teheran, untraversed by the locomotive and steamboat, 
between the Russian and Persian capitals. As a French 
syndicate was already negotiating for a concession of 
this line, there was every probability of this remaining 
gap closing over in the course of a few years. 

The principal disadvantage of the line was that it 
would probably fail to pay working expenses, let alone 


* It is stated that the construction of the line has already 
commenced. — M. 
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earn a dmdend, and that it Tvotild add Beriously to the 
drag on Russian finance already occasioned by the 
deficits of the Poti Tiflis lailway Such a consideiation 
ivould have probably been fatal to the scheme, had it 
been discussed by an English Cabinet Council The 
Euphrates Valley Railway project, for instance, has fai 
greater elements of financial success than the Trans- 
caucasian scheme, and is of far greater strategical 
importance , yet government aftei govemment in Eng- 
land has refused to give it any support In Russia, 
however, things are managed in a different manner. 
Although the accumulated deficits of the Poti Tiflis 
section amounted to two millions sterling,'' it was 
decided to evtend the line to Bahu. 

Funds for the construction of the railway wore 
advanced by the Imponal Government, and the contract 
of a group of Russian capitalists being accepted, the 
lino was commenced at once. The work of construction 
attracted very httlo attention m Europe, and it was not 
until Annenkoff’s scheme of a railway to India jiroioked 
discussion in England that any notice was taken of the 
now eiifcrpriso The hue from Baku to lillis was com- 
pleted III the anliiinu of 1882, and by October goods 
and passengers w ere passing between tlio Caspian and 
Poti. The section from Poti to Batouin was not 
fiiiislicd, bowel er, until the beginning of tbe present 
year .Vccording to the statement issued by Ibc Russian 
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Govornmeiit on the 19th October 1882, the cost of the en- 
tire Transcaucasian railway has been T8, 904, 200 sterling. 
The Minister of Finance, Professor Bunge, endeavoured 
to float a 3 per cent, loan, at 55, on the exchanges of 
Europe, to cover the advances made for the construction 
of the railway, but was everywhere unsuccessful. It 
may be noted that the Transcaucasian railroad cost 
about as much as the projected Euphrates Valley 
railway. 

There is every reason to believe that the Russian 
Government, in sanctioning the completion of the 
Transcaucasian railway in 1879, had not the remotest 
intention of constructing an extension beyond the 
Caspian in the direction of Askabad and Herat. It 
aimed rather at stiikiug south of Tiflis to the Persian 
city of Tahreez, and during 1880 railway engineers were 
busily engaged surveying the country to Djulfa, on the 
Persian frontier, a point 284 miles from Tiflis, 85 from 
Tahreez, and 459 from Teheran. There was also a talk 
of a railway to Kars. 

The notion of a Transcaspian railway did not crop up 
until after Lomakin’s defeat at Geok Tepe in September 
1879. But for that defeat, it is doubtful whether it 
would have ever been constructed at all. The disaster at 
Geok Tepe shook the power of Russia in Central Asia, 
and rendered a campaign of revenge unavoidable. The 
principal difficulty of the second expedition consisted in 
the extreme scarcity east of the Caspian of transport 
animals, to convey the stores of the army across the 
band of desert lying between the coast and the oasis of 
Akhal. To overcome this,- a service of traction engines 
and fourgons was projected by General Petroosevitch, 
and later on the construction of a tramway between 
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Tcliikislilai and the edge of the Tehke oasis was 
mooted , but neithei scheme received much encouiage- 
ment at St Peteiaburg, and disappeaied the moment 
Skoheleff decided against Tehikishlar as a base 
In proceeding to the Caspian to assume the com 
maud of the Tuicoman expedition, Skobeleff took with 
him General Annenkoff, the Controller of Russian 
Military Transport. Directly Krasnoiodsk was selected 
for the base of operations, Annenkoff suggested the 
construction of a railway fiom the Caspian coast, at 
Michailovsk, to the Tekke oasis, at Kizil Arvat. The 
Government had 100 miles of line lying idle at Beiidci, 
nhioh had been purchased and stoicd in 1878, in 
anticipation of a continuance of the war in the Balkan 
peninsula , and Annonkolf urged that this malciul 
should ho shifted to tho Caspian and oinplojod in tho 
construction of tho railiiaj 

Tho Russian Govemment agreed to this proposition, 
althougli Skobelefl gnio it a \ory lukeiiarm support. 
Ill many influeiitial circles in St. Petersburg, indeed, 
it Mas openly ndiculcd, but none tho less Anncnkoll 
Morked Mith a mil, iii spile of the disparaging entieism 
of experts. Some of llicso assorted that the iirst sand- 
sfonn iiDiild bniy the line. Bnt experience pmcil flint 
sand could blow off as moU ns blow on tho lino , and 
tlio trallle has iioter yet been interfered mth by tho 
shifting sands, iiotmtlistanding tho iiuineroiis storms 
that liaic tested tho matter. The croakers then sud 
tlial the pcnodical iniindiitioiis of tho Traiiscasjiinii 
coast Mould Mash niiay the Imo, but .Viinenkofl built 
Ills eiiibankmciils so strongly and jirolectid tluin so 
McU, that one of the soacrcstiiuiiidatious that loid. place 
ill 1881 failed to injure it at all. rerhajis it Mas lhi«e 
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dangers that induced Annenkoff to build the railway 
more substantially than had been originally intended. 
At any rate, it early threw off its character of a 
‘‘temporary military railway,” and developed into a 
five-foot broad-gauge line, as substantially and as 
strongly built as any in Eussia. If it did not render 
material assistance to Skobeleff’s expedition, it justified 
its construction immediately afterwards by powerfully 
increasing Eussia’ s infiuence in Central Asia. 

As to when the idea of extending the line to India 
first presented itself to the Eussians, is a point on which 
no precise information is forthcoming. It probably 
originally occurred to Annenkoff while supervising the 
construction of the line in Transcaspia. At any rate, 
very shortly after his return from G-eok Tepe in 1881, 
where he had been wounded during one of the recon- 
naissances of the fortress, he penned the article on 
“ Eoads to India ” which appears in the first part of 
this work, and which he issued afterwards in a pamphlet 
form, accompanied by a map of the projected route. 
The scheme did not attract much notice in Eussia at 
first, and it was not until the English press had 
prominently discussed it and forced it upon the atten- 
tion of Parliament, that Eussia began to realize the 
vast political importance of the project.^ 


The writer may claim credit for having been mainly instru- 
mental in giving this prominence to the scheme, and for having 
insisted on its importance in spite of the doubts and the ridicule 
expressed by many newspapers, Russian as well as English. 
Eor a considerable period even the Central Asian party in Eng- 
land ignored Annenkoff’s idea, and it was not until JSTovember 27, 
1882, that Sir Henry Eawlinson, Sir Richard Temple, and other 
experts gave sufficient prominence to it to atti’act the attention 
of the public at large. — M. 
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Annenlvoffs aitiele appealed befoie lus lailwaj ivas 
fanislied, and when doubts existed whether it xvould 
survn e the campaign With the fall of Geok Tepe and 
the occupation of Askabad, the tanon d’elie foi the 
railway seemed to haxc disappeaied The Enssian 
GoYernment, howexei, did not follow the example of 
the English authonties in regard to the Candnhai 
railwa} , and allow it to fall away in inin the moment the 
militarj opeiations weie at an end It steadil} con- 
tinued the construction of the line, and carried it on in due 
couise to the terminus fixed upon — Kizil Aivat When 
this was accomplished and traffic opened throughout, 
Annenkoff may be said to bare won the approx al of the 
Eussian Government foi his Indian scheme Had the 
deseit section of the lino nexcr been constnicted, it is 
serionsl} open to question whotliei Eiissia would liaxc 
taken m hand Anuenkoff’s larger pi oject — at anj info, 
not for the present But when the desert was traxcisod, 
and the countrj bojond found to be flat and fertile, 
and easilj covered bj a railwaj, the notion of threatoii 
mg onr influence m the East bj extending the lino to 
within hitting distance of Herat, could not but jiroxe 
irresistiblj tempting to a Goxcmmoiit which has alwajs 
been siiignlarl} open to the reception of great ideas 
Hiissia then began to rcaliAc that the 'I’raiiscaspiaii 
railwax was soincthing more than a mere nnlitan lino, 
bcgiiiiiiiig and cmliiig nowhere, and intended oiilx foi 
the local transport of troops It was seen that onti 
the railway from Batoiim to Baku was tonipldid, the 
Mlihailoxsk-Kwil-krxat line would iiatiirnllx fall into 
its place as a logical extension of the Itiissiaii railway 
system, and that it would prove a hetter route to 
Tiirl (stall than the road from On nhiirg to Tiishlciit, 
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in the event of the long-projected Central Asian railroad 
ever being carried into effect. People began to recognise 
the credit due to Annenkoff for having given a solid 
character to a railway, which the Russian G-overnment 
itself had originally intended to be only of a temporary 
character, and which such a far-seeing and clever man 
as Skobeleff had treated with very inadequate justice. 

Already, before the completion of the line, Annenkoff 
had sent engineers to survey the country from Kizil 
Arvat to Askabad. When this survey demonstrated 
the feasibility of a railway extension to Askabad, he 
sent on the surveyors to Sarakhs, and finally to within 
a short distance of Herat. But for the excitement 
j)rovoked in England by Lessar’s movements, there is 
very little doubt the survey would have been continued to 
India itself. As it is, the survey of this remaining section 
has only been postponed until the alarm provoked in 
England by the railway scheme has died away. 

While these surveys were in progress an additional 
' one was undertaken in the direction of Khiva. This 
may be looked upon as a sop to the Turkestan officials, 
who were offended at the vista of good things that was 
being opened up before the rival functionaries of the 
Caucasus. Turkestan had been fed for years with hopes 
of one day being joined to Russia by a railway. The 
projected railway to Sarakhs and India left her altogether 
out in the cold. This was not agreeable to such founders 
of Turkestan as Tchernayeff and others, and, in con- 
sequence of the pressure they brought to bear upon the 
Government, Lieutenant Bweestijinsky was despatched to 
Transcaspia early in 1882 to effect a survey for a line 
from Kizil Arvat to Khiva ; the idea being to continue 
the communication thence by steamer up the Oxus, and 
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perhaps lay down another line of metals thiough 
BoUiara to Tashkent 

Bweestr)insky took the route from Kizil Arrat to the 
wells of Deenar, Igdy, and Balia Ishem, thence along 
the lines of Skoheleff and Glonkhovsky’s explorations 
to OrtakujTi, Nefiskuh, Oraz Gjuma, Kizil Takeer, and 
lhah, to Kliiva The country was of a desert chaiactei 
throughout, ill-piovided with wrater, possessing no fuel, 
and requiring at places considerable lerelhngs and 
excavations. The total distance was 476 versts (315 
miles), and the estimated cost of the hue was 16,000,000 
roubles, or, at the cuirentrate of exchange, T1,GOO,000, 
the calculation being based on the estimates of the 
Transcaspian lailway. 

A railway from Ivizil An at to Kbiva would possess 
little of the pohtical and military importance accriiilig 
to a lino from ICizil Anat to Herat It would materially 
strengthen Russia’s power in Contial Asia, but it would 
not bo by any moans siitli a menace to India as a lino 
01 on to Sarakhs It would only become significant in 
tbo event of Rus«ia nniiexiiig Bokhara and shifting the 
capital of Turkestan from Tashkent to Karslii, Bokhara, 
or some other point nearer the Ovus In that case, the 
del elopincnt that would take place of Russia's pow or in 
the 1 alloy of the Oxns would act fatally on Afghan 
influence north of the Hindoo Koosh. Afghaii- 
Turkesf an would fall completely under Russian control. 

But cien this luBantago is small compared with 
the gam which Russia would deriio from pressing on 
the loLomotne to Herat, instead of in the direction of 
Klma, and ns the former project is more likely to bo 
cirried into etlect than the la'ter, we need not dip 
deeper into Licutciiaiit Bwccstninsky's data of his 
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railwa}', aucl mcrel 3 ^ bear it in mind as a possible future 
Eussian railway extension in Central Asia. We are per- 
sonally of opinion that a railway to the Oxus via Merv 
stands a better chance of being carried out than one via 
Khiva. The surveys of Alikhanoff and Lessar have shown 
conclusively that with a little management of the irriga- 
tion system of Turkmenia, the Akhal, the Tejend, and the 
Merv oases might be joined together, in which case the 
railway would only have the 150 miles of desert to 
traverse intervening between Merv and Tchardjui on the 
Oxus. This might be reduced to less than 100 miles 
by manipulating the irrigation system of the Murghab. 

The Herat railway, however, stands the best chance 
of being adopted, and is fraught with military and 
political results of such a widespread nature, that, 
compared with it, the Merv and Khivan railwaj^s sink 
into insignificance. Russia is fully aware of the strate- 
gical value of the line, and is beginning to realize the 
immense gain to be derived from the expenditure of a 
few more millions upon the plains of Central Asia. 

The Transcaspian railway, from Michailovsk to Kizil 
Arvat, is 217 versts or 144 miles long, and cost ^4,500 
a mile, or .^648,000 altogether, to construct. 

The terminal point of the line is sometimes said to be 
Bami, forty miles beyond Kizil Arvat ; but this is a 
mistake, as any reference to a 40-copeck Russian rail- 
way time-table book will show. The error has arisen 
from the circumstance that the line throughout its 
advance across the Transcaspian steppe was preceded 
by a Decauville railway, which, in the absence of animal 
transport, and on account of the scarcity of labour, 
was able to render immense assistance to the engineers. 
This railway was sixty^mve miles long, with a gauge of 
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only 20 inches, and -was -WOTlLed hy minialnve 2Won 
petroleum-heated locomotives, which looked like toys 
alongside the 23-ton locomotives running on the pei’- 
manent 5-foot gauge railway. Ever preceded hy the 
Decanville railway, hy the time the regular line reached 
Kizil Arvat, the former had penetrated to Bami. There 
it would have probably remained for a time, hnt for the 
discovery of immense deposits of naphtha and ozokerit 
at the celebrated Naphtha Hill, sixteen and a half miles 
Bonth-west of the Tageer wells, and fifty-three from the 
railway. These deposits, valued at thirty-five millions 
sterling, lie spread over an area of a few square miles. 
Up to the time of their discovery the petroleum residue, 
used as a fuel by the locomotives, had been brought 
from the island of Tchelekcn or from Baku, on the 
opposite side of the Caspian ; hnt in consequence of this 
valnablo find, the nimble little Decanville railway was 
picked up and rclaid ns a branch extension from the 
regular railway to the Naphtha Hill, in which form it 
renders invaluable service to-day in conveying fuel for 
the use of the largo locomotives. In this manner rail- 
way communication east of the Caspian was shortened 
to Kizil Anat, to which point trains run daily from 
Jilichailovsk, the fare being 8s. 8d, second class, and 
•Is. Id. third for the entire journey of 114 miles. No 
first-class carriages exist on the lino, except one or 
two for the use of the Governor of the Transcasj'ian 
region and the higher officials of his slafl'. The 
manager of the lino is Prince Kliilkofi', a man who 
has had a remarkable career. Having been expelled 
from the St. Petersburg University on account of his 
turbulence, he went to Aincriea, learnt his tnidc ns a 
mechanic, worked some time as locomotive driver on the 
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Pncilic Paihvay, returned to Eussia, rof 50 from an humble 
capacity to the post of traflic manager on the Koursk- 
!Moscow Kuihvay, and finally was selected by Aiiuenkolf 
as controller of the Transcaspian line. On account of 
his energy he is known among his friends as the 
“ Yankec-Eussianf ’ and is reckoned one of the best 
railway managers in Eussia. 

Owing to various circumstances, the cost of the 
Transcaspian raihva 3 * was greater than would be the case 
with any section of the extensions to Herat, excluding 
the small stretch at Khombou. If we deal with each 
stage of the undertaking in succession, wo think we 
shall be able to arrive at, a fairly approximate estimate of 
the cost of connecting Herat with the Eussian railway 
system. 

t' 

From Kizil Axxiit to Askabad, the distance by road is 
220 versts, or 146 miles, which might be shortened to 
about 135 by avoiding the sinuosities of the present 
route. The ground is level the whole of the way, and 
traverses no stream of any magnitude. Annenkoff told 
the writer last year that he thought this section could 
be easily covered by a railway at a cost of ^64,000 per 
mile. The outlay on the first extension would thus be 
£540,000. 

The second stage extends from Askabad to Sarakhs, 
a distance of 280 versts, or 1851 miles. According to 
Lessar, the country between these two points is equally 
level, and presents no obstacle to a railway whatever. 
Calculating its cost at the same rate as the first section, 
a total of £742,000 is attained, or, together with the 
Kizil Arvat extension, £1,282,000. 

The third stage would extend from Sarakhs to Herat, 
a distance of 305 versts, or 202^ miles. Half of this. 
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Thanks to the evacuation of Candahai ue stand in 
this position in regaid to the Key of India that though 
we may protest, we cannot enfoice compliance with our 
wishes Had we retained Candahar we could haie held 
over Knssn’s head the thieat of occupying Herat, m the 
event of the railway being pushed menacingly in that 
direction. That powei is gone horn us for eiei The 
Gladstone Gov emment flung it heedlessly aw ay, togethei 
with all other fruits of the eighteen millions sterling 
invested m the Afghan wai The threat to occupy 
Herat is a weapon which is now m Eussin’s hands 
Before a single Sepoy could arriie hefoie Herat to 
defend it, Russia, thanks to the Tianscaspian railway 
and her new position on the Perso Turconian froiitiei , 
could be mistress of the place an entire fortnight, any 
fraction of which period would bo sufflciont foi her 
troops to put the fortress m a condition to resist an 
English siege , while, at the same time, Russia could 
pour reinforcements into Hciat from the Caucasus a 
clear month in adianco of English succour arm mg on 
the scene from this country. In this inaiiiier, Herat is 
already more within the control of Russia than within 
the control of England ; and each mile further the 
'Eiaiiseaspiaii railway advances, lire more Ihc Key of 
India passes under her mfliieiieo 

Of course, the Russian anthorities do not truinpcl 
abroad the military and political advantages they arc 
.iwaro they would derive from the construction of the 
Herat rnilvvay. It would arouse the hostility of Eiiglniid 
lo the scheme if they were to he so iinpolitic ns this 
Ihiir support to the project is based upon tlio “ com- 
iucri.nl advantages ” lo he oblsmcd by the construction 
of the hue; adiaiitiges nri«mg not merely from the 
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tapping of tlic commerce of Central Asia, but from the 
acquisition of the ovcrlaiicl trade with India. This is 
the Ml Dorado that the promoter of the Russo-Indiau 
railway. General Annenkoff, holds before his country- 
men in his hrochinr.y “ The Aklial Tckke Oasis and 
Hoads to India.” The overland trade of India, he says, 
has always enormously enriched the countries through 
which it has passed. It is within the power of Russia 
to tap it. If she constructs her section to Herat, 
England, lie liolicves, will readily extend her Indian 
system to tlie same point from the mouth of the Bolan 
Pass, a distance of 509 miles. From Sibi to Candahar 
plans already exist of a railway the late Administration 
meant to have constructed had it remained in power. 
From Candahar to Flerat the country, although moun- 
tainous in parts, is infinitely easier to traverse with a 
railway than the section from Sibi to Candahar. Con- 
sequently, there exists no natural obstacle to prevent- 
the construction of the 1,122 miles of railway necessary 
to join the Indian railway system at Sibi with the 
Russian railwa}^ S3'stem at Kizil Arvat. Such a junc- 
tion would establish direct railway communication, not 
only between St. Petersburg and Calcutta, but also 
betAveen London and the capital of India. And there 
is this to be said on behalf of Annenkoff’s scheme ; the 
railway would be a real overland railway. There would 
be only three short breaks of sea — from Dover to Calais, 
from Sebastopol to Poti, and from Baku to Michailovsk, 
each only of a few hours’ duration, the whole of the 
way ; and in this respect it would surpass the Euphrates 
scheme, with its sea voyage to Alexandretta on the one 
hand, and from the Persian Gulf to India on the other. 
Such a superiority seems to General Annenkoff so 
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our control ovei the Canal would not be of that undivided 
and exclusive character marking Eussia’s control over 
her communications On the othei hand, if England, 
in alliance with Turkey, opened up the Euphrates 
Valley Railway, she would he, for all practical purposes, 
undisputed mistress of the new lonte ; she would he 
troubled by no European claim to control, and v\ oiild 
possess at both ends means of securing the line 
against attack, both the termini being upon the open 
sea.” 

The Transcaspian railway is onlj throe years old 
The Euphrates Valley scheme has been undei discussion 
more than a quarter of a century At several periods 
there have been excellent prospects of the mattei being 
taken seriously in hand bj the Govoinment, but overj 
time obstacles of various kinds, mainly political, have 
arisen to prevent its adoption Pcihaps, howcvci, the 
worst obstacle of all the Euphrates scliemo has had to 
contend with has been the multiplicity of mal projects, 
which have confused English statesmen, and impeded 
them m arriving at a definite decision ns to the right 
policy to pursue. It would appear, from an impartial 
examination of the controversj , that the aim of nianj 
of the eminent men interested m the question of a 
railway to India has been, not to patrioticnllj to-opeiato 
111 the furtherance of nnj single Bclieme, but to trot out 
a fresh one of their own, and to do their utmost to 
prevent the realization of rival projects. Vithoiit m 
anj waj wishing to deal too severelj with unrestrained 
discussion, wo cannot but aflirra that if there had been 
lojal co-operation on tho part of English projectors, 
instead of acrmioiiious self-assertion and egotism, tin 
overland railroad from the 'Mediterranean to the Persian 
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Gulf would have probably been in mature working order 
to-day. While English experts have been squabbling 
in the newspapers and on the platform, Russia has 
quietly, without any discussion at all, taken the wind 
out of everyone’s sails. Even Annenkoff, proud as he 
is of his scheme, was ready to admit, up to the recent 
discoveries of Lessar, that his route was not perhaps 
the best that might have been adopted ; but any 
scheme, no matter how great its drawbacks may be, 
that has elements of success, and is swiftly and 
thoroughly worked out, is better than the best of 
projects tossed helplessly hither and thither on a sea 
of endless discussion. Had it been left to experts to 
decide which was the best port for communication 
between England and the United States, Liverpool 
would probably have never been chosen ; and, for that 
matter, the question would very likely not have been 
settled yet. However, Liverpool got the start, and 
soon made up for deficiencies ; while Bristol, with all 
its superior advantages, was left altogether behind in 
the race. In the same manner, the Transcaspian 
railway has got the start ; and it must make many 
Englishmen of note blush that they did not patriotically 
rally round the Euphrates scheme years ago, and carry 
it out before Russia secured her present menacing 
position at the gates of Herat. 

Reviewing the career of the agitation for the Euphrates 
Valley railway, it seems to us to have been smothered 
too much with aristocratic patronage : innumerable 


* Until Lessar discovered the easy level road from Aslrabad 
to Herat, the route via Astrabad and Meshed was considered 
the best for a railway to India. — M. 
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Lords, M.P.’s, K. C.B ’s, K.C S.I.’s, and general officers 
of greater or lesser fame, liaTe ardently lecommended 
the scheme, but they have done nothing to carry it out. 
The Euphrates Committee, in its impotence, reminds 
us of the Patriotic Association, which started in 1881 
with half a Times column of titled peisonages “to 
uphold the interests of the British empire,” hut died of 
inamtion after giving buth to on indigo-colomed six- 
penny pamphlet. 

Discardmg all mmor collateral projects, the English 
schemes for shortening the distance to India may ho 
represented by two • the Euphrates VaUoy project, 
connecting the Mediterranean with the Persian Gnlfj 
and the Asiablinor railway, starling fiom Constantinople 
in the direction of India Among the rival routes to 
these two schemes, seieral began their conrso from the 
Black Sea, but they had the fatal objection tliat tlio 
Eumiio stood ciory chanco of some day becoming a 
Biissinn lake, which would render tliem useless ns a 
means of unassnilablo coiiimiiiiieation betw con England 
and India This is an objection which attends also 
the .\sin Minor railway project, through CoiiBlantinoplo 
to India , for, with the probability y early grow iiig less 
of England always being able to keep that city out of 
Bussin's haiidb, or beyond her iiilliionco, ho wonld be a 
bold slatesninn who would propose that this countiy 
should siibbidise railway commiinitntion with India 
through the Balkan pemiibula. 

'Ibis defect IS becoming generally recognised by 
English experts nowadays, and how tier jirobable it 
may be that Europe and India will bo coimccjed in the 
distant future by a riilway running through Con- 
btantinojdc, the line will never be regarded by England 
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as a means of commimicatiou available in time of war. 
The English raihva}^ to India will be the one that will 
start from the Mediterranean opposite Cyprus, and run 
to the Persian Gulf, thence to be coutinued in due 
course to India. Two routes have their advocates in 
this direction — the Tigris and the Euphrates, and each 
have rival starting points. But the weight of authority 
and prestige is with the Euphrates scheme, and, in 
some form or other, it wiU no doubt some day be 
carried out. 

We have demonstrated that the cost of connecting 
the Russian and Indian railway systems, by extending 
the Transcaspian railway from Eizil Arvat to Sibi, a 
distance of 1,122 miles, would be T6, 192,000 sterling. 
The Euphrates Valley railway from Alexandretta, on 
the Mediterranean, to Grain, on the Persian Gulf, would 
be 920 miles long; and in the substantial form advocated 
by Sir William Andrew, would involve an expenditure 
of eight millions sterling. 

The Russian scheme would connect Europe and India 
at a stroke. This would not be the case with the 
Euphrates project, which only shortens the distance 
between England and India. But, as we have said, if 
Russia has a railway to India, we must have a railway ; 
and if we cannot have a perfect line, we must make 
the best of what we can get. 

When the Russian scheme is completed, there will 
be railway communication between St. Petersburg and 
Calcutta, broken only by the thirty-six hours’ sea run 
from Sebastopol to Poti, and by the twenty-four hours’ 
run from Baku to Krasnovodsk. The only assailable 
points along the line will be the short stretch across the 
Black Sea, and the section closest to India. 
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England, on the othei hand, cannot unfortunately 
establish similai OTerland communication between 
London and Calcutta In time of war, the sboit cut 
across the Continent followed by oui mails would be 
closed to oui leinforcements Oui troops would have to 
be coni eyed by sea lonnd to the Mediterranean, and 
thence to Kurratchee ua the Suez Canal , oi else 
deposited halt way at some point opposite Cypiiis, and 
thence com eyed by means of an overland railway to the 
Persian Gulf, to be theie shipped again and cairied on 
to India If it be affirmed that the reinforcements 
w ould bo exposed to a flank attack from the Russians at 
Kars in passing along tlio Euphrates Valley, it may with 
equal truth bo pointed out that this is a defect that 
applies equally to the transport of troops by sen to 
India When Russia completes her land communicati ons 
with India they will be self-enclosed and unassailable. 
Our sea communications, on the other hand, w ill alw ay s 
bo open to attack every incli of the way by the cruisers 
of the enemy 

But, admitting the flank weakness of the railway 
between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, wlint 
we have to solve is tins that Russia, sooner or later, 
will force on India a railway enabling her to throw 
troops against our outposts in less than a week, or, if 
wo treat the Caucasus as the base, m less than five days; 
while Englaud, clinging to the Suez route, caniiol, 
under any circunislances, hope to land troojis at 
Kurratchee in less than three weeks Mhat, therefore, 
shall be done to quicken our coiiimumcations with 
India? The Ihiphratcs Valley railway would shortcii 
the distance by about 1,000 miles, and reduce the 
journey by several days. If anything happened to the 
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Suez Canal — and in these dynamite times a si)y, on a 
dark niglit, miglit cut our communications with India at 
a stroke — ilic line would render i)riceless assistance in 
the forwarding of stores and reinforcements to the East. 
If the railway would be exposed to a similar danger, 
the damage could be more readily repaired But there 
is another point connected with the Euphrates Valley 
railway which must not be overlooked. The construction 
of the line is but part of a more general scheme for 
running a railway through Soulliern Pensia and Belooch- 
istan to Candahar and India. Such a railway •would 
shorten the distance to a still more appreciable extent. 
But it would render still greater assistance in one other 
respect. If Russia ever occupies Herat by a coup clc 
vuiin—md now that this is an easy exploit the Key of 
India cannot be considered safe from sudden seizure — 
the English would at once have to make a fresh advance 
upon Candahar. This is admitted by all experts. It is 
not improbable, indeed, that England may not beforehand 
re-occuj^y the city, in view of Russia's advances upon 
Herat. In either case the connection of Candahar with 
the Mediterranean, opposite Cyprus, by a railway, would 
be a matter of the highest strategical importance. On 
the one hand, English troops would proceed along the 
Euphrates railway to Candahar, and on the other Indian 
troops would advance to join them by a railway running 
to the same point from the Bolan. 

The adoption of two measures is urgently needed, in 
view of the menacing extension of the Russian railway 
system towards India : the construction of the'Euphrates 
Valley railway ought to be encouraged by a Government 
guarantee, and steps should be taken to carry out the 
old project for running on the Indian railway system to 
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Candahar. There has been quite enough useless 
discussion over the former measure. Let there now ho 
action. Let Government and public support he freely 
and patriotically accorded to Sir William Andrew, who, 
for over twenty-five years, has urged the merits of the 
scheme upon the country, and has been supported by some 
of our ablest Oriental statesmen. Admitting the existence 
of defects in it, as must be the case with all enterprises, 
any railway serving as an auxiliary route to India and 
shortening the journey thither, is better than none at all. 

As for the Sibi-Candahar railway, its construction is 
absolutely essential if a stand is ever to be made at that 
point against a Russian force located at Herat, with a 
railway at its back inflating its strength from tho Cau- 
casus. To propose meeting the emergency by scraping 
a little smoother tho caravan road from Sibi to Quetta, 
is an insult to tho common-sonao of the English people, 
and betrays an ignorance of tho bearings of tho situ- 
ation, which Parliamont and the public ought not to 
tolerate for a moment. England’s Imperial interests 
ought not to bo sacrificed to the desiro of tho Glnd- 
stoiio Cabinet to appear consistent. Lot tho negative 
poliey that has prevailed up to now bo modified, on 
tho ground that fresh factors have been introduced into 
the Central Asian problem since tho evacuation of 
Caiulahar. If the Conservative Party takes that patri- 
otic interest in India its lenders declare it does, it 
should promote by applauding, rather than check by 
deriding, any sneh reversal of policy. 
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THE TRANSCASPIAN RAILWAY. 


Lengili — 144 Miles. 


Fares. 

2iid Class. 8rtl Class. Station. 

Copcclcs. 

klicliailoYskaya. 
0.44 0.22 Moolla-Kari 

• 

t 

• 

• 

Time of 
Departure. 
A.nr. 

7.0 

8.08 

0.70 

0.35 

Kootol 

• 

• 

8.44 

1.14 

0.57 

Balla-Ishem 

• 

• 

10.57 

1.72 

0.86 

Aiclin 

• 

• 

12.02 

2.02 

1.01 

Pereval . 

• 

• 

12.43 

2.34 

1.17 

Akhtcha-Kuima 

* 

• 

1.37 

2.94 

1.47 

Kazandjik 

• 

• 

3.49 

3.28 

1.64 

Oozoon-Su 

• 

• 

4.35 

3.74 

1.87 

Ooshak . 

• 

• 

5.45 

4.32 

2.16 

Kizil-Arvat, arrives 

• 

• 

6.55 

0.58 

0.29 

Kizil-Arvat 

Ooshak . 

c 

• 

p 

9.20 

10.45 

1.04 

0.52 

Oozoon-Su 

• 

• 

11.45 

1.38 

0.69 

Kazandjik 

• 

• 

1.26 

1.98 

0.99 

Akhtcha-Kuima 

• 

• 

2.53 

2.30 

1.15 

Pereval . 

• 

■ 

3.37 

2.60 

1.30 

Aidin 

a 

* 

4.28 

3.18 

1.59 

BaUa-Ishem 

• 

• 

6.38 

3.62 

1.81 

Kootol 

• 

• 

7.36 

3.88 

1.94 

Moolla-Kari 

• 

• 

8.22 

4.32 

2.16 

Michailovskaya, arrives 

• 

9.15 

The 

journey 

from the Caspian to 

ILzil 

Arvat thus 


occupies about twelve hours. 

The working expenses umount to 590,000 roubles 
a year. 
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“Count Simonitcli, being Itimo from a -wound, drove his carringo from Teheran 
to Herat, and could drive it toCandnhar; and the Shah’s aiiny has no-w for 
nearly seven months subsisted almost exclusively on the supplies of the cotmtry 
immediately around Herat and Gliurian. leaving the still more productive dis- 
tricts of Sebzewar and Ferrah untouched. In short, I can vouch from personal 
observation that there is absolutely no impediment to the march of an army to 
Herat, and that, from all the information I have received, the country between 
that city and Candahar not only presents no dilliculty, but affoi'ds remarkable 
facilities for the passage of armies. There is. therefore, my Lord, no security 
for India in the nature of the country through which an arm}' would have to 
pass to invade it from this side. On the contrary, the whole line is peculiarly 
favourable for such an enterprise: and I am the more anxious to state this 
opinion clearly, because it is at vai'iance with my previous belief, and with 
statements which I may have previously hazarded, relaying on more imperfect 
information.’’ — Letter from Srn Joirx 5IcXnrt.r. to Lord Palmerston, Jleshed, 
Juno 25th. 1838. 

The Central Asian Question is continually changing. 
Fresh factors are constantly being introduced, which 
upset the most careful calculations and falsify the most 
positive predictions of the past. An oihnion is no sooner 
expressed, a policy no sooner promulgated, than events 
hasten to shatter the one and modify the other. Two 
epochs of the Central Asian problem have already run 
their course ; a third is now progressing. The contro- 
versies and views of the first epoch, extending up to the 
Crimean War, were rendered obsolete by the conquest 
of Turkestan ; and, in like manner, the discussions 
evoked and views expressed during the subjugation of 
the Kirghiz steppes and the khanates of Bokhara, Khiva, 
and Khokand, are being rendered obsolete by the move- 
ment that is now developing itself east of the Caspian. 
On this account, nothing is more absurd than to quote 
against the possibility of Eussia invading India, opinions 
expressed by eminent men when the Asiatic frontier ran 
past Orenburg ; or, again, when the most advanced post 
was Samarcand. The conquest and occupation of Akhal, 
and the discovery of an easy level route running from 

25 
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Astrabad to Herat, have altogether changed the con- 
ditions of the prohlem. The new base beyond the 
Caspian is as immense an improvement npon the 
Turkestan base as the latter was upon that of 
Orenburg. 

It is a regrettable circumstance that some of our staff 
officers, with leisure on their hands, have not applied 
themselves to the elucidation of the problem, whether 
a Russian invasion of India is really feasible or not 
from the new base beyond the Caspian. Many Russian 
generals have expressed their opinion on tlie subject 
since the Central Asian Question entered upon its present 
phase, by the Russian occupation of Asknbnd on the 
one hand and the English evacuation of Candahar on 
the other; but, so far as we are aware, not a single 
English officer has given a reply to their arguments. 
The problem should not bo a difficult one to solve one 
way or the other. A Russian invasion of India either 
is or is not feasible. The subject could bo dispassion- 
ately discussed from a military point of view, without 
offensively imputing to Russia any present desire to turn 
ns out of our Eastern Empire. 

The Russian position in Central Asia is continually 
improving. There was a time when it took Russian 
troops three or four months to get from the homo 
provinces to Orenburg — the Russian base for any 
operations against India u]) to the Crimean War. 
Reyond Orenburg lay deserts and kbanates as yet un- 
conquered, inteq)Osing u most difficult barrier between 
the Cossack outposts and Afghanistan. .An invasion of 
India in the reign of the autocrat Nicholas would have 
liccii such a stupendous uSidertaking, that it is only 
possilile to account for the nhirm expressed during the 
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epoc]] of tliG first Afghan war, on the grounds that 
onr position was still insecure in the peninsula, and 
that the slow and roundabout voyage to India via the 
Cape, together with the absence of telegraphic commu- 
nication, rendered it difficult for reinforcements to arrive 
on the north-west frontier from England in less than 
a 5 'ear. Eussia showed her sense of the difficulty of the 
task by making no attempt to disturb us in India during 
the Crimean War. 

When the Eusso-Turkish conflict broke out in 1876, 
the relative positions of the two powers in Asia had 
undergone considerable change. A railway ran from 
St. Petersburg to Orenburg, and the journey thither of 
troops from the home provinces, instead of occupying 
several months, was now but a matter of a couple of days. 
Tlie Eussian base against India had shifted in the interval 
from Orenburg to Taslikent — the barrier of the imcon- 
quered tribes and khanates had been planed away. 
Still, the despatch of troops from Orenburg to Tashkent 
could not be accomplished in less than four or five 
months ; and even when Bokhara was traversed the 
colossal range of the Hindoo Koosh interposed a barrier, 
which in England was regarded by many as an in- 
superable obstacle to the passage of a modern European 
army. On the other hand, the communications between 
England and India had improved to a degree which 
threw the Eussian improvements altogether into the 
shade. Thanks to the opening of the Suez Canal, 
troops could be sent from Portsmouth to India in less 
than a month. 

During the Crimean War Eussia made no attempt to 
attack us in India. During the Eusso-Turkish War she 
fitted out three columns in Turkestan to advance to the 

25 « 
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Indian frontier, and despatched an envoy to Cabul to 
secure the co operation of the Ameei of Afghanistan in 
the descent upon oui dominions There is a significant 
difference between the two epochs 

Since the conclusion of the Kusso-Tuihish struggle, 
Russia’s position has again changed in Central Asia 
The offensive ha=6 has been shifted from Turhostau to 
Transcaspia, from Samai<;and to Asknbad Instead of 
a stretch of desert, foni months’ maich hioad, intei- 
vening between the teiminal point of the lailway sjstem 
and the Central Asian base, the locomotive has been 
earned close up to the new outposts m Central Asia 
Direct railwaj commnnication now cvists hetuecn 
St Petersburg and Kizil An at, and tioops can bo 
despatched from Odessa to Askabad — the Russian 
Quetta — in loss than a fortnight \Vhcn the lailuaj is 
extended from Kizil Arvat to Askabad, tlio loiiraoy will 
bo again shortened to half tho tirao ’I bus, then, 
Russia’s position in Central Asia has so far improicd, 
that wlicreas in 1878 sho could not haie sent troojis 
from AIoscoii to Samarcand in much less than si\ 
months, she will bo able lerj shortlj to send them to 
Askabad iii six days. 

. On ibo oilier hand our comninmcation-) iiiih hiilm 
bale not been qinckeiied m the slightest in the nitenal, 
and, indeed, are unsusceptible of any further improic- 
inonl so long ns they arc cxchisiicly confined to the sou 
It IS only by the construction of tho Euphrates Valley 
railway that we cm shorten the joiinicy at all betwtin 
England and India, and that course the Goiernmcnt 
ln\c hitherto refused to adopt We emuot, wt rtiieat, 
nnproic our scn-comranmiatious with India; on the 
other hand, there is no limit to tho imiiroieiiicnt i Inch 
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Russia can effect in her land-communications with 
Central Asia. 

T\']ien G-eneral Kaufmann assembled his troops on the 
Bokharan frontier in 1878, he was distant six months 
from the terminal point of the Russian railway system — 
Orenburg. Were an advance ordered from Askahad 
io-moiTOAv, the Russian commander would be only six 
days distant from the terminal point of the railway 
system — ffizil Arvat. In the face of this it is im- 
possible to deny that in the interval Russia’s position 
has immensely improved in Central Asia. 

Further than this, no barrier exists to-day between 
General Rbhrberg and Herat such as existed in 1878 
between Kaufmann and CabuL When he set out from 
Samarcand in Juno, he had before him a march of more 
than 700 miles, a broad and rapid river, ill-provided 
witli boats, and the stupendous mountain range of the 
Hindoo Koosh, to say nothing of such minor obstacles 
as the highlands and deserts of Bokhara. Between 
Askahad and Herat there is no great river to cross, no 
dilBcult mountain range to traverse, no hills except a 
few insignificant ones near the journey’s end, and fewer 
expanses of uncultivated soil than in the Bokharan 
khanate. Finally, the distance from Askahad to Herat, , 
by Lessars’s route, is only 388 miles. 

As a matter of fact, Russia, by shifting her base from 
Turkestan to Transcaspia, and by linking it with her 
railway system, has practically made herself mistress of 
the destinies of Herat. She could occupy it with troops 
from the Caucasus in a fortnight less time than we 
could from India, and with troops from Odessa in six 
weeks less time than we could hope to do with troops 
from England. 
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In 1878 Herat was regarded as safe from a Bussian 
coup de main. The barrier of the Turcoman tribes 
intervened between the Caspian and the Key of India. 
The barrier has now melted away, and a Bussian occu- 
pation will inevitably follow the next outbreak of war 
between the two countries. Thanks to our retirement 
from Candahar, we cannot prevent this. We have to 
face the fact that next time we quarrel with Eussia it 
will bo within the province of our rival to occupy Herat 
in less time than Kaufmann would have needed in 1878 
to reach the river Oxus, let alone Cabul. Thus, every- 
way, Eussia’s power of offence in Central Asia has 
immensely improved since the signaturo of the Treaty of 
Berlin. Our statesmen must recognise this, and base 
their policy not upon data collected and opinions ex- 
pressed during the Orenburg and Turkestan epochs, 
but upon the new facts of the now o])och, which ns yet 
has hardly been treated by English experts at all. 

A few months ago the scmi-ollicial “Journal do 
St. Petorsbourg,” in replying to some articles wliich had 
been appearing in the “ Jloming Post” on the fresh 
phases of the Central Asian Question, denied that 
Eussia had over entertained the idea of attacking us 
. in India, or would in the future ever attempt to disturb 
us there. Such a declaration might have passed nn- 
contested a few years ago, when Liberal and Eadical 
writers rvere wont to ridicule the notion of a Bus.sian 
invasion of India, but it cannot stand the tost of fact.s 
to-day. IVo know that Eussia, badly posted a.s she was 
in Central Asia in 1878, prepared for a military descent 
upon India ; and this fact cannot but warn us of the 
jiossibility of further attempts in the future, especially 
ns her position has so far improved since, that the 
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templation to attack must prove almost irresistible on 
a rupture between the two Powers. 

Kaufmann’s expedition of 1878 has never been cle- 
scribedj and on account of that reason, perhaps, has failed 
to provoke that attention which it otherwise would have 
done in this countr 3 \ Russia's reticence on the subject 
is probably" due to the circumstance that the move was 
a bad one on her part, since she showed her hand in 
Central Asia without gaining anjdhing by it. As a rule, 
full accounts appear in the “ Voenni Sbornik " of her 
military operations tlie moment they come to a close. 
Skobeleff’s Turcoman campaign, for instance, has been 
described to an extent which is positively embarrassing 
to the historian. Kaufmann’s operations in 1878, on the 
contrary, have never been described at all. It is only 
by chance letters and allusions in the Russian press that 
we are able to form any idea of the aims and operations of 
the Governor- General of Turkestan at that epoch. One 
of these facts is a letter addressed by General Skobe- 
leff to General Kaufmann on a demonstration against 
India, which subsequently developed into the march of 
the three columns in the direction of it in 1878. 
Another is a letter by Kaufmann himself on the same 
expedition, addressed to General Bogdanovitch, the 
Russian historian of the Crimean war. The latter 
saw light in the “ Moscow Gazette ” early in 1882 ; 
the former has only been recently published in the 
“ Novoe Vremya,” embodied in a series of reminiscences 
of Skobeleff, which, it is no secret in journalistic circles 
in Russia, emanate from the pen of Captain Masloff, 
the author of the brilliant little book, ‘'The Conquest 
of Akhal Tekke ” (Zavoevanie Akhal Teke), and a 
bosom friend of the gifted Russian general. Skobeleff’s 
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letter was written at ten o’clock at night on the 8th of 
March, 1877, at Fort Kazala — that dreary, isolated, 
snow-heleaguered post near the shore of the desolate 
Aral, where he had halted for a few hours on his way 
to St. Petersburg to take part in the Turkish war. Ho 
had just come straight from Ferghana, the new Eussian 
province on the northern slope of the conglomeration of 
mountains, south of which lie the plains of India ; and, 
with the experiences of the jouiuey still fresh upon 
him, he commences the letter by giving a graphic 
account of the frightful roads of Central Asia, which, ho 
observes, “ if known to Dante would have sen-ed ns an 
additional horror to hell.” From the tone of the letter 
and Maslotf’s comments, it is clear that the closest and 
most unafl'ccted friendship existed between Skobeloff and 
Kaufmann. Eopeatiug Moltko’s opinion, expressed half 
a century ago, that Eussin would find it diflieult to 
obtain decisive results in European Turkey without a 
powerful Black Sea Fleet, and the opinion of Field- 
Marshal Varshavsky in 1 829 that a campaign in Asiatic 
Turkey could only be of value if waged against the 
Euphrates and Tigris trade-routes, Skobelofl' goes on 
to describe it ns his belief that England will support, 
directly or indirectly, Turkey, and finally says: “ 'Would 
it not bo better to make use of our now ])owcrful 
strategical position in Central Asia, our better nc<iunint- 
ance than before with the routes and means, in the 
extended sense of the term, in Asia, in order to strike 
at our real enemy a deadly blow in the event (doubtful) 
of the evident signs of our determination to operate 
against the line of operations most sensitive for the 
English, failing to cause them to entirely give way to 
US? the risk^of the undertaking consists in 
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{lint. — mais cnfin, Excellence, Paris vaut Men une 
messc.” The liiatnsj due to Captain Maslotf’s discretion, 
leaves ns ignorant of wliat SkobelefT’s plan was for 
sirilung a deadly blow at ns in India, but it is obvious 
from the extract preceding it that lie considered the 
enterprise feasible. 

A ic.w weeks later Pussia declared war against Turkey, 
and Kaufmann began at once to prepare for a campaign 
in Central Asia. One of his first acts was to despatch 
a mission to Bokhara, headed by the diplomate, Gospodin 
Weinberg, to prepare the Emir for eventualities. Native 
messengers were then despatched to Cabul. While the 
diplomatic web was spinning, Kaufmann busied himself in 
concentrating troops and purchasing supplies. 

An attempt has been made in England, though, 
significantly enough, never in Russia, to excuse Kauf- 
mann’s preparations on the grounds that they were 
purely defensive ; that he never meant to move out of 
the limits of Turkestan. But this contention is based 
on fancies, not on facts. An officer attached to the 
column that advanced to tlie Bokharan border furnished 
the Russian “Graphic” (“ Vsemirnaj^a Illustratsia ”) 
■with some sketches of the expedition, and these he 
headed, “ The Russian Expedition to the Frontier of 
India.” 

General Soboleff, the head of the Asiatic Department 
of the Russian General Staff, when questioned on the 
subject in March 1882 (“ The Russian Advance Towards 
India,” page 16), said : “ We had prepared for a march 
against India. At Djam, bn the Bokharan frontier, we 
had assembled a force, and we meant to advance with 
20,000 troops. In Siberia we had a reserve of 50,000 
troops ready, and there were many more in their rear. 
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The Ime of advance would have depended upon circum- 
stances, probably tbiougb Bokbaia to Cabul.” 

Doctoi Tavorsky again, physician to the Stobetofif 
Embassy at Cabul, strengthens oui contention beyond 
possibility of lefutation by the opening voids to bis 
admirable work on “ The Journey of the Russian 
Mission to Afghanistan.”* He commences his first 
lolume thus • — “ In May 1878 there nas a greater stn 
in society at Tashkent than at any pienous period 
Preparations were being made for an expedition to 
India. An order bad been issued for the formation of 
three detachments of Turkestan troops to set out in a 
leij short time foi the sontbcm fiontier. All that was 
warlike in Turkestan woke up, ns it were, from n long 
sloop, shook itself and began to fiddle . . . the otTicers 
had a jovial appearance, as if they bad all bad presents 
made them . . every whore expressions of delight 
eould be beard at the impending march. . . 'Now 
wo ’re off to India, to dine the English out of it ’ ” 
lYliilo Kanfmann was assembling bis troops in 


• Piiblislicd nt St Petersbun^ *n 1882 YtiTorsby, who is b\ 
no mc'ins an Anglojthilo, denounces the intipacit^ of Stohetoff 
Tiwd bw foWs in WTging Slv'tc- to bftbV UngKwd when 
was no chin i of Kussii bacUmc him up J3ut for Stoliotoff « 
urgent | rcssun and j rotmses, 'inior»ik,i sais Slure Ah would 
hail n iir mil irhtd on a war ngamsl rnglaiul It is inton- sting 
to n lie that \ arorskr eharia with most other Pnssnns the Whef 
tint III ojprcss the {>io{Io of Indu and that thii an nidrta 
throw u* off on the ajnnnch of a utrongcr }>onor It mil K 
from this fital Whef lint Kussia will inoTitahlv altmipt nomc 
dar, if no oj j- * h r in Eurojt, to milTirt, li intrigue from 
wnlmond aitarV fri m without, our nil in Indfa YaTornir m 
*ueh an agreeahlr hfin'st wn!«r, and he js no r« freshinglr cnndi 1 
in the i xj n siion t f hii new*, tijal U is imjvixitl 1*» to chirg him 
with wiKullr distorting hu } ictun. of our |xiiitum in our Kist rn 
I’r I ire, based in j laces on the new* of the Afghans — "SI 
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Turkestan, and the Emir Mozaffar Eddin (coerced by 
the Eussian envoy Weinberg) was collecting food to feed 
them in their passage through Bokhara, the Eussian 
army in Europe was traversing the Balkans, and finally 
settled down within a few hours’ distance of Oonstanti- 
no]Dle. Here Eussia found herself face to face with 
England, and it was while negotiations for peace were 
in progress that the council of war was held in the 
Eussian camp with reference to an attack upon India, 
which resulted in the despatch of Colonel Grodekoff and 
Colonel Stolietoff to Tashkent, and the ex-political 
Gospodin Pashino to India. Stolietoff, as is well 
Imown, made his way to Cahul, Grodekoff to Herat, and 
a third officer, Colonel Matvaeff, of the Turkestan army, 
to Balkh and Badakshan. In this manner Eussia 
placed officers in each of the three principal aj)proaches 
to India from Turkestan. Pashino was also to have 
penetrated to Cahul from India, and was to Eave 
assisted Stolietoff with that knowledge of Afghan politics 
he had acquired while serving two years as interpreter 
to Abdurrahman Elian. He was, however, stopped at 
Peshawur by the English officials, and sent back to 
Eussia. This act provoked a great outcry at the time, 
Pashino representing himself, and being represented, as a 
“ private traveller.” It was only after Skobeleff’s death 
that the public became aware, through a letter addressed 
by Pashino to one of the St. Petersburg newspapers, 
that he was despatched to Cabul from the Eussian camp 
at the instigation of General Skobeleff. The audacity 
of the proceeding, in attempting to send an emissary to 
Cabul through India at a moment when Eussia and 
England were on the verge of war, almost takes away 
one’s breath. Little wonder that more innocent 
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Eussian travellers should he regarded mth suspicion 
in India.* 

Of the three columns formed in Turlrestan, the main 
and central one marched from Samarcand to I>jam,rMth 
the intention of taking the direct route to Cahulj the 
second, under General Abramoff, ascended the Alai from 
Ferghana in the direction of Cashmere ; and the third, 
commanded hy General Grotengelm, advanced from 
Kliha to Tchardjui, the Oxus ferry leading to Mer-v, 
where rt operated in harmony with a fourth column, con- 
trolled by Lomakin, which set out from the Caspian and 
penetrated to the Turcoman dales adjoining Kizil Arvat. 

Things were in this condition when, on the 16th 
July 1878, two days after the signature of the Treaty 
of Berlin, Kauftnaiin wrote to General Bogdanorutch as 
follows: — “At present, by the will of the Emperor, 
I have assembled an army of dimensions ns yet nusoeii 
in Central Asia, and in quality fit to encounter any 
troops in the world. Of course, a march to India with 
these means is not to bo thought of, but if on the other 
side— i.c. Afghanistan — help is forthcoming, wo may- 
do a great deal, and nbore all set Biiumering such a 
porridge that the hull-dogs will not shake thcnisohcs 


• An necounl of P.ishinoB t-irocr is given in ** Gro<lekoff » 
Knlf to Iltnt, j> 213 After his return from India In* |iro. 
cctMh d to Livadi \, wlu re the IlmjKror Aloxtiiulor 11. was Ktnvinp; 
nud tlunro to Titlis SuhRO<iiicntli he turmd up nt St Pt'ttrs* 
luir^, nnd contnhntid n fiw nrtijci to the jm ks IIo nj pears 
to h ivi* ht« n one of ihobt* men who make tin* worst of tin ir opjior- 

lumtui, find quimlwith tin ir jatrou'innd I one hu torn Win n 
I was m St I\tf rshiirg m Julj I8S2, he was jn hospital siifTi ring 
from tlu* < fficts of havinglt^n niii ot* r I r n droshkr, ami was 
m a c* nditmti of niMUf ihstitution If hr* has ncormal he 
has prolahlr sunk dt < jf r still tn povirty. Th* ro is h vrdlv anr 
liki hhoo<l of his ap{-‘anrig again tn the art na of Asiatic jrolitics 
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clcfir of.” In other words, Kanfmaun confesses lie 
meant, to do wliat Lord Dalhoiisie had many years 
previous expressively predicted Eussia would some day 
attempt — i.c. “ shake the frontier of India.” Such a 
“ shaking ” he probably thought would rattle down our 
supremacy in India and deliver Eussia from England’s 
opposition in Europe. Unfortunately for Kaufmann, 
peace was concluded in Europe, and lie had the mortifi- 
cation of knowing that ho had exposed Eussia’s hand in 
Central Asia without winning anything by it. Up to 
1878 it was a frequent and favourite assertion with the 
Eussophil party that Eussia had no intention whatever 
of attacking or disturbing us in India. Kaufmann’s 
expedition exposed the falsity of such a view, and made 
it a new point in England’s policy that she should be 
always prepared for the future against any attempt to 
“ shake the Indian frontier.” At the same time the 
expedition was not without its uses for Eussia. It 
taught her the difficulty of a march upon India via the 
Hindoo Koosh and Cabul, and instigated those opera- 
tions against the Tckke Turcomans, which in a short 
time were destined to hand over the road to Herat to 
her control, and place at the disposition of the larger 
army of the Caucasus the easier route to India via 
Sarakhs, Herat, and Candahar. In 1879 upwards of 
25,000 troops were assembled on the East Casiiian 
coast to occupy and annex Akhal, and although from a 
variety of causes the Lazareff-Lomakin campaign failed, 
Skobeleff signally retrieved the honour of Eussia at 
G-eok Tepe in 1881. Eeferring to that event a year 
later, at the memorable Geok Tepe banquet, he said, 

“ The late Emperor fully realized the immense im- 
portance of a place of arms at the gates of Herat and 
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Afghanistan at a given period in history.” This has 
been secured by occupying Askabad and constructing 
there fortified barracks for 4,000 men. As to the 
effect of this act on Persia, Skobeleff rvas able to say 
that, “ Never since the time of Mahomed Shah’s march 
to Herat, coupled vith the memorable services of Count 
Simonitch, has the influence of the Kussian Minister at 
Teheran been more predominant. In one word, the spell 
of the Eussian standard is poweiful far away to the east, 
even beyond the conquered region, and this will doubt- 
less be confirmed by the engineers who have just returned 
from Sarakhs.” This vicn of the power of Eussia’s 
prestige was fully confirmed by Lcssar a few days later, 
and since then the spectacle has been witnessed of a 
Eussian oflicor — Lcssar — ^being able to ride to the 
outposts of Herat with a few Turcoman servants, and be 
hospitably treated by tho Afghans, while no Englishman 
dare penetrate to Candahar, lot alone to Herat, although 
Afghanistan is supposed to be within tho sphere of our 
influence. 

Shortly after making this speech, General Skobeleff 
honoured tho writer with several conversations, during 
which ho was extremely frank and good-humoured, and 
rannifcsted no disinclination whatever to answer tho 
questions put to him. Said ho (Eussian Advance 
Towards India, p. 103) : — “ I do not understand mili- 
tary men in England writing in the ‘ Army and Navy 
Gar.cttc,’ which I take in and road, of a Eussian in- 
rasion of India. 1 do not think it would be feasible. I 
should not like to be commander of such an e.xiiodifion. 
The diflicnlties would be enormous. To Bubjiigato 
.\klml we had only 5,000 men and needed 20,000 
r.miels. To get that transport wo bad to send to 
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Orenburg, to Khiva, and to Mangishlak for camels. 
The trouble was enormous. To invade India we should 
need 150,000 troops ; 60,000 to enter India with, and 
90,000 to guard the communications. If 5,000 men 
needed 20,000 camels, what would 150,000 need ? 
And where could we get the transport ? We should 
require vast supplies, for Afghanistan is a poor country, 
and could not feed 60,000 men.” On my remarking that 
Russia might annex beforehand fertile Khorassan — the 
granary of the East, and render it a second Caucasus, 
Skobeleff denied that Russia would ever annex that 
province ; and this leading me to mention that General 
Soboleff, of the General Staff, had expressed a con- 
viction a few days earlier that Russia could march an 
army to India if she chose, Skobeleff rejoined, “ That 
was diplomacy ; of course, it is possible — all things 
are possible to a good general ; but I should not 
like to undertake the task, and I do not think Russia 
would. Of course, if you enraged Russia, if, by your 
policy, you excited her, if you made her wild — that is 
the word — we might attempt it, even in spite of all the 
difficulties. For my part, I could only make a demon- 
stration against India ; but I would fight you at Herat.” 
He said this with great animation, but very good 
humouredly. “ Do you know I was very much inter- 
ested during your war whether you would occupy Herat 
or not ? It would have been a mistake if you had done 
so. It would be difficult to march an army from the 
Caspian to Herat to fight you there, but we should be 
tempted to do it in the event of a war.” 


* Oa the occasion of my second visit to Russia in 1882, Captain 
Masloff told me, -while proceeding in the funeral train -with the 
remains of the deceased genei*al to Eiazan, that Skobeleff had 
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Yet about the same time these reassuring rrords 
were being uttered, Skobeleff penned a memorandum 
on the Eastern Question, which, with his other private 
papers, he confided to Katkofif shortly before his death, 
and from which the editor of the “ Moscow Gazette ” 
selected and published in July, 1882, the following 
extract : — 

“ The political and military ideas which must, in 
uje future, form the basis of our policy are those by 
wllmh I have been guided, remembering, as I have done, 
the holemn words the late Emperor addressed to mo 
befor^tarting for the Tekke Expedition. To my mind 
the Gonial Asian Question is perfectly clear and simple. 
If it doosVot enable us in a comparatively short time to 
take seriou^J in hand the Eastern Question itself, why 
the Asiatic floiXPO is not worth the tanning. I venturrj 
to think that ^oner or later Russian statesmerAS will 
recognise the facit that Russia must have the V Bos- 
phorus.’’ - \ 

Here, then, wo hare a ropolition in 1882 of the M dew 
Skohclonrhad oxprcsse'hl in 1877, that Russia oughW, to 
seek to settle tlio Easter^^l^^'mstion in Europe by slrfi t;. 
ing a fatal blow at ns in E'’cn in his calmii^ ,g 

ultcrauces to the writer, we i'i'*' '>^Phf,T,mg' tiif^ s 
opinion by asserting that if Ei^tei' inado Russia 
“wild,' Russia would retaliate by trying to invade 
India. It is obvious that if we went to war with Russia 
wo should be sure to make her “ wild " ; and hence we 
see SUohclcn.' admitting that the next time wo cimage 


ill tcrtiw of hi"h coninioinfvtioti of tiio urea, 
r.wr of mr rofart of the convi-nation. lie, JInilolt, ujile.l llnl , 
he htmirif tliinJj all the oiiioioni on Cenln! A«ia riiirenea hr/ 
Gineral SkoU-loII.— M, ’ */ 
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iu hostilities with Russia we shall have to provide 
against an attempt to unsettle us in India, or, as 
Ralhousie put it, to '‘shake its frontier.” This is a 
remarkable advance in Central Asian politics. Ten 
years ago a Russian demonstration against India was 
only a possibility in politics. It is now a certainty. 

Other Russian generals with whom the writer con- 
versed on the subject went further than General 
Skoheleff. At the General Staff Office a group of officers 
gathered round as the writer discussed the matter with 
General Soboleff, and one of them exclaimed that India 
was too far off to he invaded ; upon which Soboleff 
struck in, “No, no, Mikhail Efimovitch, let us be 
accurate. We could invade India, but we don’t want 
to. But let us admit we could invade it, though.” This 
opinion, it will be seen, was altogether in harmony with 
the views wdiich we have extracted from Soboleff’s 
account of the Afghan war, published since the inter- 
view. 

General Tchernayefif was equally outspoken, “ I do 
not think the invasion of India impracticable. The 
question is no new one. It was discussed so long ago 
as in the reign of the Emperor Paul, and v^as after- 
wards revived at the Tilsit interview of Napoleon and 
Alexander I., when an arrangement was made to send 
an army of 35,000 men, via Persia and Herat, to India. 

At the present time our more accurate knowledge of the 
country lying between Russia and India, and the position 
which we have taken up in Central Asia, give us reasons 
for regarding as a practical possibility what was once 
considered as a fantastic undertaking. Russia has no 
intention or desire of invading India ; but if you ask if 
■An invasion is possible or not, I must answer in the 

26 
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affirmative, although I admit the task would not he an 
easy one ” 

General Annenkoff did not consider any good to bo 
derived fiom discussing a purely theoretical question, 
but it will be gatheied from his article on Central Asia 
and India that his estimate of oiii powei in the East 
IS not a high one His belief that we oppress and exploit 
the natives, and that oiir supiemacy exists on the 
weakest foundations, is shared by most Eiissians It 
was the smceie belief of General Petrooscvitch, the late 
Governor of the Tianscaspian region, who was killed at 
Geok Tepe, and Pashmo has over and ovei again 
expressed it in his wiitings on India Mhth scarcely an 
exception it is also the belief of the Russian piess, and 
we cannot remember anything to the contrarj appearing 
in the newspapers of Russia smee wo began to read 
them ton years ago Only in November 1S82 the 
brilliant and justly esteemed Russian author, Ev genii, 
Markoff, contributed two aiticles to the “Novoo 
Vrcmya,” in which onr mle in India was painted in the 
blackest of colours If relatively well-informed men 
like "Markoff, Pashmo, Annenkoff, Pelrooscv itch, Soboloff, 
and Yavorsky, entertain the belief that the natives of 
India hate us and are ready to nso the moment a siic- 
coiiniig Enropeaii Power appears, is it remarkable that 
the generality of Russian ofliCDrs should hold still wilder 
views (if they arc wilder) of oiii military stability in 
India ” IVc are not desirous of provoking iindiio alarm 
on tins score, or of imputing to Rnssinn oflicers a 
rsgiiig ambition to drive us out of the liidinn peninsula 
IVe merely record v hat is the prevailing iniprc sion in 
Russia regarding our rule in India — an iiiiiires«inn 
rliich IS enler'ained by many Rnssmiis whose feelings 
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towards England are of tlie warmest character. That 
we Englishmen know the impression to he a wrong one 
does not in any way tend to improve the situation. The 
great danger of the impression is — and this must never 
he forgotten — that Russia, lured on by the hope of 
seeing 250,000,000 people rise against us, may make 
light of those difficulties attending a march upon India 
which both General Skobeleff and his closest friend 
and fellow fighter, General Grodekoff, so earnestly 
insisted upon. 

That Skobeleff purposely exaggerated those difficul- 
ties in order to blind the English public, is an oj)inion 
which no one personally acquainted with him would 
hold for a moment. Skobeleff was never a man of 
guile. In the midst of his reassurances on the sub- 
ject, he exclaimed impetuously — ‘‘ I hate England.” 
General Grodekoff's honesty is equally beyond suspicion. 
The writer saw him many times on the occasion of 
his second visit to Russia in 1882, and accompanied 
him to Riazan, where he was the chief mourner at 
Skobeleff’s burial. Throughout this intercourse he never 
varied in expressing the convictions recorded in “ The 
Russian Advance.” It would be difficult for anyone to 
know Grodekoff long without acquiring for him the 
highest esteem. He is a quiet unassuming officer, 
worth a hundred of the glittering generals who adorn 
the Imperial pageants at St. Petersburg. The writer 
always found him ready to explain fully Russia’s opera- 
tions in Central Asia, and when the conversation 
turned upon the history of Skobeleff’s siege of Geok 
Tepe he was writing, he unhesitatingly showed plans of 
the Russian forts and fortresses in the Turcoman region, 
and maps of secret surveys, which would have made the 

26 
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eyes of the ofBceis of our Intelligence Department 
glisten.* 

But Skoheleff is dead, and there is reason to hehe\e 
that Grodekoff's influence on the conise of Russian pohcj 
is not veiy extensile Skoheleff ’s main argument 
against the feasibility of an imasion was based upon the 
difBcnlty of transport, but this is a difiieiilty that is daily 
wearing an ay When he waged his war against the 
Turcomans in 1880-81 it took nearly a month foi troops 
for the expedition to maich from Tiflis to the Caspian. 
The journey can non bo done between siiniise and 
sunset When he feriied his troops across the Caspian 
he had to contend with a restricted maiine To-day 
there 13 sufBcient steam transport to com ey the largest 
army across the Caspian. The Tianscaspian railuaj 
u as not finished till long after the fall of Geok Tept, 
and rendered only slight assistance to the expedition 
It IB non in full u orking order, and is likely to bo still 
further extended Finally, Skoheleff imagined a difficult 
road to inteneno between Askabad and Herat Lessai 
has since discoiered that it is one of the easiest iii Asia 

The construction placed upon Skoheleff 's i\ ords by a 
fair and sympathetic writer in tho “Golos”! is not 


* ^ sliort inno ago I came across a second liatid coju of " Qrede 
KOU fl Rile to Herat, avith jasaages iiencilled on nlniost cien 
Ripe, nn I u nnmt or of notes on the Ih -leaves healed “ PI in of 
till tvorh, ^ aim to iron so and so** i agi — , “,l,tto soanlBi, 
* lape , and B( on The hooh had at identic lieen in tin hands 
of foiii comciintioiis reii vrir. who had aecridit.d OroliUH 
with all ti antler i f niUs an 1 amis As n iiiatlir of f irt Orial lift 
writ a fi w f iiilletoii arti 1 s for the ‘ tsoioi Vriinia hiviiipno 
ntf I and seireelv aiiv ci 1 1 sion wliati ver, and his o] nil ns id tainisl 
11 ir iroiimi lie nijinlj 1 v the inisl thi i w n s I forth in tie 
trinshti in — M 

t 1 iphtecn c* liimn fiuiUcton review of ** The Russiin Advanc 
t wards Ir Iia — ‘ Odes >ov 21 — Tlic li lS8d 
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without interest in this matter. After affirming that 
Skoheleff evidently desired to reassure the Eussophobe 
party in England, he says : “ The ill-feeling and suspicion 
existing between Russia and England in regard to the 
Central Asian Question may cease in the event of Russia 
being convinced of the impossibility of invading India, 
and of England deciding not to step beyond her present 
Indian possessions. Michael Skobeleff, with remarkable 
truthfulness, expressed this view, and quite correctly 
added that there could be only anj^ talk at all of a 
march of Russian troops on India in the event of the 
policy of England rendering Russia beside herself; in 
which case the Russian people would be capable of 
accomplishing anything, in spite of superhuman obstacles. 
But if even Skobeleff had no desire to be leader of such 
an expedition, who among our military men would 
consider himself capable of bringing such an undertaking 
to a successful close ? However, people d coeur leger 
are just as numerous in Russia as they were in France 
before the war of 1870.” 

So long as we do not offend Russia, then, we need 
have no fear of an attack upon India. If we offend 
her — and the interests of the two empires are so con- 
flicting that we can hardly hope to avoid giving her 
offence in the future— we shall have to expect a demon- 
stration against our Eastern Empire. Let us admit 
that this demonstration narrowed itself to a seizure of 
Herat by a coup de main, and the establishment of a 
powerful entrenched garrison there. No one has ever 
contested the feasibility of this exploit, and the growth of 
events renders it every day more practicable. Let us also 
suppose that England contented herself with taking up 
a strong defensive position on the present Indo-Afghan 
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fiontiei, and made no effort to advance against th( 
Rnsssaus at Herat , and finally, that the military opera 
tions on both sides of Central Asia ended foi tin 
moment in this mannei— What would be the lesiilt o 
such a state of things ? 

Russia having seized Herat to compel us to concede t( 
her demands m Europe, how could we effectively retaliah 
upon her We could not lely upon the Afghans worrj 
ing her out of it , because, wheieas the communication 
of any English army advancing to Cabiil oi Herat mi 
through country infested with hostile Afghan tribes, tin 
Russian line would traveise a region populated by non 
Afghan and Afghan hating peoples, who would aid latlic 
than molest the invader Wo should either have t< 
give way to lici demands or lesign Herat, or onrsolvc 
advance a force to attack her tlioie, an nndoitaUinj 
which no English statesman can possibly contemplati 
with equanimity If we allowed her to lomain at Horal 
wo should have to maintain permanently an additiona 
force of C0,000 troops in India Why incur the possi 
bility of such a stupendous danger when a few timely 
precautions might prevent all cliaiico of their occurring ! 

Wc have no wish to dimimsb the weight of Russia’i 
assurances No Rnssinn is more disgusted than we an 
at the reckless cries raised against lici by ccrtaii 
Russopbobists in this country It is hucli nliiriiiist 
whoso incessant wolf-ciy provokes the indificrciico o 
the public to the Russian advances when they actually 
occur. But, valuable ns nssiirantcs are, and howevci 
much wo may prize them, wo taniiot forget the teachiii' 
of history that once a conflict of aims commences, al 
nssumnees on both sides are scattered to the winds 
Statesmen and diplomates keep on expressing assumnic' 
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to one another down to a declaration of war, and start 
afresh again the moment they meet at a congress or 
conference. 

Already, before Russia had established herself 
thoroughly on the Perso-Afghan frontier, the practica- 
bility of marching a force from her outposts to India, 
contested in the case of Turkestan by experts, because 
never achieved, had been demonstrated beyond all cavil 
so far as concerned the Caspian. The road from the 
Caspian to India consists of three stages. The first, 
from Astrabad to Herat, was traversed in 1837 by a 
force of 40,000 Persian troops with 60 guns, comprising 
18 and 24-pounders. The second, from Herat to 
Candahar, was traversed in 1880 by Ayoub Khan with 
30,000 men and 30 guns. The third, from Candahar 
to India, has been repeatedly traversed by English 
armies, weighted with siege artillery. In this manner 
it has been proved that no natural obstacle exists to 
prevent an army marching from the Caspian to India by 
the Meshed road, and since 1881 Lessar has discovered 
a still easier route of invasion from Askabad. 

Up to 1881 three artificial obstacles to a march from 
the Caspian to India were generally admitted by poli- 
ticians. I. The possibility that Persia might refuse to 
countenance the march of Russian troops through her 
territory from Astrabad to Herat. II. The fact that the 
Akhal Tekkes being unconquered prevented Russia from 
using the alternative road via Krasuovodsk and Askabad. 
III. The circumstance that if the Meshed road were 
used Russia would have the hostile Turcomans all the 
way along her left flank to Herat, and the beliel that 
even if the Krasnovodsk road were rendered available as 
far as Askabad by the conquest of the Akhal Tekkes, 
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Eussia 'would still have to violate Persian territory in 
order to reach Herat, in which case the first obstacle 
would operate against her. 

These obstacles must now be classed among the many 
harriers that have passed away in Central Asia during 
the last few years. Eussia’s position is so strong in the 
Transcaspian region, and the geographical character of 
Khorassan is such, that a detachment of two or three 
thousand Eussiau troops located at Astrabad and Shah- 
rood would sever all communication between Persia 
proper and the Shah's territory east of the Caspian ; 
Persia’s hostility would be rendered a matter of nought. 
Between Kliorassan and Persia proper very little love 
exists, and such a measure could bo adopted without 
any fear of driving tho pacific and well-disposed Kho- 
rassanis into revolt against the invaders. Thus, oven 
with Persia hostile, Eussiu would bo able to secure tho 
high road from Astrabad to Meshed and Herat, and 
utilize it to the fullest without fear of molestation ; her 
flank on the one baud protected by the gnriisons 
stretching from Krnsnovodsk to Askabad, and on tho 
other by tho great salt desert of Persia. No general 
could wish for a safer line of advance than thi.s. 

But of late years, and particularly since tho conquest 
of Trnnscaspia, Persia has done cvciylhing to display 
her friendship for Russia. Our influence at Teheran to- 
day is uil. Our Minister there is only tho exponent of an 
ever-veering policy, or, better speaking, no policy at all ; 
wliilo the Russian Minister speaks with the shadow of a 
quarter of a million men looming behind him. Under 
no circmnstance is it to be expected that Persia will 
oppose a Rus.sian utilization of tho Khorassan road, 
merely for the sake of a Power for whom she has no 
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particular admiration or respect, and whose alliance 
would be dear at any price ; since England could never 
adequately defend Teheran against a Eussian attack. 
The Eussians, thanks to the new Transcaucasian rail- 
way, could be in Teheran before a succouring force could 
quit our English ports, and could seize all the northern 
strategical points of the country before that force could 
land on the Persian coast. Any hope, therefore, that 
Persia would oppose the temporary occupation of Kho- 
rassan must be dismissed. 

The second obstacle has disappeared with the conquest 
of the Akhal Tekkes ; a subjugation effected with such 
vigour and determination, that the remnants of the tribe 
have no spirit left to be susceptible of revolt against 
their conquerors. In the event of a conflict the Akhal 
Tekkes would undoubtedly render faithful assistance as 
auxiliary horse; and in the meanwhile, by cultivating 
afresh on a large scale, with the aid of Eussian seed 
and Eussian implements, the fertile oasis stretching 
along the foot of the Kopet Dagh, they are laying the 
basis of an extehsive food-supply for any army operating 
in the direction of Herat. 

In a conversation the writer had with Greneral Sko- 
beleff, the latter expressed a very decided opinion that 
Sir Henry Eawlinson had laid too much stress on 
Persia’s ability to assist or oppose any Eussian expedi- 
tion operating beyond the Caspian. He gave the writer 
to understand that Eussia did not value much the 
co-operation of Persia, and that, on the other hand, she 
made light of her opposition. This opinion is not 
without its bearing upon the third enumerated obstacle. 
It has been held in some quarters in this country that 
Eussia could not advance upon Meiw or Herat from 
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Askabad -without violating Persian territory, and that, 
theietore, if -we secured Persia’s opposition at Teheran, 
Eussia -would eithei ha-ve to traverse the desert to get 
to Merv, or else incur Persia’s enmity hy forcing her 
frontiei. Such a view -was based upon limited acquaint- 
ance -with the condition of things in the Tianscaspian 
region. The statements of Lessar and Alikhanoff show 
plainly enough that Russia, in marching to Merv ud 
the Atak, or to Herat iid the Atak, Old Sarakhs, 
and the east hank of the Han End, would nowhere 
violate to an}' appieciable cHent Persian territory, but 
would simply tiaveise settlements over which Persia’s 
control is of the most nominal description, and whoso 
inhabitants aio lojally disposed towards Russia. Any 
probability of actiio opposition on the part of the 
Persian authontics in Khorassan against Russia is 
out of the ipiostion. It would ncier, at the utmost, 
go bejond the impotent form of a protest. Eussia 
experienced no difficulty whatever during the last 
Turcoman war in purchasing Persia’s support. 

Equally a thing of the past is the rolmiico on tho 
opposition of tho Men Tekkes. Tho terrific blow 
Skobclcff struck at the independent Turcomans at Geok 
Topi 1ms dm on out of tho ’lekkc breast all desire to 
cross swords with tho Urns. If Russia despatched an 
expedition against Men, the Tekkes might make a 
stand to defend their oasis, but that tliej would oppose 
anj Russian adianco upon Herat rid Sarakhs is a veiy 
doubtful matter. If they did, Mr. 0‘Donoi an has shown 
tiiat^a miall lliissian detachnicnt sent from Sarakhs to 
the iiiidcfondcd point, where tho Miirghab artificially 
splits iiilii the img.itioii channels that vator Jfen, 
could casil^scire the kcj of the oasis. Without water 
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the Merv oasis would shrivel up in a few days into a 
desert, and the inhabitants would have no alternative 
between capitulation and annihilation. 

Of the two, the establishment of friendly relations 
between Askcbad and Merv is to he expected rather 
than otherwise. Askahad is becoming the export 
market of Merv, and the more extensive the com- 
mercial relations between the Russians and the Tekkes, 
the less chance will there he of a conflict. But while 
Russia is plainly making every effort to subject Merv 
to her influence, she does not attempt at all to disguise 
her contempt of the Turcoman barrier. A hostile 
Merv on her flank in a march upon Herat no longer 
excites apprehensions in her breast. The offensive and 
defensive strength of the Merv Tekkes has been gauged, 
and has been found to be very considerably less than it 
was believed to he, both by Russian and English experts, 
a few years ago. Moreover, the possibility of raising 
the Turcomans against the Russians, a weapon the 
Indian Government is asserted to have confldently 
counted upon during its war preparations in 1877-78, 
is no longer an available factor in our favour. The 
might of the Akhal Tekkes has vanished. Russia has 
established such a harrier between Merv and the outer 
world, that it would he almost impossible for English 
officers with arms and money to make their way to the 
oasis and raise the Merv Tekkes against her. England 
can no longer hope, as she could in 1878, to bring down 
the Turcoman tribes on the Russian flank. 

Since that memorable year, when at one moment a 
conflict between the two rival empires in the East 
seemed inevitable, Russia has improved her position in 
Central Asia to an extent that must be startling to 
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those who have not watched the rapid unfolding of 
events in that region. The base of any operations 
against India has been changed altogether by shifting 
it from Turkestan to Transcaspia. 'J'his base is over 
300 miles closer to Herat than Samarcand was in 1878 
to Cabul. Between it and Herat exists only one frail 
barrier — an easy hill-crossing, 900 feet above the sur- 
rounding locality — as compared with the broad and rapid 
river Oxus and the frightful passes of the Hindoo Koosh, 
10,000 to 15,000 feet high, wliich intervened in 1878 
between Kaufmann’s main colnmn and Cabul. Askabad 
is situated only six days’ distance from the terminal 
point of the Russian railway system, whereas in 1878 
Samarcand was distant six months from the locomotives 
of Orenburg, Tlio entire Turkestan army did not 
exceed 60,000 men, and reinforcements could not reach 
it for half a year. On the other hand, the now base is 
situated only a few days' distance from the army of the 
Caucasus, 150,000 strong on a peace footing, and is 
further in close proximity to the parent army of Russia 
proper. 

Up to 1878 Russia could only operate with her 
Turkestan army against India. She can now operate 
with the Caucasian army ns well. She had only one 
offensive base ; she has now two. Barriers of many 
kinds existed beyond the Caspian to prevent an advance 
from that quarter, and no general bad demonstrated 
practically the feasibility of conducting a European 
army from Herat to Caudniiar. Ayoob Khan’s march 
in 1880 dissipated any doubt on this score, and we now 
laiow that every inch of the road from the Casjiian to 
India is traversable by a inodcni army. In 1878 it was 
believed that the Astrabad-SIc.sbcd road was the only 
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available route to Herat. Lessar has since discovered 
a better one. Eussia bas thus two roads of invasion to 
Herat at her disposal instead of one, and one of them 
she can traverse without disturbing the interests of 
Persia. 

How great has been the change wrought within the 
last few years, may be gathered by merely a hasty 
glance at the Blue Book issued in the spring of 1881 
on the retention of Candahar. That book contains 
the views of our most eminent generals and experts on 
the rival positions of England and Kussia in Central 
Asia. In less than two years the march of events has 
turned it into lumber. Its opinions, except in a few 
isolated and partial instances, apply only to a past 
condition of things. They are valueless as a guide for 
the future. They deal almost entirely with the Russians 
in Turkestan. But it is the Russians on the Perso- 
Afghan frontier who excite apprehensions to-day. 

Continental critics detect in our statesmen and 
generals one great defect — a lack of imagination. We 
will not stop to discuss the accuracy of this charge on 
this occasion, but we cannot help pointing out that a 
better proof in support of it could not be found than in 
the Blue Book above-mentioned. The changes in the 
Russian position in Central Asia which we have sketched, 
were in many instances either already accomplished or 
were so distinctly foreshadowed, that any statesman or 
general with a little imagination could have detected 
their impending consummation. Yet there is hardly one 
of the new factors of the Central- Asian Question referred 
to in that obsolete collection of notes and memoranda. 

As for England’s position in Central Asia, nobody can 
seriously pretend that it has improved in the interval 
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to any degree proportionate with the march of events on 
the Eussian side of that region 

The Afghan war is not one that England can regard, 
as a whole, with pnde or pleasure, nor has it secured 
either the friendship oi the respect of the Afghans. It 
IS very much open to question, indeed, whether our 
prestige has not suffeied by it in Central Asia. Eor our 
disasters in Afghanistan, the veering and vacillating 
Asiatic policy of the Beaconsfield Cabinet appears 
mainly to blame , but while admitting this, the candid 
readei cannot contest the fact that bj throwing away 
Candaliar, the Gladstone Cabinet abandoned the Key of 
India to Russia So long ns we held Candaliar, wo 
retained a certain control over Herat, wo could linio 
occupied it, at any rate, as soon ns Russia could. Now, 
however, our outposts arc so far away that Russia can 
enforce a protest or prohibition against our occupying 
Herat, by putting a garrison m the place a fortnight in 
adianco of oursehes 

In pointing out those changes wo haio no desire to 
evcitc feoliug against Russia, or to charge her with 
immediate designs upon India. '\Ye are willing to 
deal with her assurances in the most generous spirit 
\Yo are ready to innUe cicry concession to her legitimate 
interests But wo cannot oicrlooh the fact that Russia 
has aims in the East, which clash iiolciitly with our 
interests all the way across the Asiatic coiitiliciit Of 
the two, we prefer to (.iipporl the interests of our own 
country, to giniig teiitiineiital lucouragcincnt to the 
nggrc‘->-i\e tcmlciieies of certain powerful eluiiies m 
Russii Two things art clear to US IVe Know that no 
I.tiglislimun eicr proposes that we should attach Russia 
in -Vsia, or that we should m any way iiicddlo with iicr 
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Imperical dominions. On the other hand, it is impossible 
for anyone to dispute that there is a constant talk in the 
Eussian press of a Russian attack upon India. 

The conditions of peace held out by Russia to 
England are conditions that England can never accept. 
The Russian press demands that we should remain 
quiescent within our present Indian limits, and leave 
oft’ opposing the Russian advances in Central Asia. 
Russia’s friendship is to be purchased by allowing her 
not only to annex all the unahsorbed territory up to the 
Afghan frontier, but also portions, and even the whole, 
of Afghanistan, if it suits her purpose to do so. Such an 
offer is monstrous. England will never entertain it for 
a moment. Russia must understand that Afghanistan 
is as much ours as Bokhara is hers. She has been 
told plainly by our eminent men, by a Gladstone 
Cabinet as well as by a Beaconsfield one, by such opposite 
authorities as Sir Henry Rawlinson and the Duke of 
Argyll, that Afghanistan must not be meddled with. 
Russia must conform her policy to that declaration. 
She has no legitimate interests in Afghanistan, and has 
earned herself no right to interfere at all with the 
afi’airs of that country. If we resent, therefore, any 
attempt on her part to secure influence at Herat or 
Cabul, the blame rests on her own head, not on ours. 

Whether Russia would suspend her advance towards 
India if we withdrew our opposition to her seizure of the 
Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor, is a point on which 
much may be argued, without arriving at any satisfactory 
result. We ourselves do not think the sacrifice would 
avail. With the discovery of the easy road to Herat, 
the opening up of an overland trade with India has 
become a Russian interest of the first importance. Even 
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if Eussia held Constantinople, the hope of securing the 
overland Indian trade for herself would lure her on to 
Herat and Candahar. The very financial emharrass- 
ments that afflict her now — and which many hold to he 
a guarantee against fresh advances — are, in reality, 
calculated to spur her on to India, in order to obtain 
a basis for putting an end to the ruinous Eastern 
Question on the one hand, and enrich herself with 
the overland trade of the East on the other. 

England cannot resign Constantinople to Eussia, and 
still loss Asia Minor, through which she will some day 
require to run a railway to India. She must, therefore, 
ho on her guard against an attempt to solve the Eastern 
Question in Central Asia. Eussia has made no effort 
to conceal her belief that India is England’s most 
vulnerable point. If some of her generals think an 
invasion of India difficnlt, they all consider a mutiny 
easy. IVe must, therefore, bo prepared for the diversion 
at our roar proposed by General Soboloff, ns well ns the 
demonstration” which SkobcloEC admitted Eussia would 
make, in the event of a war, ngninsl the frontier. Above 
all, our statesmen must never cense to bear in mind that 
whereas when the affairs of fallen Turkey came under 
diplomatic discussion in 1878, the danger of a Itussian 
demonstration against India was regarded as only 
remote, the position in Central Asia has since so far 
changed that Eussia will never again engage in 
hostilities with England about the Eastern Question, 
without making it licr principal, perhaps her solo, effort 
to strike at us in India. 
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I. 

EUSSIAN CEUISERS AND ENGLISH COMMUNICATIONS 

WITH INDIA. 


Evil of the Berlin Treaty for Russia. — Her misfortune in having 
shown the two cards she means to play in the event of a con- 
flict with England. — The historian Ilovisky on the Russian 
navy. — Origin of the Russian fleet. — Share of English officers 
in its development. — The fleet in the time of Peter the G-reat, 
Catherine the Great, and Nicholas. — Russia’s decadence as a 
naval power. — Causes. — Russia likely to have a petroleum- 
heated fleet in the Black Sea. — Russian ironclads to-day. — 
Their impotence during the Turkish war. — ^Admiral Lesov- 
sky’s scheme for a cruiser fleet. — Secret despatch of seamen 
to America. — How exposed by the “ Globe.” — Account of the 
operations of the Russian expedition to America. — Cruiser 
enthusiasm in Russia. — Naval demonstration against China. 
— List of Russian cruisei’s. — England recovers her cruiser 
superiority. — Russia beaten as a naval power by Germany. — 
Growth of Germany and decay of Russia in the Baltic. — 
Russia’s cruiser resources. — A Russo-French alliance, and its 
bearing upon cruiser operations against our communications 
with India. — The American expedition of 1878 might be 
repeated opposite the English coast. 


“ Privateering had always been one of the dangers most feared bj' the English 
in their wars, on account of the enoi-mons extent of their trade in all the seas 
of the world. ... A plan had been drawn np at the AdmiraltJ^ It consisted in 
buying ships at San Francisco, and having them fitted out with the available 
crews which we had in Kamschatka and in Japan. Our minister at Washington 
told us of many similar vessels ah-eady equipped for privateering. It was 
enough, by the rules of international law, that two-thirds of the crews should 
be Russians ; the remainder could easily have been made up in America. . . . 
So soon as we set the example it was probable that a certain number. of 
American i^rivateers would have been ai-med at their own risk and peril, 
attraeted by the chance of considerable profits. This might easily be made a 
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terrible v.eapon against Engbsh trade At bottom, it was the only weapon at 
OUT disposal against the naval snpenonty which England so rigorously exerted 
against us ” — “ Diplomatic Study on the Crimean Y ar ” (Russian Official Pubh 
cation) London, 1882, vol ii pp 76-77 


The ttrotcftble settlement, ho\?c\er partial and temporary it tnay 
have been, of the Eastern Question at Berlin m 1878, ivns in 
one sense a misfortune for Russia. Anticipating a nar v,u)i 
England she had plnjedtwo cards, each unexpected and unfore- 
seen b) her adtersarj , the success of nhicli to a large extent 
depended upon the shock thty sliould gito to England’s ^ense of 
security, and to thc< linnccs they enjoyed of taking her unauarts 
One of these nas the despatch of an expedition from Turkestan 
to India, the other tlie despatch of a body of seamen to man 
cruisers purchased m America Never anticipating that a land- 
locked poacr like Ru‘5sia would resort to a system of cruiser 
warfare, and misled by the false impressions — a stronger term 
might justly be employed — Sir Edward Reed, M P , had created 
of Russia’s strength as nn ironclad power, the English Govern- 
ment had prepared for the expected conflict by building wliole 
squadrons of armour plated vessels, while leaving tlit cruiser 
brancli entirely neglected. How cleverly Ilnssm availed hcr‘»tlf 
of tins weak point is described m the following narralivc, winch 
IS purposely prcfaci-d by an account of her dtciulcnco n** a naval 
power, to show that for another decade nl least we need enlcrtain 
no fear of lier, so far ns regular hghiing at Boa is conctmid 
nlthough we must bo always rendv for crnisir activity, directed 
against ournurcuntilo marine and colonics The subject properly 
forms part of the Central Asian Question, because Russia, in 
attacking India, would advance overland, where our fleet could 
not gel at her, while our own sen-coinmunicaiions wiili India 
must ever be tvposcd the whole dislnnce to tlie onslaught of an 
enemy s crui«crs. 'lhat enemy need not neccssarilv he Russia 
singlvhandi.d. Our inlcrt‘‘ts m Africa clash so vioknlly with 
llie aims of rranco and Italy that, on the iirinciplo timl “ it 
IS the uiKxptclL<l that alwnvs hnppdis, our stall stntn should 
ncTir assume a combinalion of Russia and I'ranct, or Ru‘-sm and 
Itnlv to hi impo*'‘iihlo In titliir of which en'-o tliirt would be 
a fine fiild for Iht di'-play ofuiiccrupuluus crin“i.r activity. 

In Ni'vtinlKr when n talk was occavioned by the nru'nl 
of the Nuholas Railway to comtv a TO-lon naval gun from the 
(Juviriundil Oboukhuff skthworks at bl rtttr^burg to th» 
Kxhihtlion at Moscow, thcciicbraud Rubsi m lu^loru n, lloviskv, 
thus wrote ’o ihi “bl. PeUrbburg Vudoinosti’ — “I am asion- 
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ished at the question having ever occurred at all of transporting 
such a gun to Moscow and exhibiting it there. What is it ? A 
work of art? Ts it meant to ever go off? I hope not at the 
Exhibition. I well remember what a grand display there was of 
such naval appurtenances by the Russian Admiralty at the 
Moscow Exhibition of 1872. Soon afterwards there was a war, 
and the Admiralty was so retiring then that it did not send even 
a single squadron to sea. A Popoffka, now, would be something 
for the Moscow people to stare at, as much on account of its 
inutility as its cost. In general, I may conclude by saying, that 
the Russian navy would do better if it distinguished itself more 
at sea and less on land.” 

It was not always thus that Russian historians referred to the 
national fleet. There have been epochs when it covered itself 
with glory, and inspired the poet and painter with enthusiasm. 
Why it should not have done so during the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877—78 is easily susceptible of explanation, and this will be 
rendered all the more clear by a short account of the rise of the 
navy, and its decadence since iron superseded timber in the 
construction of ships. The subject, irrespective of politics, 
should be interesting to most English naval ofiBcers, because it 
is to their predecessors that the Russian fleet largely owes its 
development, and to such admirals as Greig, Elphinstone, 
Cruse, and Crown, that it is indebted for its most brilliant 
exploits. 

History'*'' is at variance whether the ‘‘ Little Grandsire,” the 
tiny castaway sloop on the Moscow river that gave Peter the 
Great his first idea of a ship, and put in his head an intense 
longing to make Russia a naval power, was of Dutch or of 
English construction ; but evidence seems to incline to the latter 


* I should remark that much of the matter of this narrative 
appeared in two articles in the “ Army and Havy Magazine,” 
December 1880 and January 1881, headed respectively “Russia’s 
Decadence as a Naval Power ” and “ The Story of the Russian 
Cruisers.” They provoked a prolonged. and animated controversy 
in the Russian press, and, according to the “ IJnited Service 
Gazette,” had no small share in subsequently bringing about the 
downfall of Admiral Popoff. Whether this be correct or not, the 
first article certainly served as an excellent weapon for the Russian 
non-official press, which all along had been discontented at the 
miserable oSle played by the regular fleet during the Turkish war, 
and was only too glad to make use of it for a series of bitter 
attacks on the administration of the navy. I may mention that 
neither the facts nor the conclusions in the two articles were ever 
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belief. Howevei this may he, the early shipwrights that Peter 
invited toVorone], on the Bon, to help him hmld a flotilla for 
operations against the Turkish fortress of Azoff were brought 
from Holland, and it was not until the Tsar came over to 
Deptford Dockjard, to work os a shipwright, that he decided 
upon discarding the Dutch, and confiding the construction of his 
fleet to the English , whose superiority in naval architecture ho 
admitted within a very few days of his arrival. On his return to 
Russia in IfiOrt, William llf. presented him with the“Ro)nl 
Transport,’ the finest yacht m the country, built frigate fashion, 
and carrying twentj-four guns. The Tsar took with him, to 
help create the Russian fleet, 3 captains of men-of-war, 25 
captains of merchant ships, 40 lieutenants, 80 pilots, 30 surgeons, 
250 gunners, and upwards of 300 artificers. These were first 
conveyed to Archangel — a town founded by English traders a 
centurv and a half earlier — and then despatched overland either 
to Voronej, or to a naval station Peter had planned on l.iiko 
Peipus, close to the Swedish frontier. The Butch officers and 
artificers hired at Amsterdam went direct overland to Russia by 
wa) of Narva, then a Swedish fortress. The Russian Admiralty 
archives contain a cunous order of Peter’s, commanding that 
the men from Deptford Dockyard should receive higher wages 
than other foreigners, “ beenuso the Englisli arc a people so 
bent on enjoying life that they will spend monev on pleasure, 
whether it cveeeds ilicir income or not.’* Most of ihtso 
Englishmen prospered in Unssin Captain Perry rose to a 
prominent position at Voronej , IVrguson, the mathcmaticmn, 
and two assistants from Christchurch Hospital, established and 
had the inanagenicnl of tlic Monuc Academy ; and Captain Racs 
became nnr-ailmiral of the fleet. Their names are not jet 
forgotten in Russia, nithough tlicv arc less Known than those of 
General Patrick Gordon ( Peter’s luumalo friend/, of Colonel 
Crawford, and the forty other bcotch ofiicers who helped to 
organize the first regular army at Moscow. 

Wlien the " Royal 'rransport * arrived at Archangel, Uii‘‘sm« 


conU^tcd 1)T the Rubswii prt*ss, both, however, have Ims u modi. 
Cod hr the light of hUr infomiation. and tho matt, r hia Utn 
brought up to dito. If J add that since 187(1 I have nrt*d aa 
Kuintan naval cntic to the “ArmT and Navv G vt. Up,” during 
whirh J- rioel hardly a w.tL has pi/nod without Bonuthmg apj- ir. 
itig from my |* n in lU cHdunma, it will Iw i<'« n tint tho gitn rah 
i»aliotiii an* not luaaly oru *, Uing, ns n matter of fact, the result* 
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only outlet was the White Sea. Peter had, however, already 
decided to create two fresh openings — ^through the Gulf of 
Finland into the Baltic, and through the Black Sea into the 
Mediterranean. The hitter rivalry of Sweden compelled him, 
hon gri mal grd, to force the former outlet first. Early in 1701 
the Tsar shifted his naval operations from Voronej to the 
shores of Lake Peipus, and built 150 galleys, each carrying 
fifty men. A number of larger vessels were also constructed 
on the Ladoga. These preparations were scarcely complete 
when war recommenced between Sweden and Russia, and Field- 
Marshal Sheremetieff had the good luck to capture with his 
galleys a Swedish frigate on Lake Peipus, A few months 
later the same commander reduced Noteburg, now Shliisselburg, 
an island fortress at the entry of the Ijadoga into the Neva. 
From this base Peter worked his way down the river, founded 
St. Petersburg, conquered Narva, and made himself master of 
the Gulf of Finland. In forcing the channel connecting Lake 
Peipus with the sea a whole Swedish flotilla, with ninety-eight 
cannon, became the prize of the Russians. 

Ten years after this we find Peter setting out to capture 
Sveaborg with a 60-gun ship of his own make, followed by 92 
galleys and 110 half galleys, affording transport for 10,000 
troops. Sveaborg was occupied in 1713 ; and Peter, not 
satisfied with mere successes along the shore, boldly sought 
the Swedes on the high seas with sixteen ships of the line and 
180 galleys. The Swedes were defeated, Aland was conquered, 
and the Tsar returned in triumph to Cronstadt. In 1719 the 
fleet had grown to 30 ships of the line, 260 galleys, and 
300 barges. When the Tsar died in 1725 the Russian Navy 
boasted of 41 line-of-battle ships, with 2,105 guns and 15,000 
seamen. 

We have dwelt somewhat fully on these details of development, 
because the rapid growth of Russia’s Navy during a single reign 
contrasts strongly with the difficulty the present Emperor ex- 
periences in keeping up a respectable appearance at sea. When 
we remember that at the close of Peter the Great’s career the 
population of Russia was barely fourteen millions, whereas to-day 
it amounts to nearly 101 millions, we can hardly dispute the 
fact that, relatively, the country was a stronger naval power in 
1725 than it is in 1883. 

After the death of Peter the Great, the fleet rapidly went to 
decay. Catherine the First, Anne, and Elizabeth, the three 
empresses succeeding the Tsar, were German in their sym- 
pathies and took no interest in the fleet. It was not until 
Catherine the Great seized the reins of power in 1762, that a 
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rcMvnl took place, accompanied by a second inflnx of foreign 
blood, cbieflj Scolcb A few short }ears sufBced to restore 
again tlie glories of a fleet, which, to use the sonorous diction of 
the historian Gibbon, “sailed from the Baltic, circumnaMgatcd 
tlie continent of Europe, entered the Mediterranean b} the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and earned terror to the gates of Constan* 
tinople 

The fleet set out in tno squodrons. commanded ostensibly by 
the court favourite Prince Alexai Orloflr, but really by Admiral 
Greig The first comprised ten line of battle ships, foui fngntes, 
and a number of transports, commanded by Admiral SpiridofT, 
ncle\ernnd experienced officer The second consisted of fiNc 
line ships and t^o'fngntes, under the control of Admiral Elpliin* 
stone There were facctch and English officers on board CNery 
ship Llphinstoucs squadron was the first to meet the Turks, 
fighting sixteen line sliips and eleven xebecs for tuo successive 
days (May lOtli and iCili 1770) and dn\ing them to Chios, 
uherc, on the 0th of July, they weio followed’by ten Russian 
men•of•^^nr The lurkish admirals ship as blown up early 
during llie engagement, and Spindoff s also was destroyed by 
fire, 700 seamen perishing m the flames, and only tlio officers 
escaping riic defiated lurks foolishly fled to the narrow Bay 
of Icliesme, on the Asiatic const, where they were driNon against 
one another and had no room to turn. This circunislanco led 
Captain (afterwards Admiral) Cruse, the English commander of 
the flag ship to make the proposal to bum the fleet wlitrc it lay. 
Alexai Orloff agreed to tho plan, and the exploit of Ichcsmfr— 
the most xenerated victory of the Russian Navy — was success- 
fully achieved by tlie combined exertions of three Scotch officers 
Admiral Llplnnstoiic blockading the ships. Admiral Grtig con 
ducting ilio cnnnoiiade, and Lieutenant Dugdalc leading the 
fire ship into action. At the very moment of starting, the 
Russian sailors abandoned their places and jumped overboard, 
but Dugdalo steered bravely on unmoved, and setting fire to the 
outside ship, involved the whole of tho rest, except one, in 
flames 

After the victory of Ichesm6 the Russian ficct remained a 
year in ’lurkish waters Its strength at tho clo^c of the cam- 
piugn, brouglit up by vc«>st|5 purchased in England and by 
lurkish pnzes, was sivUtn linL-ofbnltlo ships, ilinc galliots, 
twenty tlirct fngaics h»dc polncrcs, ninctc«.n xtbccs, inno 
bnp«niuu«, and sixteen sloops, m all ninctyfivt sail It is 
well to compart tins inngnihccnt naval demonstration in tlie 
Archil claco in 1 7 70 Wltli ltu«^in*« imnntr-ni>< in fli<. rrnt » 
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side of Turkey, but she was also complete mistress of the ^Yatcrs 

of the Black Sea. . , rr* r 

Eeturniug home, Greig, a year later, wHh fifteen linc-of*baltlo 

ships gave good account of himself in a battle witli tlic Swedes 
in the Baltic. If, in 1700, the Russians were not so successful 
with their northern enemy, the circumstance was duo, not to 
Greig and his Scotch subordinates, but to the obstinacy and 
incapacity of Admiral Tcbitchagofi; one of those regrettable 
individuals found in every country, in every age, who appear to 
be born for the no other purpose than that of lowering the 
pride of their fatherland, and reminding it of the instability of 


prestige. 

On the whole, however, Caiherinc’s reign deservedly ranks as 
the most hvilliant epoch of the Russian navy. To Peter the 
Great the credit belongs of having found Russia without a fleet, 
and left her the chief naval power in the Baltic. To Catherine 
the Great the merit belongs of having restored the dimmed 
glories of the fleet, and rendered Russia supreme in the Black 
Sea and a leading naval power in Southern Europe. The one 
showed what Russian seamen could do in their own shallow 
seas; the other, what they could do in the more .distant and 
deeper waters of the Mediterranean. In these twin nehievo- 
ments our countrymen took such a. prominent part that a history 
of the Russian fleet would prove most popular reading. The 
memory of many of the officers who helped to establish the 
Russian land and sea forces has faded away, hut their warlike 
descendants may still he found scattered broadcast throughout 
the Russian service. Even after the lapse of a century, it is 
impossible to take up a Russian Army or Navy List witbout the 
eye constantly resting on such names ns Gordon, Greig, Boylo, 
Gascoigne, Ramsay, Leslie, Brown, Michelson, Johnstone, and 
others.* 


After the death of Catherine the fleet languished again. Paul 
did not pay much attention to it, and the early years of Alex- 


* The “fighting Ramsays” are known as one of the most 
famous families of Einland. General Baron Ramsay died full of 
honours iir 1877, aud bis son led the Eiunisb contingent during 
Rie Turkish war ; when be so distinguished himself at Gorni 
Doobuiak that be was made Commander of the Seraoneff Guards 
G^eneral Brown was Goyernor of Riga in the time of Catherine 
the Great; Colonel Mzchelson suppressed the celebrated Pugat- 
chefl revolt ; General Gascoigne established the first Russian gun 
foundries; Captams Bruce and Elton effected the early 
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of engines by Ifessrs. Elder Co. of Glasgow, is still a scnous 
drain on the navy estimates, and to a large extent is now 
obsolete in design A second instance is tbe balf-armoured 
frigate “General Admiral/* Tbisxessel was planned in 187Q; 
was commenced in 1870 , launched in 1870 , and completed for 
sea in September 1S80, when she was found to be, by an error 
of calculation, 500 tons hea\ierthan onginallj designed. 

Two other new frigates, tbe “Minm and the “Duke of 
Edinburgh,” were also planned m 1870. The former was 
launched in 1874, and after numerous alterations, was completed 
sufRcicntlj to proceed to the MciliterraTican in 1879. The 
“Duke of Edinburgh, launched in 1875, did not approach 
completion until so late in the nn\igntion season of 1880, that 
she had to he sent through the ico to Ile\el to be finished there 
for despatch to the Pacihc. 

Kono of the above \cssoIs were of purely Russian make The 
armour platta of the “ Peter the Great were rolled in England 
and fixed on the vessel's side under English supervision, and 
to a great extent the same was the case with the other vessels. 
The engines of iho“ Peter the Groat,' the “General Admiral," 
and the “Minin’ were mado b> Messrs Baird, on tlio Nova, 
and the liiiU and engines of tho “ Duke of Edinburgh ’ and tho 
hull of tho ‘ Miiun at the Baltic Iron \\ erks , the former firm 
bemg nholl) English in us administration, and tho hitter marl) 
50. In ever) enso the more delicate parts of the machmer) were 
made in England, tho iron used m their construction was 
chicfl) English, and the) have steamed ever since ihcir birth b) 
the ftgeuc) ol EttglisU coal Tho same remarks appl) to most 
of the ri.mnining vessels of the Btissmn fleet, even to the frignlo 
“ Madinnr Monomarchus, launched so rcccnil) ns late in the 
autumn of 18b2 Ever) bit of tho 1,500 tons of steel composing 
Its hull was obtained from Glasgow . tbe lOO tons of sUcl-faccd 
armour plating vii.ro supplied h) Camel A Co of Shcfiicld, and 
tht firm of John Brown A Co , of the same place, furnished all 
the hoiUr pUvics. The machmet) m tho various workshops 
tmploveil in utilizing these luaicnals, was almost cntirel) of 
I^nglish make, and ilio coal used in all ihe operations was 
obtained from Newcastle. Ol ihe clipper sene**, constructed 
fince lK7J. the * Kreurer, “ Razhouiik,' and 

'Nrizdnik' vure ingined bv Baird, while tho “blrtlok,* 
' IMrtsioun “\i*>itiik, and “Opritchnik' vvtre built b) the 
Billie Companv. llio engines of two of the luUtr four clipp\.rs 
wen* couslrucivd bv Pciin, ntid tlic tngines of ilit rc.mnintng 
two 1) ilie Baltic Company from Pmn'a designs The engines 
of loth the Blick Sea i’opoffkas wm' also made b) B/iird Am 
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to Russia’s torpedo boats, half of the 120 constituting the present 
flotilla were made hy Baird and the Baltic Company, and the 
greater part of the rest abroad. In all these instances we find 
the material used in construction chiefly imported from England, 
together with most of the finer portions of the machinery. The 
designs may have been prepared at the Russian Admiralty from 
English Admiralty drawings — ^it is amazing ])ow rapidly our 
most secret designs find their way from Whitehall to the Naval 
Oonstrnction department at St. Petersburg — and Russian labour, 
supplemented in special instances hy English workmanship, may 
have created the hulls and the engines, but the iron and coal 
used has been English, the plant for constructing the ships 
English, and the practical supervision to a very large extent has 
been English also. The two Russian factors — the indifferent 
mechanical labour of the workmen and the ultra-technical 
supervision of officials — have been precisely those which have 
enhanced the cost, and impaired the excellence of the rest. 

In this manner, from causes very largely beyond her control, 
Russia has lost the naval ascendency she possessed in the time 
of Peter and Catherine the Great. Her efforts to construct, an 
ironclad fleet have resulted completely in failure ; and after a 
vast outlay she has discovered, to her chagrin, that Russian 
armour-plated vessels take three times as long to build as 
English ones, involve two or three times the outlay, and, in the 
end, from bad construction and a destructive climate, are half- 
a-dozen times more troublesome to keep in order. A comparison 
of Russia’s naval resources of the three epochs of Peter the 
Great, of Catherine the Great, and of the two Alexanders, iSecond 
and Third, cannot but lead to the conclusion that Russia is 
immensely weaker to-day than she was at the beginning and at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and that, with her present 
undeveloped and restricted resources, she cannot build or maintain 
any war-vessel without assistance in every detail from other 
European countries. 

In 1877, when the Turkish war broke out, Russia had enjoyed 
a period of twelve years’ peace to form her armour-plated fleet, 
and was commonly credited with possessing twenty-nine ironclad 
vessels. Early in the spring, Sir Edward Reed, whose “ puffing ” 
of the Russian fleet had given rise to a panic a few years earlier, 
and who was considered (except by the very numerous anti- 
Popoff party in Russia) as an authority on Russian naval matters, 
penned an article for the “Illustrated London News” of May 23^, 
in which a forecast was made of the squadron that would pro- 
bably proceed to the .Dardanelles to repeat the exploit of Tchesme. 
Of the nine men-of-war Sir Edward Reed enumerated, the first. 
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in a fresh direction at home The e’^cilemcnt — I will not saj 
scare — in England, had provohed the keenest delight in Bussia 
It ■was felt hj ever} Russian that Lesovsk} had succeeded in 
probing England 8 weak spot The mere arrival of a single 
cruiser in Transatlantic waters had excited more apprehensions 
in our breast than the entire host of ironclads l>ing m the Gulf 
of Einland' If one war steamer could frighten England so 
ternbl}, what could not a dozen do’ In the midst of this 
excitement the “ Societ} for Encouraging Russian Trade 
chanced to hold a meeting, and a fervent spirit hroiclitd the 
idea of a Volunteer Pnvatecr fleet 

Tho idea was caught up with enthusiasm Sohei Russians 
who had never seen the sea m their life, and wlio liiirdl) knew 
the difference between an ironclad and a screw collier, drc\r up 
elaborate projects for tlie creation of a ^nst mercantile marine 
out of a temporar} squadron of cruisers Of the 07,000 ships 
carrying the products of the world, two-lhirds were English 
England s ironclad fleet Russia could never hope to crubh, but 
nevermind, nil her ironclads were slow himhcriiig vessels, and 
tho swifter hloscow cruisers scomfwll) eluding tlum, could 
prev upon tho merchant shipping With hall a dozen “ Ala- 
bamns tho enure shipping ot England might he swept off tho 
faeo of tlic ocean, and then, at tho close of the war, these 
cruisers might develop {«omeliow or other, tho ^loscow Com 
mittcc did not concern itself with mere commonplace details) 
into » mercantile marine, powerful enough to compete with 
and drive out of the Baltic and Black bca iho hundreds ol 
foreign steamers •\carlv visiting the Russian ports ’ 

Dircctlv the Cutnniutcc was fonned at Aloscow suhscnption 
lids were started in ever} town in the Empire, ami largo sub 
fccnplions were given hv merchants and landowners, impelled to 
reckless liberaliiv hv their cnthnsinMi \\lien it becnine known 
tlint ilie Cesnrcviich had accepted the prcsidcnc) of tho Com* 
miilce, the fteling developed almost into one of freiiz} 
Cronsiadt led the van with a vote of 0,0U0 roubles , on the 
exchange at Narva, 7,000 roubles wcio subscribed in a Ilw lionrs, 
a Toula nicrelninl telegraphed a donation of 10,000 roubles , 
Count Sirogniioirpiec 'tOOOO, and then the cluef towns followed 
wiiIj ‘‘plcndid liberaliiv — Moscow «-etting the example with a 
granlnf aqnarttrof annllion AtMoscow, I’rofessorGradovskv 
gave tloqiuni aildri*-’-ts on tniiHr warfare, at Sl l‘ettr&burg 
Sknlkovskv Itclnrtd witli Bnnnofl at Ins fut — BaninolT, the 
ruling spmt of the wur-suaimr operaii ms m the Ulack feta, the 
luckv enptorof the lurltsh tmusport “ ^lc^‘lna/ and the heroof 
ihi famous victory of lhc“^esla over the Olloniun ironclad 
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wliicli never occurred ! Even tbe Kirghiz nomads subscribed 

24.000 roubles ; although, in ibeir case, their generosity must 
be admitted to have been stimulated by tbe application of a 
little gentle administrative pressure. 

One of tbe first acts of tbe Committee was to compile an 
account of tbe cruise of tbe “ Sumter ” 'and Alabama,” for 
popular reading. In this it was pointed out that tbe Sumter,” 
a vessel of 500 tons, with a crew of 10 officers and 96 seamen, 
captured in tbe course of six months 18 vessels, burnt 7, and 
released on bail 2. This was in 1861. The following year, 
tbe “ Sumter ” being worn out. Captain Semmes hoisted tbe 
Confederate flag on tbe corvette “Alabama,” a vessel of 

1.000 ions, 200 feet long, 32 broad, fitted with engines of 
600 b.p., steaming at 14 knots, and carrying a crew of 18 officers 
and 108 men. In two years this steamer destroyed 65 vessels, 
and gave tbe mercantile marine of tbe United States a blow 
from which it has never recovered. Commenting upon the 
above data, the Russian press insisted that if tbe Moscow Com- 
mittee could only start three or four “ Alabamas ” from advan- 


* Every European Imows -that it was tbe “Vesta” that fled 
from tbe Turkish ironclad, and not vice versa, and that Baranoff, 
as soon as be bad distanced tbe enemy, went into bis cabin with 
Lieutenant Eojdestvenni, and penned the most impudent despatch 
mortal band ever wrote, claiming victory where there bad been 
ridiculous defeat, Tbe news of tbe exploit excited the utmost 
enthusiasm in Russia — a mere merchant steamer bad beaten a 
real ironclad with Englishmen aboard ! Tbe Tsar made Baranoffi 
an aide-de-camp, and decoiuted him ; penny storybooks carried 
tbe account of tbe battle to every village ; tbe cities vied in 
honouring tbe victor. Then came tbe reaction. Rojdestvenni, 
jealous that Baranoff should have got all tbe plums, disclosed tbe 
fabrication of tbe despatch. Barauoff challenged him. This tbe 
Lieutenant refused to accept. Baranofi then demanded a Court 
of Inquiry, and when this was refused, wrote a letter insulting tbe 
Minister of Marine. For this be was tried by court-martial. 
When tbe day arrived, tbe court was attended by tbe elite of 
Russian society. Tbe Grand Duke Constantine * attended as 
Baranoff's personal friend. Found guilty, tbe Court ordered the 
prisoner to be cashiered. This was carried out by withdrawing 
him from tbe navy, making him a colonel of tbe artillery, and 
‘ appointing him Governor of Kovna ! Later on be was appointed 
Prefect of St. Petersburg, then Governor of Archangel, and finally 
Goyernor of Kijni Novgorod. That many Russians should still 
believe in bis victory is no extraordinary matter. It is so difficult 
to kill a lie, once it has taken its place in history. — M. 
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or sufficient for n disttincc of 12,500 miles, covered in 35 da^s , 
speed 13 Ivnots, steam chest exposed to shot, armament the 
same as that of the “Europe’* The 'Africa, once the 
“ Saratoga, is 292 feet long and 38 feet broad , carries engines 
of 1,500 indicated horsepower, steams at 13 knots, and is 
furnished with a coal resenc of 960 tons Armament as aboie 
These three cruisers are converted merchant steamers The 
fourth, the " Zahinkn, is a regularl) built fighting clipper 
Length 220 ftet, breadth 30 feet, displacement 1,200 tons, 
engines 200 nominal horse powci , speed U knots, armament 
tlie same as the rest. All are proiided i\ith torpedo cutters and 
appliances 

IV. — Moscow CnuiSERS, 

“ Eiissin ” “ Nijm Novgorod ” 

“Petersburg “Yarnslail ’ 

The "Russia, formerlv the “ Holsatia,’ was built by Caird, 
of Granock, for the Hamburg American trade Cost the Com- 
niittcco 750,000 roubUs , isa httlclargcr than the " Himalaia ’ , 
length 818 feit, br».adtli 89 feet, displacement 3,200 tons, 
cargo capncit) 2 500 tons , engines 500 nominal or 2,200 in 
dicaltd horsepower, speed ll knots, curries coal roscr\o of 
700 tons, equal to 4,700 miks at 14 knots, or enough for 
00 (lajs, can car^^ 1,000 troops on a long \o>ngo and 3 000 
on a short In 1880 comtyed OOolhcers (Isl-classpassengeis), 
120 nfliccrs (2nd class), mid 1000 troops from Cronsladt to 
\ Inih^ostock, besides 1200 tons of slorts Crew, 15 olhccrs 
and 120 men In common with all the steamer cruisers, she 
ninncnsi-ly falrcngllieiicd mlcninUy wiili beams and pillars 
llie armament is kept in the hold, only two C inch guns being 
placed in the bow two wiachuw guns umulslups, and four 
Upoimders on the quarter deck Carries two torpedo-boats and 
inint«i,nnd IS splendidly fitted 1 he "Petersburg ("Ihuringia ) 
IS a \c«cl of 3 098 tons displactmuU, furnished with engines 
of hOO nominal and ) 500 cflccti\o horse power, stc lining at 
ll knots Is armed wiili one s mch, two 7 inch, and four 
i» inch gun<’, logtihtr with two muchmt tnnnon and one 
0 pounder iho Moscow ("Ilammomu *) whicli foundered 
oil the List Afntun t ust m 18^2, co‘*t 100,000 roubles to 
j uri.hu‘'i. , was bmll in lb67 by Caird, used to curry emigrants 
Jroui Hamburg to Anitrua, Imd on iht poop one 7 inch 
^un, at till tovT oni. r inch gun, and two ditto on tiilitr buk 
blit IS to In rtplnctdby nnoilitr blcnmir Hu. “Nyni No\go 
xol ' >3 iht poori'-l \is-d of tin, Moscow Iktt, 
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and as it is very improbable that it will over be used as a regular 
cruiser, it needs no description here. In excess of these there 
is another vessel, which was constructed by the Moscow Com- 
mittee from its own designs as a regular cruiser, but on reaching 
the Black Sea was purchased by the Government, and incor- 
porated with the Black Sea Fleet. This is tlie “ Yaroslavl 
which was built in 1880 at the “Forges et Chantiers,” at La 
Seyne, near Toulon. Cost 2^ million francs, without armament; 
is built of steel, with two bottoms and water-tight compart- 
ments; length 295 feet, breadth 41 feet^ depth 16 feet; dis- 
placement 3,050 tons ; engines 240 nominal or 2,900 indicated 
horse-power; speed IG knots; armament one 8-inch gun at the 
stern, two G-inch on either side, four 9 -pounders, and four 
Gatlings. The Moscony Committee also owns a sixth vessel, 
tlie “ Vladivostock,” purchased for ^622, 000 on the stocks at 
Renfrew in 1878, for port communication in the Pacific. Length 
225 feet, breadth 29 feet, depth 12 feet; speed 11 knots ; cargo 
capacity 1,000 tons; crew 28 men. 

Total, six frigates, eight clippers, and eight steamer-cruisers 
— 22 vessels in all. 

From the time Russia sent the cruiser “ Cimbria ” to America 
in 1878, up to Lesovsky’s return from the Pacific in 1881, she 
enjoyed great prestige as a cruiser power. After then her prestige 
rapidly began to wane. In 1878 England had been taken com- 
pletely by surprise by the apparition of Russian cruisers in 
Transatlantic waters. It took some time for her to realize that 
America could allow Russia, in time of peace, to set on foot a 
naval expedition directed against her merchant shipping. Once 
she got the measure of Russia's intentions, she set to work to 
neutralize them, and by 1881 she was, if not quite secure, at 
least well prepared against any repetition of the expedition to 
America. 

This was less attained by the addition of regular cruisers to 
the fleet than by the alterations introduced into the construction 
of new steamers at the suggestion of the Admiralty, so as to fit 
them for offensive purposes in time of war. By the summer of 
1881 we had nearly 2U0 large steamers available for cruisers, 
while Russia was no stronger than she had been in 1878. Since 
then the number has almost doubled, and Russia’s cruiser fleet, 
in consequence, has been dwarfed into insignificance. 

As an ironclad power, Russia is now nowhere. She has even 
been surpassed by Germany, which has beaten her not only in 
the matter of ironclads but in that of cruisers also. The 
autocrat Nicholas once declared it to be the cardinal maxim of 
Russia’s northern policy, that Germany should never be allowed 

29 
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administrations is such that innumerable quarrels have taken 
place in connection •with the conquest of the Turcomans A 
good illustration of this feeling maj be cited in the attitude of 
the late Viceroy of the Caucasus, the Grand Duke Michael, 
towards General Skobeleff on the occasion of the la»t Turcoman 
war Skobeleff was a Turkestan officer, and itwasgalliug to 
the Tiflis Government that he should have been sent to Tet^le^e 
the errors of a Caucasian general When Skobeleff, therefore, 
arrived at Tiflis, the Grand Duke Michael issued a private 
verbal order that the principal annj officers were to keep aloof 
from him, and give him no assistance Skobeleffs angry appeal 
to the Emperor when he found himself shunned had no effect in 
improving matters, and one of the greatest difficulties lie after 
wards had to contend with was not the huge clay ramparts of 
Gtok Tep6, but the hostility of the Russian officials at the 
Caucasian base, whence he derived all liis troops and munitions 
of war. 


Of late }ears this iivalry has taken the form of n race as to 
winch administration shall get to India first The operations 
of the one base are jealousl) watched b> tlic other, and an) 
outpost actiMt) in Turkestan begets at once similar actiMt) on 
the part of the outposts of the Caucasus The jealousy betvieen 
the two Russian bases is all the more cmlittered b> the fact that, 
although onl) thirteen jears ha\e elapsed since the Caucasus 
began to take a part in the advance towards India, it hasnlrcad) 
acquired a better position m Central Asia than its rival, and 
seemed Iiktlj a sliort time ago to relegate Turkestan to the 
unimportant and neglected condition of a second Siberia W hen 
one rcmcmlcrs that the entire nmu and admimstrntion of 
lurkcslan Jind their origin in the desire to place the Cossack 
alongsidt tilt Sepo), and that it has nlwav sheen regarded as 
A? '^olh to swallow up Central 
Asia to the ver) confines of India, one can well appreciate the 
chagrin and anger of the Kaufmonns and KolpnkoVskvs, of the 
Alramofls and Kouropalkms, at finding tlitir career bhgl.tcd in 

*’“<1 gnme cntirelj in licr Imuds 
win rr ,1 A opernlions Hindi 

Orenburg troops the right to enrto out ofBoklmra 
in tln^ >1'= pro'ince of lurlcsinn. nml set the boll r. Ihng 

on L i ■! '"r'". ij’' ™'5 Csuessmns laid 

Mevln.l i '■'"S tl'O forgollcn fort of 

r. I " “i' ' '•'”»Eed n bit sinct Mojor Abbott 

trnndcrcd into it thirty jenrs pn.tiou 5 , on his wuj liona fioui 
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Khiva. Any designs that had led to the seizure of the island 
of Ashoorada, in the Gulf of Astrabad, had been allowed to 
droop under the fierce opposition of Persia and England to a 
further extension of Russian authority in that quarter. Colonel 
Stolietoff’s descent on Krasnovodsk in 1869, to establish a base 
for Caucasian co-operation in the projected campaign against 
Khiva, completely changed all this. That invasion of the East 
Caspian coast marked the first participation of the Caucasus in 
the conquest of Central Asia. It was the commencement of a 
new movement against India, which has already, according to 
Skobeleff, rendered a “ demonstration ” against us feasible, and 
may some day place an easy invasion within the region of 
possibilities. The significance of Stolietoff’s aggressive act was 
lost upon England, and was hardly realized by Russia. The 
Turkestan army warmly welcomed the Caucasian column that 
afterwards co-operated in the capture of Khiva, and eclipsed it 
somewhat by arriving first. When the troops returned to their 
depots.Kaufmann evidently thought that the next move, upon 
Merv, was to be made by him, and laid his plans at Fort Petro- 
Alexaudrovsk accordingly. But his attention was suddenly 
drawn from that quarter by the revolt in Khokand, and when 
he had conquered and annexed that khanate he had lost his 
opportunity for ever. By the time the Khokandese were crushed 
the war clouds had gathered over Turkey, and the attitude of 
England was such that Russia, having in view the demonstration 
against India, which Kaufmann subsequently commenced to 
carryout in 1878,- naturally considered it wise to refrain from 
any more conquests in the country between Turkestan and India 
through which the army was to march. But this consideration 
did not apply to the Caucasus. Circumstances not being ripe 
for a Caucasian demonstration against India, it mattered little 
what the Caucasian authorities did in Central Asia in the mean- 
while. Indeed, it was rather a necessity that they should do 
something against the Turcomans, so as to keep those desperate 
horsemen from falling upon Kaufmann’s flank, in the event of 
a Russian advance from Tashkent to Cabul. In this manner 
circumstances conspired to drag the Caucasus into the Central 
Asian conflict, and brought about the present rivalry between 
the authorities of Tashkent and Tiflis. 

At the same time, it is but- right to point out that the 
Government of the Caucasus did its utmost to force events in 
this direction. After the return of the Caucasian troops from 
Khiva the Transcaspian military district was formed with a 
capital at Krasnovodsk, and to the commander of the force, 
Lomakin, was confided the control of it. This may be said to 
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Thomson All these -were vrell treated by the Sank Turcomans, 
then holding the oasis, and the accounts of their tiavels leave 
no impression on the mind that any particular danger vras to be 
apprehended at their hands But at that period an English 
arm) occupied Afghanistan, and our prestige tvas widespread 
throughout Central Asm Even after our retirement Joseph 
Wolff was well treated at Merv in passing through there in 1 845, to 
elicit the fate of Stoddart and Conollj in Bokhara The first to 
visit ]^Ierv, Wolff nas also the lost, and from that jear until 
Arminius Vambtr) travelltd to Khiva in tho disguise of a dervish, 
in 18G3 Central \am ^as a scaled hook to Europeans In the 
meanwhile, Merv had been occupied b) the Tekkc Turcomans, a 
tribe once occup)ing the peninsula of Mangishlak, but dnven b) 
Bussinn pressure to Akhnl, and thence, b) overgrowth of popu- 
lation, to the Merv oasis in 1857, where it txpelled iht bunks, 
and a few jears Inter defeated a Persian arm) of Liglitoen 
bnitahons, 8,000 cavalr), and thirt) guns, sent to clmstise it 
for their devastating man stealing forajs 
Tho carl) travellers had mere)) casnnll) referred to Merv in 
tho narratives of their ]ourne)s, the Russian ndvnnco not being 
sufficicntl) developed m the period of 1850-15 to give the oasis 
an) pariicuhr importance Even Vamb6r\, in 1800, mndo no 
efiort to rcncli and describe the place When, however, tho 
Russians, wlio bad InUicno been advancing from Orenburg 
through Turkestan towards India, suddcnl) raided across tlio 
Caspian in IHGO and seized Krasnovodsk, Merv attracted at 
once lilt attention of English stattsmen , and the interest of tho 
counirv in it grew all the stronger ns the mcnncing preparations 
against it and Kliiva unfoldtd themselves in the tourso of the 
next ftw vears lo effect a siirvcj of the ihrcattutd Turcoman 
n gion Colonel Valentine Baker palnolicall) proceeded thither at 
his own expense in 1873, accompanied b) tho late Captain Gill 
and Litultnaiit Cla) ton Thanks to his exertions, wo obtained 
a full account of the tountr} between Astrabad and tho Ptrsmn 
border close to A‘«kabad, but Mtrv ilsclf remained unexplored, 
tilt Eiigli*-!! Govtrnmtnt rtfusiiig to counitnanco an\ journc) 
tbiilior, and Koosboot Klmn, tbo leader of ibc Mtrv Itkkcs, 
dtchinng to rtceivt Culuiicl Baker m a private ciijmcit). On 
tilt nturn of Baker, iht Guvernmeut sent Captain Napitr, ‘'on 
of Lord Napiir of Mngdaln, to survev tbo Pcrso-lurcoinim 
froniur, but with instructions not to upp*ronch Mtrv nt nil In 
1 h 7'» Colonel Muegrtgor, now GMicral bir Cbnrlts Mnrgngor, 
oru <if bir I rtdcntk Roberts best n^Mslnnls at Cundalmr, and at 
nri.» III acting as Quarltnnasttr Gtmral m India, rode from llie 
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of proceeding to Mcrv. This time Kooshoot Klinn was only too 
ready to receive an English olTicer; but, to Maegregors bitter 
vexation, he was stopped just as ho was leaving for Merv by an 
embassy courier from Teheran, proliibiting him, at the instance 
of the Indian Government, from crossing the Persian frontier 
into Central Asia. How stunned and mortified he was at 
receiving this stupid and unnecessary prohibition he has given 
a good account in his ‘Mourncy through Kliorassan,” which 
serves to-day as the text-book to the region between Askabad 
and Herat. Simultaneously witli his disappointment Colonel 
Fred Burnaby was recalled by our Government from Khiva, 
just as he was preparing to ride away to Mcrv; and three years 
later the same treatment was applied to Captain Butler in 
Kliorassan. Even in 1 880, when Skobeleff seemed to be getting 
ready at Askabad to advance upon Merv, and when knowledge 
of some description of the place and its people was urgently 
needed by England to enable it to shape its policy, the present 
Administration committed the incredible folly of ordering home, 
at the request of Russia, Colonel Stewart, who had gone to the 
Persian frontier disguised as an Armenian horse-dealer, followed 
by the late (Japtain Gill, and who, with the latter, was preparing 
to go to Merv. It is difficult to read the record of these 
successive recalls without the blood boiling at the snubs and the 
slights accorded to these brave explorers, to please a Power 
which has never on any single occasion reciprocated the action 
of the English authorities. Since the Crimean war hardly a year 
has passed without Russia despatching fresh pioneers into the 
region intervening between her border and India, with a total 
disregard for the susceptibilities of England. What could be a 
more flagrant insult than the despatch of Grodekofi* to Herat in 
1878, after the treaty of Berlin was known at Tashkent; or, to 
quote more recent instances, the despatch of Lessar to Herat 
during the last few months, and Alikhanoff and Sokoloff to Merv? 
If this cringing of English officials to Russia has been repre- 
hensible, still more so has been the indifference shown to the 
exertions of the explorers above mentioned, both by the State 
and the public. For riding to Herat in 1878 General Grodekoff’ 
was rewarded with an audience of the Emperor, with two 
greatly-prized decorations, and with a lucrative appointment on 
the general staff. On the other hand, not the slightest recog- 
nition has ever been made in this country of the eminent services 
rendered by Baker and Burnaby, Maegregor and Stewart, and 
the ill-fated Captain Gill, in accomplishing arduous and danger- 
ous military surveys of the Perso-Turcoman region at their own 
initiative and expense, on behalf of English interests in the East. 

fin 
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We have dwelt somewhat fully on this subject because on 
Mr 0 Donovan 8 return home from Merv an attempt was made 
in some quarters to disparage the officers wc have enumerated by 
asserting that a Special Correspondent had done what a whole 
series of military men had failed in effecting This is not a 
view which any person acquainted with Central Asian travel 
would attempt to maintain, and which Mr 0 Donovan himself 
would be the last to encourage It is possible to accord the 
warmest praise to the Daily News “ special, ’ who deserves 
all the encomiums which have been heaped upon him, without 
aggravating the injustice shown to his predecessors by sneers at 
the admirable spirit of obedience all of them displayed in promptly 
responding to the orders to return home, even when the sacrifice 
involved the bitterest chagrin Mr O Donovan, we may remark, 
makes no reference to these e'^plorations in his volumes They, 
however, had only recently been fullv described in Marvin’s 
"Merv, and to have dealt with them at all would have 
rendered his work, already large, inconveniently voluminous 
Mr O’Donovan also omits any description of Skobeleff s thirteen 
months campaign against the Turcomans, the history of which, 
therefore, we shall have to take again from Russian sources 
In this manner, although the first volume is consecrated to 
Mr 0 Donovans adventures m the Atrek delta, to Ins journeys 
up and down the Caspian, and to his travels from Teheran to 
the Ptrso-Turcoraan frontier and Meshed the real interest 
centres in the account furnished in the second of Ins danng ride 
to Merv, and his eventful residence among the Tokkes The 
*' Special Correspondtnt ' quitted the Persian border at the end 
of Icbruary 1881, amonth after the fall of Geok Tep6 and rode 
to Mer\ b) a route a little to the cast of that recently pursued 
by the Russian caravan accompanied by Alikhanoff and Sokoloff 
1 ho country intervening is usually designated on the map as a 
desert, though General Petroosevitch exposed this error of 
geographers m 18T0, and Mr ODono^ans dcscnption confirms 
his view thntit is a ^a9t area of cultuablo cla>, broken hcio and 
there bj patches of sand, which oulj needs irrigation to render it 
teeming with vcgctnhlo life The oasis of Merv mcreh marks 
the portion oftius cxnuuso that is regularlj imgatcd Were tlic 
ri\cr Murghab to bo dammed and diverted in anj other direction, 
as bos been done once or twice m the case of the Tejend, and r s is 
of common occurrence with mers in Central Asm, the cultivation 
of other portions of the so called dtsert would he attended with tho 
same remarkable results visible at Merv. This is a \ cry important 
matter, since wJun llic Ru«viaiis occupy the country thtj will be 
obit, h) a ftw intxpcnaut and easy engineering works, to create 
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a line of cultivated country all the v’ay from Askahad to the 
hlerv oasis. If, as has hcen further suggested, the top of 
the Kopet Dngh range be clothed afresh with trees, and 
reservoirs be erected for storing tlio heavy autumnal rains, the 
Transcaspian region from Krasnovodsk to Merv may be made 
to become one of the most fertile provinces of the Russian 
Empire. 

Arrived at Merv Mr. O’Donovan was treated first as prisoner, 
then as a guest, and afterwards as a cliief ; but during the whole 
of the five months he was among the Tekkes, the feeling of dis- 
trust on both sides never wore off, and it was only by trickery that 
he induced them to let him go. At the time of his release the 
Russian Government obtained most of the credit for securing it, 
but Mr. O’Donovan expresses no obligations on this score, and 
there is every reason to believe they were unmerited. Throughout 
his stay the Tekkes were animated by the bitterest feelings 
against the Russians; and if they have subsided somewhat since, 
the effect has probably been quite as much due to our evacuation 
of Candahar, and to the non-return of Mr. O’Donovan — their 
envoy to Europe — as to the intrigues and threats of the Russian 
authorities at Askabad. Mr. O’Donovan obtained for England 
what she badly needed, a thorough account of the Merv oasis ; 
but it is a question whether he did any good in arresting the 
Russian advance. The Tekkes made him a chief, and they begged 
him over and over again to hoist the English flag over the fortress 
of Merv ; but he had not the ambition, nor yet, perhaps, the 
inclination, to become a ruler of Merv and shape its destinies in 
accordance with English interests, even if such a course had 
been practicable and likely to be attended with permanent success, 
which is very much open to doubt. Having personally visited 
every part of the oasis, his great desire was to get back home 
again, and this was accomplished after a series of dangers which 
indicate clearly enough the hazardous character of the task so 
successfully achieved. These adventures we regret we have not 
space to enter into fully here. They are deeply interesting, and 
we can assure the reader that he will never regret our advice to 
peruse “ The Merv Oasis.” If Mr. O’Donovan had never repub- 
lished the letters he contributed to the “ Daily News,” he would 
have still laid the public under a deep obligation for the valuable 
service he rendered the country in surveying Merv, at a period 
when both the Government and the people urgently needed a 
descriptive account of it. By issuing “ The Merv Oasis ” he has 
further enhanced the obligation ; and as no knighthood or other 
reward is likely to be given him for his explorations, which share 
in this respect the fate of those of his predecessors, the least the 

30 * 
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public can do is to read his book and applaud the author. They 
will be then the better able to appreciate the significance of that 
fresh restlessness beyond the Caspian which has already placed 
Herat within easy reach of a Bussian coup de main, and which 
may in a few years see Kussia permanently established alongside 
our Indian border. 
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